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Art.  I.  1.  The  True  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Architect ure^ 
set  forth  in  Two  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Marie's,  Oscott.  iJy  A. 
AWlhy  Pn.i'in,  Architect  and  Professor  of  Kcclesiastical  Anti- 
(juities  in  that  College.  4to.  pp.  GS.  18  U.  London:  Weak*. 


2.  Two  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Decorations  of  Churches.  Py 
the  Key.  Coorge  Ayliffe  l*oole,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  James’s 
Church,  Leeds,  \_llie  Christianas  MiseeUany,  Ab. /.]  London: 
Pivingtons;  Hums;  and  lloulston  and  Stoncnuui.  Leeds:  Greer. 


Various  causes  have  recently  combined  to  extend  the  interest  of 
architectural  publications,  and  even  to  diffuse  throughout  the 
country  a  disposition  to  reproduce,  in  both  public  and  private 
buildings,  the  forms  in  which  our  forehithcrs  delighted.  Among 
these  causes,  prominence  may  be  given  to  two, — the  church  ex¬ 
tension  movement,  and  that  mystic  reverence  for  ancient  forms 
tuul  ordinances,  which,  never  wholly  extinguished  in  the  esta¬ 
blished  communion,  has  of  late  been  so  powerfully  revived  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Oxford  tractarians.  New, churches  are  rising  up  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdoih ;  and  their  erection  has  as  naturally 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  characteristics  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  as  the  demand  for  them  has,  for  a  season,  directed 
the  study  of  architects  themselves  rather  to  the  ecclesiastical  than 
the  general  branch  of  their  professional  business,  and  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  rather  than  classical  models.  The  clergy  have,  of  course, 
been  largely  interested  in  this  building  movement ;  and  possess¬ 
ing,  as  many  of  them  do,  from  their  station  in  society  and 
elaborate  education,  a  highly-cultivated  taste,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
])ccted  that  this  would  induce,  as  it  certainly  would  (qualify, 
them  to  master  both  the  principles  to  be  applied,  and  the  details 
to  be  exemplified,  in  structures  dependent  on  their  pntronage. 
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As  one  of  the  fine  arts,  architecture  possesses  great  interest,  even 
as  an  abstract  study,  cultivated  through  the  medium  of  books 
and  drawings  only ;  but  this  interest  is  much  enhanced  to  those 
who  have  the  opi)ortunity  of  witnessing  the  gradual  execution  ot 


may  be  wrong, 

to  this  interest  of  the  clergy,  the  altered  and  certainly  more 
appropriate  characters  of  recent  ecclesiastical  structures  in  this 
country.  The  churches  erected  in  the  reign  of  Anne — all  ot  them, 
if  we  mistake  not,  without  cxce])tion,  applications  of  Homan  or 
civil  architecture — will  witness  for  the  fashion  prevalent  in  that 
age  ;  and  classical  models  of  a  somewhat  better  character  con¬ 
tinued  to  l>e  followed  even  to  our  ow’ii,  as  the  new  church,  Mary- 
Ichone,  that  erected  some  years  ago  in  Euston-s(iuare,  and,  to 
mention  no  others,  those  in  Langham-placc  and  Kegent-street, 
sulhciently  show’.  But  a  new  era  has  at  length  arrived ;  the 
|>ointed,  or  Gothic  architecture,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  now’ 
in  vogue — a  style  admirable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  forms, 
it:^  scientific  adaptation  of  building  materials,  and  above  all,  its  ex- 
haustlcss  |K)W’er  over  the  imagination ;  although  we  must  concede 
that  it  is  in  the  church  system  of  the  middle  ages — the  system  of  the 
|>eri(Kl  when  it  was  first  fully  develo^)ed,  and  which  the  Oxford 
tractarians  would  revive — that  it  finds  it^  most  elaborate  expression, 
and,  as  a  style,  its  most  ample  justification.  Our  readers  will 
not  supjKise  that  we  admire  that  system,  because  we  arc  unable 
to  withhold  our  admiration  from  edifices  which,  but  for  it,  might 
never  have  existed.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  the  style 
l)eing  ])roduced  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
some  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  them  deriving  their  origin 
from  ecclesiastical  principles  and  usages  which  cease  to  satisfy 
the  reason,  wherever  the  pure  light  of  Scripture  has  been 
appreciated,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  as  the  offspring  of  art,  this 
style  itself  cannot  be  fairly  criticised  w’ithout  considering  the  re¬ 
lation  in  which  it  stands  to  ancient  errors  and  corruptions.  Full 
aesthetic  truth,  therefore,  recpiircs  that  it  should  be  so  discussed ; 
neither  could  justice  be  done  in  any  other  way  to  the  literature 


various  associations  it  supplies  to  memory,  taste,  imagination,  and 
feeling,  only  render  it  a  more  seductive  snare.  This  is  a  subject 
which,  though  not  unconsidered  by  us,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  disi'uss  now’.  NNc  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to 
some  of  the  more  limited  topics  which  occur  in  the  iniblications 
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whose  titles  we  have  given,  reserving  the  other  question  for  a 
future  time,  should  some  fair  occasion  for  speaking  of  it  coincide 
with  the  inclination  to  do  so. 

Though  Mr.  Pugin’s  is  a  beautiful  work,  and  very  well  fulfils 
its  author’s  object,  we  cannot  say  that  it  fulfils  the  promise  of 
the  title  page.  It  should  rather  have  been  entitled  ‘  Principles 
of  Architectural  Decoration,’ — or,  ‘  Principles  of  Architectural 
(Construction,  as  ascertained  from  the  Purest  Models  of  Pointed 
or  Christian  Architecture.’  The  lectures  arc,  in  fact,  almost 
exclusively  upon  construction,  or  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
using  architectural  materials,  stone, timber,  and  metal;  with,  every 
now  and  then,  a  severe  or  sarcastic  exposure  of  some  gross  viola¬ 
tion  of  taste  and  science,  which  the  author  ascribes  to  ignorant 
abandonment  of  early  principles ;  and  (at  the  close)  some  remarks 
on  propriety  in  decoration.  The  subject,  every  one  will  admit, 
is  a  useful  one,  and  Mr.  Pugin,  as  we  have  hinted,  illustrates  it  on 
the  whole  very  much  to  the  j)urposc ;  but  certainly  the  ‘  true 
principles  of  pointed  or  Christian  architecture’  include  a  theory 
of  its  essential  forms  as  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  subservient, 
in  consistent  combination  with  each  other,  to  that  effect  upon  the 
mind,  without  something  of  which,  no  structure  whatever  can 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  high  art.  This,  though  known 
of  course  to  Mr.  Pugin,  is  so  lost  siglit  of  by  him,  that  he  actually 
(p.  2)  characterizes  the  Grecian,  or,  as  with  singular  and  ana¬ 
chronistic  prejudice  he  chooses  to  designate  it,  *  pagan’  archi¬ 
tecture  as  barbarous,  because  the  Grecian  architects  constructed 
temples  of  stone  in  the  same  form  its  they  had  previously  con¬ 
structed  them  of  wood.  Now  this  appears  to  us  an  unpardon¬ 
able  violation  of  taste  and  science.  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  noble  sinqdicity  of  the  Grecian  temple  would,  by  its 
mere  effect  upon  his  perception  of  the  lieautiful,  have  ])re- 
served  him  from  the  unscientific  error  of  either  confounding 
beauty  of  design  with  skill  in  masonry,  or  treating  it  as  a  subor-, 
dinate  and  merely  accidental  thing. 

The  superior  masonry  exhibited  in  pointed  architecture 
is  of  course  un([uestionable ;  so  far  Mr.  Pugin  is  clearly  right ; 
but  in  deciding  on  the  pretensions  of  a  ])articular  style  of 
architecture,  we  have  to  eonsider  the  adaptation  of  its  essential 
forms  to  the  ends  which  buildings  erected  in  it  were  intended 
to  serve,  and  the  propriety  of  its  ornamental  details.  With 
reference  to  the  former  consideration,  Mr.  Pugin  has,  in  a 
subsequent  page  (p.  47),  admitted  that  the  temples  of  the 
Greeks  were  suited  to  the  rites  performed  in  them.  They 
were,  therefore,  consistent  in  character.  Their  general  form  and 
proportions  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world,  as  being  in 
unity,  simplicity,  and  breadth,  unrivalled.  Mi.  Pugin  himself 
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regards  their  external  |>cristyles  as  a  ‘beautiful  feature’  (p.  47), 
and  in  the  canxd  triglyphs,  which  he  rightly  calls  ‘  a  represen¬ 
tation  of.  the  beam  ends,’  we  confess  we  sec  a  device  which, 
artificially  producing  in  the  religious  edifices  of  later  periods 
those  necessary  features  of  their  earlier  temples,  thus  fixing  upon 
solid  stone  the  memorials  of  the  anticiuity  of  their  religion,  is  an 
evidence  not  merely  of  an  imitative,  but  much  more  of  imaginative 
power.  These  obscr\’ations,  however,  are  not  designed  to  claim 
for  classic  models  an  ccjuality  ujx)n  the  whole  with  the  finest  of 
lK)intcd  architectiu-e,  which,  with  ccpial  consistency  of  character, 
at  least  excel  them  in  variety,  richness,  and  sublimity,  as  well  as 
in  conslnictive  science,  but  merely  to  vindicate  them,  as  works  of 
art,  from  the  undue  depreciation  they  meet  with  in  various  parts 
of  Mr.  Pugin’s  work.  And  it  is  at  the  same  time  highly  proper 
that  we  should  remember  that  while  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  excellencies  of  Grecian  art,  respect  being  had  ol 
course  to  the  distinction  of  order,  were,  as  existing  remains 
siirticiently  attest,  most  frc(|uently  exemplified  in  the  same  edifice, 
those  of  the  jK)inted  style  must  be  carefully,  and  arc  then  with 
difiiculty  gathered  and  deduced  from  dcUiched  portions  of  several 
distinct  buildings.  But  if  Mr.  Pugin  be  indeed  of  tlie  opinion 
that  the  character  of  a  style  of  art  is  thus  determinable  principally 
by  the  profound  application  of  science  in  the  use  of  material, 
what  will  he  say  of  the  perpendicular  style,  with  its  depressed 
vaultings  and  massive  |X‘ndants  ?  The  roof  of  King’s  College 
Cha|>el,  (’ambridge,  has  always  commanded  admiration  for  the 
science  displayed  in  its  construction,  but  no  competent  judge  on 
that  account  puts  the  i>cri>cndicular  style,  of  which  the  depressed 
arch  is  a  prominent  feature,  on  a  level  with  the  severer  but  more 
lofty  stvle  which  preceded  it.  With  this  in  view,  Mr.  Pugin  him- 
st*lt  feels,  like  every  other  judge,  that  cojistrnctive  art  does  not 
entirely  decide  the  comparative  excellence  of  styles,  and  in 
estimating  the  relative  merits  of  the  earlier  and  later  (iothic 
styles,  he  reasons  much  more  correctly,  and  on  a  wider  range  of 
principles,  than  when  he  so  unjustly  depreciates  the  Grecian 
style. 

The  principal  doctrines  advanced  in  these  lectures  are,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  accompanying  prospectus, — 

‘1.  lhat  all  the  ornaments  of  j)urc  jminteil  edifices  were  merely 
introihioeii  as  decorations  to  the  essential  eonsti’ not  ions  of  those 
buildings. 

‘  2.  1  hat  the  construction  of  pointed  architecture  was  varied  to 
acci>rtl  witli  the  praperties  of  the  various  materiuls  cniplof/ed. 

‘3.  lhat  no  teaturcs  were  intrixluced  in  the  ancient  pointed  edifices, 
II  hich  \n*re  not  csstMUial  either  lt»r  convenience  or  propriety. 

*  -1.  1  hat  |H>int<*«l  arrhitt‘ctiire  is  most  consistent,  as  it  decorates  the 
usctul  |>ortions  of  buildings,  instead  of  concealing  or  disguising  them. 
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‘  'riiat  true  principles  of  iircliitectural  proportion  luc  fouiul  only 
in  p(»inte(l  editices. 

‘  (i.  'riiat  the  defects  of  modern  architecture  are  principally  owing 
to  the  dc'partnrc  from  ancient  consistent  principles.’ 

As  it  is  with  pointed  architecture  that  we  have  cliicfly  to  do 
ill  the  present  article,  we  shall  dismiss  Nos.  4  and  5  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  enumeration,  with  a  single  remark  on  each. 

Mr.  Pugin’s  objection  to  the  proportion  of  Grecian  buildings, 
appears  chielly  to  rest  on  the  llatness  of  the  Grecian,  as  compared 
with  the  Gothic  roof,  (sec  p.  11.)  In  this  objection  we  cannot 
agree.  The  form  of  the  Grecian  pediments  is  not  only  consistent 
but  necessary.  It  is  indispensable,  to  give  their  temples  that 
breadth  and  harmony  for  which  they  arc  so  distinguished ;  and 
indeed  presents  almost  the  only  contrast  we  discover  in  them, 
one  without  which  their  characteristic  simplicity  would  be  simple 
mcagrcncss. 

The  superior  consistency  of  pointed  architecture  in  decorating 
instead  of  concealing  the  useful  portions  of  buildings,  is  a 
doctrine  which  maybe  conceded,  if  the  comparison  be  limited  to 
modern  civil  architecture,  and  perhaps  some  earlier  specimens  of 
Roman  art ;  to  Grecian  architecture  the  objection  docs  not  apply ; 
at  least  we  do  not  sec  its  application,  and  Mr.  Pugin  has  offered 
us  no  aid  in  that  respect.  To  the  various  imitations  of  ancient 
art,  and  applications  of  ancient  forms  to  totally  different  modern 
structures,  it,  however,  apjdics  with  great  force  ;  and  for  what  Mr. 
Pugin  has  brought  forward  on  this  subject  in  pages  5,  8,  and  9, 
as  exemplified  in  8t.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  profession,  lie  has  exposed  errors  which  every 
youthful  architect  should  carefully  avoid;  and  laid  open  a  principle 
which,  if  duly  adhered  to  in  practice,  would  not  only  put  an  im¬ 
mediate  end  to  one-half  the  architectural  absurdities  which  arc 
daily  perpetrated,  but  by  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ings  by  the  substitution  of  really  scientific  designs,  could  scarcely 
fail  of  having  a  marked  influence  in  the  more  general  encourage¬ 
ment  of  architecture. 

The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Pugin’s  work  lies,  however,  in  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  doctrines  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  6.  No.  1  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  account  (pp.  3 — 6)  of  the  object  and  character 
of  buttresses,  and  (pp.  8  — 10)  of  pinnacles.  His  account  of 
ceilings  (pp.  6,  7),  being  short,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  reader. 
The  part  referring  to  the  stone  ])cndants  of  the  Tudor  period, 
exhibits  the  reasons  of  the  objection  which  many  architects  of 
purest  Uistc  have  taken  to  those  massive  miracles  of  masonry. 

‘  Here  again  the  great  principle  of  decorating  utility  is  to  he 
observed.  A  stone  ceiling  is  most  essential  in  a  large  church,  both 
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lor  tliirability,  stviirity  Inun  lire,  .aiul  eoiivoyancc  ol  souiul.  It  is  iiu- 
|K»s!hlc  to  conooivo  stone  ceilings  iK'tter  eontriveil  than  tliose  ot  the 
ancient  ehurelies.  Tliey  aiv  at  oiuv  light,  substantial,  Wautitiil,  aiul 
loitv.  l>t.  Thev  are  light,  because  their  principal  strength  lying  in 
the  ribs,  tlie  interinctliate  spaces  or  spaiulrils  are  tilleil  in  with  small 
lijiht  stones.  2!ul.  riiev  arc  substantial,  tor  all  the  stones  being  cut 
to  a  centre  ami  forming  |H>rtions  of  a  curve,  when  united  they  are  capable 
of  ia>i<ting  immens<‘  prcssim*,  the  keys  or  Inisst's  wedging  all  togetber. 
drd.  Thcy^  an*  Ix'uutiful,  for  no  ceiling  can  Ik*  conceived  more  gracctul 
ami  elegant  than  a  hmg  perspective  ot  lines  and  arches  radiating  troiu 
exquisitelv  carved  centres.  4th.  They  are  lotty,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  elevation  at  which  they  arc  placed,  but  that  their  construction 
|M*rmits  tlh*  clerestory  wimlows  to  l>e  carried  up  level  with  the  crown 
of  the  arch  in  the  intermeiliatc  spact*. 

‘  In  the  groining  of  the  later  styh‘s  we  tind  a  great  departure  from 
the  >t‘vere  and  consist<*nt  princi|)les  1  have  been  describing.  Henry 
the  Se  venth's  chapel  at  Westminster  is  justly  considered  one  of  the 
iin»st  wonderful  »*xamples  of  ingenious  (‘onstruetion  and  elaborate  face 
groining  in  the  worhl,  but  at  the  saim*  time  it  exhibits  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  bad  taste,  by  rtmstrtictuKj  its  ormniiviit  instead  of  confiuimj 
it  to  the  enrichment  of  its  constrnctian.  1  alliule  ti»  the  stone  pendants 
of  the  ceiling,  which  are  certainly  extravaganc(*s.  A  key  stone  is 
nei*es>ary  for  the  support  of  arched  ribs;  the  olden  architects  contented 
tlu‘msi  l\ e."  with  enriching  it  with  foliage  or  tigures,  but  those*  i»f  the 
later  .'tvles  allowed  four  or  five  feet  of  unnecessarv  stone  to  hang  down 
into  tlu*  churi‘h,  and  from  it  to  branch  otlu'r  ribs  upwards.  This  is  a 
im»st  ingenious  trick,  and  (piite  unworthy  of  the  severity  of  pointed  or 
C’hri'tian  architecture.* — pp.  (>,  7. 

Onr  author's  second  nosition,  that  ‘the  construction  of  pointed 
arehiteeture  was  varieii  to  aceord  with  the  properties  of  the 
various  materials  employed,*  is  supjuirted  hv  exam]>lcs  of  work 
in  timber  and  metal  as  well  as  stone.  This  is  an  interesting 
part  ot  his  volume,  and  adorned  with  etehiiiKs  of  several  beautiful 
and  elaborate  s|>eeimens.  from  this  part  ot  the  work  the  reader 
is  to  learn  to  eschew  all  such  devices  as  ‘diminutive  fronts  of 
castellated  or  ecclesiastical  buildings,  with  turrets,  !oo]>holcs, 
wimlows,  ;md  doorways,  all  in  a  s|>aee  of  forty  inches,*  fenders 
e;ist  in  the  form  of  embattled  ]>arapets,  w  ith  a  lodge  gate  at  each 
eml  |K)kcrs  terminating  in  a  sharp  pointed  pencil — clocks 
inscribed  on  chariot  wheels—clock -cases  exhibiting  ‘  the  whole 
fiont  of  a  cathedral  church  reduced  to  a  tew*  inches  in  hei‘’‘ht, 
with  the  clock  face  occujiying  the  ]iosition  of  a  magnificent  rose 
window  inkstands  in  the  form  of  staircase  turrets — monumental 
crosses  for  night-shades,*  .S:c.  N:c.  Against  such  enormities  in 
taste,  31  r.  I  ugin  is  so  much  in  earnest,  that  his  zeal  has  templed 
him  tar  over  I  lie  boundary  of  his  proper  subject,  llis  remarks  on 
tunulure  ot  various  kinds,  however,  if  not  exactly  where  we 
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slioiiKl  have  looked  for  them,  express  in  general  the  siune  ^nnv 
tiU'^te  whieh  it  is  the  ohjeet  of  his  leetinv  to  pnanote.  The 
snhjeets  of  whieh  it  treats,  timber  roofs,  (^pp.  34 — 37,')  timber 
work  in  exterior  walls,  (p.  38,)  gables,  (p.  31),)  anil  woinl-work  in 
the  ileeoration  of  rooms,  (p.  40,)  are  all  ably  hanilleil,  anil  illns- 
t rated  with  etehings  of  ailmirahle  speeimens.  Ihit  indeed  this 
latter  eireumstanee  lessens  oiir  re‘::ret  that  we  ean  atford  no  ex- 
traet  from  it,  for  the  illustrations  are  ipiite  neeessary  for  the  full 
eoimminieation  of  the  author's  ideas. 

riie  last  suhjeet  Mr.  Pugin  illustrates,  is  ‘  ileeoration  with  re- 
ferenee  to  propriety  f  meaning,  as  he  explains  himself  by  pro¬ 
priety,  ‘  that  the  external  and  internal  appearanee  of  an 
should  he  illnstratire  of\  ami  in  aeeordanee  irith^  the  purpose  fd 
irhieh  it  is  destined.'  Ibuler  this  head  he  speaks  very  foreihly 
iigainst  deeeption  in  arehiteetnre  ;  making  hmldings  appear  better 
than  they  reallv  are:  a  praetice  in  every  instanee  eontrary  to 
taste;  but  in  buildings  ereeted  to  (bul,  otfensive  to  truth.  \S  hat 
follows  respeets  another  otfenee  against  ]>ropriety  : — 

*  It  is  likewise  essential  to  iTeb*sia>tieal  propriety  that  the  ornaments 
intHMlneeil  about  elmrelies  shonhl  iu'  appropriate  ami  siirnitieant,  ami 
not  eonsist  ot’  Paptin  emblems  ami  attributes,  for  bniblinjjs  prol’essei  lly 
ereettal  tor  C'bristian  worship.  It  the  admirers  ot  elassie  deet>ration 
were  consistent,  on  the  very  principles  which  imluecd  the  ancients  to 
set  np  their  divinitii's,  they  shonhl  m»v  employ  other  ami  imnn*  appro- 
priat«*  ornaments:  as  all  those  timml  in  the  temples  ami  other  hnihlin^s 
i»f  the  l*ai;ans  were  in  strict  aeeonlanee  witli  tlu*ir  mythology  ami 
customs,  they  nevt*r  intrmlnee  any  emhhan  without  a  mystical  sipnifi- 
ration  hrimj  attaehetl  to  it.  Now  great  a^  may  Ih‘  their  enormities,  I 
think  it  wonhl  l»e  unjust  to  charge  the  advt»eates  of  revived  Pagan 
tleeoration  with  an  a<*tnal  ladief  in  the  mythnh)gy  of  whieh  they  »ire 
sm*h  jealous  admirers  ;  Inmee  they  an*  guilty  ot‘  the  gn*ater  ineon- 
sisteney,  as  the  original  heathens  proei'cded  tVmn  eoniietion.  4'hey 
would  not  have  placed  urns  on  the  tond»s  had  they  not  practised 
burning  instead  of  burying  tin*  dead;  ot’  whieh  former  enstom  the  urn 
was  a  tilting  emblem,  as  lH*ing  the  ih*pository  for  the  ashes.  Neither 
would  they  have  deeorati'il  the  frit*/es  with  the  heads  of  sheep  ami  oxen, 
had  they  not  saeritiee<l  those  animals  to  their  supposed  gods;  or  placed 
inverted  torches  on  the  mansolenms,  had  they  l>eliev(*d  in  the  glories  of 
the  resurrection,  lint  what  have  we,  as  Christiansy  to  d»)  with  all 
those  things,  illustrative  onl//  of  former  error/  Is  onr  wisdom  set 
forth  ]»y  the  owl  of  Minerva,  t>r  our  strt*ngth  by  tin*  (*luh  of  Hercules':' 
\\  hat  have  we  (who  hav(*  been  redeemed  by  the  >aerille»*  «»f  our  Lord 
himself)  to  (h)  with  the  careasst*s  of  hulls  and  goats  ?  And  ln»w  ean  we 
(who  surround  the  hi(*rs  of  our  <h*par(ed  brethren  with  hla/ing  tap»*rs, 
<lenoting  our  hope  and  t’aith  in  the  glorious  light  of  the  Kesurr(*<*lion) 
earrr  the  inverted  toreh  of  Vaptm  despair  on  the  very  totnh  to  whi«*h 
we  comluct  their  remains  with  such  sparkling  light?  Jlut  not  (utly 
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i\nj  the  tlctails  of  ino«lei*n  cliurclios  borrowcil  troni  Pajiiui  injytoad  ol 
(’liri?tian  aiitiiiuity,  but  the  very  plan  and  aiTaiigeiuent  of  tlie  buildings 
themselves  arc  now  fashioned  after  a  heathen  t<‘iiiple;  for  which  nn- 
sightlv  and  inappropriate  form  modern  ehurehmeii  and  arehiteets  ha\e 
abandOned  those  which  are  not  oidy  illustrative  ol  the  great  mysteries 
of  the  Christain  faith,  but  whose  use  has  been  >aiictionedby  the  custom 
of  more  than  twelve  centuries/ — p.  db. 


This  passage  iairlv  brings  before  us  the  whole  question  of  the 
invstic  form  and  decoration  of  churches;  a  subject,  at  present,  of 
most  engrossing  interest  in  some  (piarters ;  and  one  on  which 
Mr.  Ihigin,  though  a  Romanist,  is  far  more  moderate  than  many 
of  the  Anjxlican  writers.  As  the  following  extract  is  selected 
with  reference  to  this  particular  subject,  we  have  put  lu  italics 
the  prominent  sentences  relating  to  it. 


‘  An  old  Knglish  parish  eliureh,  as  originally  used  for  the  ancient 
worship,  was  one  t>f  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  buildings  that 
the  mind  of  man  could  eoneeive;  every  portion  of  it  answered  both  a 
iiselul  and  mf/stlcaf  purpost*.  d'herc  stood  the  tower,  not  formed  of 
iletaehed  and  misap\»lieil  portions  of  architectural  detail  stuck  over  one 
another  to  make  u)>  a  height,  but  solid  buttresses  and  walls  rising  lixun 
a  imissive  base  and  gradually  diminishing  and  enriching  as  tliey  rise, 
till  they  were  terminated  in  a  heawn-pointunj  spire  surrounded  />// 
clusters  of  pinuarics^  and  formi/u/  a  heautifu!  aud  instructive  anhlcni 
of'  ft  ('liristi(in\^  hriphtest  hopes*  These  towers  served  <t  di)tdde 
purpose^  for  in  them  hung  the  soh‘ien  sounding  bells  to  summon  the 
people  U>  the  otliees  of  the  church,  and  by  their  K>lty  elevation  they 
served  as  beacons  to  direct  their  footstej)s  to  the  sacred  s})ot.  d'hen 
the  southern  porch,  destined  for  the  performance  of  many  rites — the 
spacious  nave  and  aisles  t'or  the  faithful — the  oaken  canopy  earved 
with  imaijes  of  the  heuvenhf  host^\  and  i»ainted  with  (plaint  and  appro- 


•  ‘  Heipht,  or  the  vertical  principle,  einhleinatic  of  the  resurrection,  is  the 
very  essence  of  Christian  architecture,’  p.  7.  1  have  no  doubt  that 

pinnacles  are  ronsidered  hv  the  majority  of  persons  as  mere  ornamental 
excrescences,  introduced  solely  for  pictnresipie  effect.  The  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case  ;  and  1  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  tlicir  introduction  is 
warranted  by  the  soundest  principles  of  construction  and  design.  'I’hey 
should  be  regarded  as  answering  a  double  intention,  both  un/stieal  anil 
natural.  77<rir  mystical  inteutom  is  like  oilier  vertical  lines  and  tinnina- 
tions  of  Christian  architecture,  to  represent  an  emblem  of  the  resurree^ 
lion  ;  their  natural  intention  is  that  of  an  upper  weathering  to  throw  off 
rain,  5cc. — p.  ‘>. 

t  •  Of  wooden  roofs  over  churches  we  have  beautiful  specimens  in  various 
parts  of  England,  but  especially  in  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  The 
beams  of  these  rijofs  are  beautilully  moulded  and  enriched  with  carvings. 
Nor  are  these  <  ai\ings  uithont  ampsiieal  and  appcftjtriate  meanina.  'J'licy 
UMially  icpiocntcd  angels,  archangels,  and  various  orders  of  the ‘heavenly 
biciarcby,  hovering  ..\cr  the  congregated  faiibfid,  while  the  .'^paccs  between 
the  laticis  were  painted  azure,  ami  po^^de!cd  with  stars  and  other  cek-  tial 
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])riatc  (IcN  ic(‘? — the  impressive  doom  ov  jiidtfmatf  pirfifrrd  orrr  the 
ffrfot  viotiict'l  un  it — the  f rotted  screen  and  rood  iolt — die  mi/stieoi 
seporotion  hetireen  the  sacrifice  and  the  people^  with  the  cmhtcm  of 
redemption  carred  on  hhjh  and  snrroanded  with  iflonf — the  grout  altar 
rioh  in  hangings,  placed  far  from  irreverent  f/aze^  ami  with  the 
brilliant  eastern  window’  terminating  this  long  p('rsp<‘etive;  while  the 
eiiantry  and  guild  ehapels,  pious  lonndations  of  lamilies  ami  eonlVa- 
ternitics,  eontrihnttMl  greatly  to  increase  the  solemnity  of  the  glorious 
pile.’ — J\ff/in,  pp.  49 — ol. 

Such  is  Mr.  Pugin’s  ro]>rcsoutali(>u  of  the  mystic  import  of  the 
form  and  the  details,  which  \vc  have  supplemented  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  more  distinct,  by  attaching  to  it,  in  tlic  form  of 
notes,  snch  other  scattered  hints  as  his  volume  has  afforded  ns. 

Mr.  Poole,  the  author  of  the  second  work  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  if  he  does  not  carry  his  mystical  ideas  further  than  Mr. 
Pugin,  certainly  runs  to  a  far  greater  length,  aiul  into  far  more 
numerous  ramifications  in  stating  them.  His  starting  point  is, 
that  ecclesiastical  architecture  was,  from  the  first,  a  language — 

‘  eharaeteristic  in  its  iiUelleetnal  ('xpressions:  that  its  eharaeter  was 
theological,  doctrinal,  catliolie,  exclusive;  aimimj  not  onh/  at  aceom- 
modatimj  a  eomjrepation.,  hat  at  eteratinp  thdr  devotions^  and  in- 
forming  their  minds;  attacliing  them  to  the  s|)iri(nal  churcli,  of  whieli 
the  earthly  biiihling  is  the  symbol,  and  leading  them  onwards  to  that 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  material  fabric  is,  as  it  were,  the 
vestibule.  lienee  a  Christian  church  always  embodied  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  C’hristian  religicm,  as  the  nn’stery  of  the  'frinity; 
always  shadow’(*d  forth  some  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  as  the 
division  of  the  church  into  clergy  and  laity;  always  conveyed  some 
instruction  on  religion  and  morals,  as  for  instance  in  tin*  texts  of  Holy 
Scripture,  or  certain  moral  lessons  w’ritten  on  the  walls  ;  ami  always 
prc-suj)po5ed  a  catholic  worship,  that  is,  a  worshij)  S(^parate  from  error, 
and  from  the  perversions  of  all  sectaries.’ — Poole,  p.  J. 

Mr.  Poole  ])rocccds  to  make  good  his  position,  by  describing 
‘  the  general  plan  of  a  church,  as  it  was  erected  as  soon  as  the 
(’hristians  were  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  ecclesiastical  edifices.’  1  fc  does  not,  indeed, 
tell  his  readers  when  that  was ;  but  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance 
of  loose  and  indefinite  statement.  11c  is  far  too  careless  in 
alleging  his  authorities  ;  and,  though  we  would  make  every 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  omission  of  them  in  lectures  orally 
delivered,  we  think  that,  when  these  were  committed  to  the 
]U'ess,  he  owed  it  botli  to  himself  and  to  his  cause,  if  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  good  one,  to  supply  the  necessary  proofs.  We  must 

rmhleins,  a  bcautifid  figure  of  the  tirmamont.  Some  of  these  angels  held 
shields,  charged  with  the  instruments  of  the  passion,  the  holy  names,  and 
otiier  emblems  ;  others,  labels  with  devout  Scriptures.’ — p.  dl. 


* 
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j^ivc  the  matter  which  iiumeiliatcly  follows  our  hist  citation,  in 
the  form  of  abstract,  in  order  to  reserve  siifticient  room  for  the 
most  relevant  |M)rtion  of  his  representation. 

‘  First  of  all,  there  was  the  chnreh-yaril,  answerimf  to  the  court  of 
the  (icntlles  in  the  Jewish  temple,  enclosed  hp  ft  wall,  to  intimate  the 
separation  of  the  church  from  the  world.  ithin  this,  ))ut  still 
without  the*  sanctuary,  was  the  haptisttuy,  or  huihlinj,^  enelosinjj;  the 
tout,’  ....  an  ‘  (‘ueiosure,  separate,  indeed,  frtan  the  world,  but  not 
yet  a  part  of  the  ehureii.  I'hen,  the  saerecl  edifice  itself,  extendinjij 
from  tlie  west  to  tlie  4‘ast,  of  a  lenjrth  far  "reaterthan  the  breadth,  and 
terminating  at  the  ejist  end  in  a  semieirele,  representing  as  nearly  as 
|K»ssihle  in  its  sliape  the  IhmIv  o\'  a  ship,  in  allusion  to  the  ship  into 
which  our  Idessed  lAtrd  entered,  which  was  alwai/s  looked  upon  as  a 
fi/pc  of  the  church.  'I'he  entrance  was  at  the  west,’  and  the  ediliee 
‘  was  dividevl  into  three  portions,  answering  to  threi*  several  divisions 
into  which  ecelesia>tieal  polity  reipnres*  that  the  members  of  the 
church  shall  be  distinguished.  First,  the  narthex,  (U*  porch  for  peni¬ 
tents  and  <‘atechumens;  ....  then  the  nave  or  body  of  the  chureh 
for  the  eommunieants  or  perfect  (Miristians;  ....  still  farther  east¬ 
ward,  the  sanctuary,  the  chancel,  as  we  now  speak,  appro]>riated  to 
the  clergy.  .  .  Kaeh  of  these  .  .  was  separate<l  from  the  other  two 
by  a  screen,  or  a  veil,  to  intimate  the  realltp  find  importance  of  the 


•  As  the  ohject  of  this  abstract,  .•md  the  extracts  which  follow,  is  to  ex- 
liihit  Mr.  Poole’s  ideas  respecting  the  symbolical  significance  of  the  structure 
and  decorations  of  churches,  we  shall  confine  such  observations  as  we  may 
afterwards  make  in  the  text  to  that  particular  subject.  Various  statements, 
however,  occur  in  the  extracts,  which,  though  relating  to  other  subjects, 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  entire  silence,  and  we  shall  observe  upon 
these  ill  brief  foot  notes,  wbich  may  be  omitted  by  those  who  prefer  con¬ 
fining  their  attention  to  the  principal  subject.  Our  object  in  marking  the 
pas>age  to  which  the  reference  at  the  head  of  this  note  is  attached  in  the 
text,  was  to  take  an  opportunity  of  observing  on  the  common  practice  of  the 
clergy  in  thawing  away  attention  from  the  authority  of  Christ  iu  his  church, 
and  habitually  substituting  something  inferior  in  its  room.  We  constantly 
hear  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  and  the 
authority  of  the  clergy,  ami  here  we  have  a  ‘  retpiirement  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  hot  why  do  we  hear  so  little  of  the  law  of  (’hrist?  Ecclesiastical 
polity  is  but  the  result  of  authority,  either  C  hrist’s,  or  that  of  those  w  ho  have 
usurped  his  right.  If  writers  on  natural  science  have  at  times  been  justly 
.vuspecled  of  infidelity,  because,  when  speaking  of  the  ‘operations  of  nature,’ 
the  •  arrangements  of  nature,’  the  ‘  laws  of  nature,*  iScc.,  they  have  seemed 
determined  to  forget  that  ‘  nature  is  but  the  name  of  an  effect,  whose  cause 
is  (iod,’  are  not  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  but  too  chargeable  with  a  contempt 
of  Christ  in  perpetually  limiting  their  references  to  secondary  authority  ?  We 
are  aware,  that  between  them  and  us  there  is  a  great  controversy  respecting 
the  extent  and  nature  of  episcopal  authority,  we  regarding  as  purelv  ad¬ 
ministrative  what  they  contend  is  legislative  also  ;  but  supposing  for  the 
moment,  and  for  argument’s  .sake  merely,  their  view  to  be  the  correct  one. 
is  it  not  strange,  that  while  we  hear  so  much  of  lord-bishops,  w  e  should  hear 
so  little  of  the  Lord  Christ  ‘r 
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ilistiiiction  ichkh  thej/  sujuijivd  between  the  different  classes  of  Chrk^ 
tians.* 

‘  'I'hc  most  jrlorious  distinction  between  the  clianoel  and  the  nave 
was  the  altar  at  the  east  ot*  the  former,  around  which  the  clerjry  minis- 
t«*red.  Hut  amon*^  these,  too,  was  a  distinction  to  be  observed;  the 
throne  of  the  bishop  was  placed  at  the  extreme  east,  so  that  he  sat 
facing  both  the  altar  and  the  people.  The  lower  thrones  of  the  pres¬ 
byters  were  extemh*d  on  either  hand  of  the  bishop,  so  as  to  form  a 
semicircle  encomi)assing  the  altar;  tlu'  deacons  stood  in  the  prescmcc 
of  the  prii'sts. 

‘  Hut  the  most  important  rule,  ami  one  which  was  never  broken  in 
the  primitive  church  was,  that  there  should  be  but  one  altar  in  each 
church,  (t  sf/nibol  alwni/s  nnderstoitd^  and  <tf  ten  referred  to^  of  the  nnitjf 
of  the  vhurek  of  Christ,  One  altar,  one  bishop,  one  church,  were 
correlative  terms,  and  were  associated  as  such  in  the  miml  of  every 
Christian  man.*  The  bishop  addresso<l  the  ])eople  from  the  steps  of 
the  altar;  the  priest,  whiMi  he  preached  to  them,  preached  from  an 
atnho^  or  pulpit  in  the  nav<‘;  otlau*  places  w«*re  ap])ointed  for  the 
ri*aders  and  singcTS.’ — Poole^  p]>.  3,  4. 

Some  remarks  then  follow  respecting  the  uniformity  of  these 
arrangements,  for  which  Mr.  Poole  contends,  which  are  succeeded 
hy  an  account,  not  uninteresting,  certainly,  of  the  few  round 
elinrehes  which  have  remained  its  memorials  of  the  knights 
templars  and  knights  hos])itallcrs  of  Jerusalem.  In  a  note 
attached  to  this  account,  Mr.  Poole  otters  some  suggestions, 
which  we  can  hardly  call  grave,  respecting  the  propriety  of 
building  modern  churches  of  a  round  form.  Their  superior  con¬ 
venience  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  recommendation  ;  but  then 
‘  the  first  notion  suggested  by  a  circular  building  in  the  ])rcscnt 
day,  is  that  of  a  circus  or  amphitheatre.*  How  may  this  objec¬ 
tion  be  got  rid  of?  Fortunately,  the  church  of  the  holy  sepul¬ 
chre  at  Jerusalem,  the  church,  which  encloses  the  most  sacred 
spot  on  earth  is  a  round  church.  ‘  If,  then/  says  he, 

*  We  must  otter  a  remark  or  two  oil  this  statement.  The  one  altar, 
acknowledged  by  every  Christian  mind  in  the  really  primitive  church  (the 
church  had  lost  much  of  its  primitive  character  hy  the  end  of  the  second 
century),  is  that  mentioned  Heb.  xiii.  10  ;  the  one  bishop,  iik  who  is  referred 
to  I  Pet.  ii.  ;  the  one  church  that  indicated  Eph.  v.  25 — 27.  Hut  it 
would  be  a  very  unscientific  mistake  to  represent  the  altar  and  the  bishop 
as  correlative  scriptural  ideas,  though  we  admit  that  they  have  become 
correlatives  in  the  corrupt  usage  of  later  times.  The  careful  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  will  remember,  that  where  a  Christian  ‘  altar  is  the  subject 
of  discourse,  Christ  is  represented  not  as  bishop,  but  as  higli  priest, 
the  wliole  representation  deriving  its  cliaracter  from  the  figures  of  the 
.lewish  law.  Tliat  one  church  and  one  bishop  were  not  correlative  ideas  in 
the  primitive  church  when  any  other  church  than  the  church  universal,  and 
any  other  bishop  than  the  Lord  Jesus  was  intended,  is  however  clear  from 
the  salutations  of  Paul’s  epistles  of  1  Cor.  i.  2,  2  Cor.  i.  1,  with  Philip,  i.  I. 
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‘  thr  dnililr  stifle  irire  ohstrvnl,  ....  it  the  n>M>rialion 

wrn*  hy  the  liana*  assij,nR*<l  to  the  new  ehi.reh— il  it  were 

eiille<l,  for  instance,  Thr  rliinr/i  of  the  liohf  sepulchre,  all  the  eon- 
\eniencesof  around  chureh  would  he  "ained,  and  thc^prineiiMe,  the 
ecclesiastical  tone  and  meaning  would  be  preserved.’ — Poole,  p.  o. 

"Phis  |>oint  being  so  satislaetorily  settled,  jNIr.  1  oolc  (aftci  a 
notice,  in  which  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  which  indeed 
resenihlcs  that  alrejidy  (pioted  from  Mr.  Ihigin,  ot  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  Pagan  devices  in  professed  (  hristian  churches)  in¬ 
forms  ns — 

‘  'I'here  an»se  in  the  west,  in  the  middle  ages,  or  the  dark 
ages,  as  we  complacently  term  them,  a  style  ot  architecture  growing, 
ill  all  its  parts  and  characters,  out  tit  the  wants  ot  the  church,  and 
adapting  itself  to  the  expression  ot  the  very  things  which  the  chureli 
d(‘>in‘s  to  express,  in  all  her  methods  ot  emhodyiiig  herselt  to  the  ey'es 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  hearts  of  her  sons.  And  so  entirely  di«l  this 
style  arise  out  of  the  strivings  of  the  church  to  give  a  bodily  loriii  to 
her  teaching,  tliat  it  seems  to  have  clotlu'd  her  spirit,  almost  as  it  her 
iiM  i-ihle  things  hud  put  forth  their  energies  unsi  eii,  hut  powerful  and 
plastic,  and  gathereil  round  them  on  all  sides  the  very  forms  and 
figures  which  miglit  best  serve  to  (‘inliodv  them  to  the  eve  of  sense. 
A  (iothie  <•11111*011  in  its  perteetion,  is  an  exjiosition  of  the  distinctive 
<lo<*trine...  of  (Miristiaiiity,  elothe<l  upon  with  a  material  form,  and  is,  as 
(’oh‘ri<lge  has  more  forcibly  (‘Xpressi'd  it,  ‘  the  ])etri{action  of  our 
religion.*  'Phe  gn‘at<*r  mysteries  eoucerning  the  divine  object  of  our 
worship  are  symlHdiz<'d  in  the  fumlamental  design  of  the  structure  ; 
olh<*r  Christian  verities  are  set  forth  in  the  minor  arrangenieiits,  and 
ill  the  <»nianiental  <h*tails.  Por  instanci*.  the  mystery  of  the  holy  ami 
iiinliviiled  'Prinity,  ami  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonenient,  are  ex- 
pn‘sse<l  ill  tin*  greater  eh*ments  of  the  structure,  in  the  ground  plan, 
ami  in  the  more  important  lines  of  the  elevation.  Other  articles,  as 
the  l)<H‘trine  of  liegeneratioii  in  Holy  P>ai)tism,  and  the  Communion 
ot  Saint>,  timl  their  expression  in  tlu'^  subordinate  arrangcanents:  and 
th<*  pre<*<*pts  of  the  moral  law,  with  the  promises  and  threatenings  of 
the  gospel,  and  soinu  of  the  more  important  parts  of  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  atVonl  emlless  varieties  of  decorative  details.’ — Ib.,  p.  o. 

'1  he  more  partienlar  dcvelopincnt  ot*  these  iileas  is  furnished, 
p«irtly  hy  means  ot  an  ‘  exjiosition  ot  the  svmholieal  structure 
and  anangement  of  Kilpcck  (’bureb,  llerei'ordshire,’ extracted 
from  l.c^^i^s  *  Illustration  and  Hescrijition  5’ partly  in  a  similar 
exposition  hy  the  author,  of  whieli  Wells  cathedral  is  the  siih- 

.jcct.  'I  he  next  extract  is  from  Lewis,  as  (luoted  hy  Mr.  I’oolc 
in  illustration. 


‘  .Vvonlin^.  I..  Iimiiuu  the  cross  roriii  sliould  l.o  tlie  Ihiinda- 

“  . . .  "*  prayer,  heeaiisc  lli.'  reli-jioii  of  Chri.-t  enieilie.l  is 

to  Ih.  prearhed  w.thiii  its  ualls;  and  in  eonforn.ilv  rvith  tld.  prineiph- 
a  vast  niimlwr  ot  our  elmrehes  have  been  so  eon.  iVueted,  an.l  tvi-ely  so 
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lor  llu'  cssoiKV  of  i\  sulijoet  shoiiUl  be  its  foundation,  ainl  Christ 
criiciliod  is  tl»e  (‘ssence  of  our  relij'ion.  The  cross  is  inadc  up  of  three 
parts, — the  head,  tlie  heart,  and  tlie  body.  Tliese  divisions  answer  to 
th<‘  nave  or  boily  of  the  church,  for  the  faithful  and  catechumens  ;  the 
holv  i>lace,  cliancel,  or  choir  for  tlie  prii‘st  to  preach  from  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  in  the  nave,  and  to  nreivc  the  faithful  when  communicants;  and 
the  most  holy  place,  or  holy  of  holies,  for  the  priests  alone.  AVe  see 
in  this  arrangement  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject;  for  by  the 
three  divisions,  (.nir  church  is  made  to  he  in  trinity  as  it  ought  to  be. 
d'he  trinity  in  the  cross,  and  the  cross  in  trinity. 

‘  In  the  ground  plan  of  Kilpirk  b'liurch,  the  three  divisions  are 
represented  ;  but  the  cross  form  in  the  body  or  nave  is  lost,  probably 
in  conscipience  of  the  original  pavement  being  destroyed.  I  have  semi 
the  shaft  of  the  cross  in  the  nave  of  other  churches,  produced  by  the 

]»avi‘nn*nt  being  of  two  colours . 'I'his  cross  form  is  divideil  into 

three  jiarts.  In  the  lirst  we  have  the  nave,  the  second  is  the  chancel, 
and  the  third  is  the  holy  of  holies,  d'he  nave  lu'ing  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  church,  would,  in  the  language  of  the  designer,  be  read 
the  Father,  and  being  tin*  lirst  jiart,  is  of  none.*  The  chancel  or 
moss  (and  which  is,  as  it  w  ere,  inad(‘  to  arise  out  of  the  nave)  is  of  the 
nave  alone:  and  the  holy  of  holies  is  of  the  nave  and  of  the  chancel 
})i*oceeding  from  them.  Thus  it  is  that  the  ecclesiastical  designer 
tianslated  tlu*  creed  into  his  own  language,  and  informed  the  com¬ 
munity,  through  his  varied  forms,  divisions,  and  arrangements,  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity.’ — I.ciris,  as  r/aofed  ia/  p.  7. 

‘  Of  the  w  indows,’  says  Air.  Foole,  ‘  he  jiroceeds  to  say:  ‘  In  these 
three  divisions  there  an*  thn*e  arches  or  glories;  the  lirst,  and  which 
belongs  to  the  navi*,  is  the  largest,  and  is  designed  to  form  a  cross, 
ami  convey  oth(*r  scriptural  information;  the  si'cond  arch,  which  is  in 
tlu*  chancel,  is  plain;  and  tlu*  third,  which  is  in  the  holy  of  holies,  is 
designed  to  ap}K*ar  as  the  light  of  heaven.  In  the  nave  there  are 
three  window’s  or  lights;  the  west  oni^  is  the  largest.  'Fhere  is  also 
one  door.  All  an*  round-headed,  and  the  door  is  designed  to  form  a 
cross.  In  till*  chancel,  1  suppose,  then*,  were  none.  In  the  holy  of 
holies  th(*re  are  thn‘e  lights,  so  that  the*  beginning  and  the  end  is 
illuminated  through  the  'I'rinity,  and  the  whide  tak(*n  tog<,‘ther  make 
the  six  lights  [days]  of  creation;  and  the  one  door  makes  the  seventh 
day.’— lb. 


These  interpretations,  however,  though  ipiotcd  hy  Air.  Iconic, 
are  not  ‘  wholly  a(lo])ted’  hy  him,  as  he  docs  not  ‘  see  sulKcicnt 
reason  to  believe  that  the  relation  between  the  divine  persons  in 
the  ever  blessed  dVinity  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  three 
eoinpartinenls  of  the  church  ;  nor  does  the  allusion  to  the  six 


'fhis  is  evidently  bonoweil  from  the  Athanasian  creed  :  ‘  Tlie  Father 

is  made  of  none . 'fhe  Son  is  of  the  Father  alone.’  .  .  .  .  'Fhe  Holy 

(ihost  is  of  tlie  Father  ami  of  the  Son.  ...  *  [neither  made,  nor  created, 
nor  begotten,  but]  proceeding.’ — Ki;v. 
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llays  of  creation  appear*  to  him  ‘  very  clear  in  the  six  windows. 
The  mystic  signs  which  he  discovers  in  the  structure  and 
arrangements  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Wells  arc  thus  un- 
foldcu : — 

‘  In  this  case  you  will  find  the  same  great  Christian  verities,  Ihk 
Trinity  and  Tuk  Atonement,  expressed  in  a  different,  but  perfectly 
consistent  manner.  The  Atonement  is  sliadowed  forth  in  the  grand 
form  of  the  church,  the  cross,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  M'hoh*; 
and  in  this  instance,  as  in  some  (aher  large  churches,  as  in  Salisbury 
and  Lincoln  Cathedrals,  and  York  Minster,  we  liave  the  smalhn* 
trans<*pt  abt)ve  the  great  arms  (»f  the  cross,  representing  the  inscription 
pla(*ed  by  Pilate  over  tlie  head  of  our  crucified  Kcdeemer.  To  signify 
The  Iloi.Y  Trinity,  we  have,  first  of  all,  the  threefold  division 
lengtliwise  into  nave,  transepts,  and  choir;  and  then  the  threefold 
division  breadthwise,  of  the  nave  or  choir,  and  two  aisles.  In  tin* 
exterior  elevation,  the  two  western  towers,  with  the  central  tower 
with  which  they  an*  necessarily  associated  in  the  view  of  the  whole 
building  as  we  approach  it,  follow  the  same  ternary  arrangement;  ami 
in  the  interior  elevation,  we  have  the  like  in  the  three  stories  of  the 
nave  and  choir, — viz.,  the  first  tier  of  arches  separating  the  nave  and 
choir  respectively  from  the  aisles  on  either  hand — the  triforium  and 
the  clerestory.’ — 7'oo/c,  ib. 

Such,  then,  is  the  mystic  significance  of  Roman  and  Anglican 
churches  when  erected  in  the  style  recpiired  by  tlie  ‘  wants  of 
the  church,’  ‘  desiring  to  express’  these  tilings  ‘  in  all  her  methods 
of  embodying  herself  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  the  hearts  of 
her  sons.’  It  is  always  contrary  to  our  inclination  to  treat  what 
is  w'ritten  by  resnectahle  authors  with  anything  like  ridicule, 
es^>ccially  when  they  intend  to  he  serious ;  but  such  fine-spun 
theories  lus  these  arc  certainly  ridiculous  enough.  Not  that  we 
(luestion  for  a  moment  that  symbolism  is  aii  clement  of  art,  and 
that  when  the  useful  had  been  adc<|uately  realized  in  buildings 
dedicated  to  sacred  uses,  it  became  the  object  of  a  higher  art  to 
give  ornament  and  interest  to  them,  not  merely  by  the  adoption 
of  forms  adapted  to  arrest  the  eye,  or  affect  the  mind  through 
beauty  of  form  and  outline,  but  also  by  creations  of  fancy  capable 
of  acting  upon  the  will,  the  adections,  and  the  memory,  by  the 
force  of  some  association  or  other  which  they  were  felt  to  have 
with  the  doctrinal  truths  of  the  religion  in  w’hosc  service  these 
buildings  were  reared.  All  this  we  admit  and  feel.  It  is  sym¬ 
bolism  which  confers  the  highest  character  on  the  heaven- 
directod  spire ;  and  Milton,  who  was  no  papist,  could  not  but 

— I - love  tlie  hiijh  embowed  roof, 

antique  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

(’asling  a  dim  religious  light. 
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To  symbolism  in  itself,  then,  we  have  no  objection,  but  it 
must  1)0  intellii:jent,  consistent,  elevateil,  and  not  overdone ;  to 
express  it  in  one  term,  it  must  be  scriptural — New  Testament — 
svmbolism,  not  childish,  inconsistent,  Jewish,  heathen,  and  only 
in  part  (Miristian,  like  that  of  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Poole,  and  we 
must  with  regret  add,  though  the  charge  falls  on  him  much  more 
lightly,  Mr.  I’ugin. 

])uerility  of  the  system  now  under  review  is  a  ])t)int  we 
shall  not  discuss.  If  our  readers  did  not  apj)reciate  it  wlieu  ^Ir. 
Lewis  was  illustrating  the  mystery  enveloped  in  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  church  windows,  or  deriving  the  relation  of  the 
larger  i)orti()ns  of  the  church  to  that  which  the  Athanasian  creeil 
foolishlv  endeavours  to  describe  as  subsisting  in  the  Trinity,  or 
when  5lr.  Poole  was  bringing  in  his  recipe  for  giving  a  sacred 
character  to  round  churches,  or  making  out  first  a  trinity  in  the 
church’s  length,  then  another  in  the  breadth,  then  two  others  in 
th(‘  interior  and  exterior  elevation,  nothing  which  we  could  say 
woidd  make  it  ])lainer.  Hut  certainly,  nothing  ever  ]H‘rpctrated 
in  verbal  criticism  can  well  exceed  the  arbitrariness  even  of  Mr. 
Poole’s  elucidations,  though  by  no  means  so  far  gone  as  Mr. 
Ja'wis,  for  he  luus  only  to  wish  for  a  ‘  ternary  arrangement,’  as 
he  terms  it,  and  it  comes  to  hand  without  cither  nicety  or  scruple, 
'riius,  in  the  first  extract  which  we  gave  from  him,  his  three 
divisions  of  the  church  were  porch,  nave,  and  chancel.  These 
served  to  distinguish  them.  Afterwards,  however,  when  he 
comes  to  illustrate  the  Trinity,  thev  are  nave,  transepts,  and 
choir,  so  that  there  are,  in  fact,  four  divisions ;  hut  as  he  wanted 
only  three,  and  wanted  two  sets  for  two  different  calculations,  he 
hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  beginning  his  two  calculations 
at  different  ends,  and  so  obtained  two  different  sets. 

One  (piestion,  however,  occurs  to  us  before  we  proceed.  If 
churches  with  three  towers  set  forth  one  Trinity,  what  do  churches 
with  two  or  one  set  forth?  We  p.'isscd  the  other  day  a  church 
with  two  towers,  the  one  lofty,  the  other  low.  This  said  wc 
must  be  an  Arian  church.  Hut  no  :  it  was  a  raflw/tc  church  (so 
called)  erected  by  Mr.  Pugin,  and  the  lower  tower  was  unfinished 
for  want  of  funds.  We  suj)])ose  the  proper  explanation  of  this 
matter  is,  that  comjtlete  ami  perfect  churches  have  a  positive 
mystical  character,  but  that  in  others,  the  symbolism  is  latent. 
It  is  time,  however,  that  the  world  Wius  enlightened  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  we  have  seen  both  churches  and  Unitarian  meeting¬ 
houses  with  two  turrets. 

A  graver  charge  than  that  of  puerility  and  arbitrariness  may 
however  be  advanced  Jigainst  these  symbols.  They  teach,  if 
anything,  error  as  well  jus  truth,  the  inventions  of  men  as  well  as 
the  ‘  true  sayings  of  God.’  The  s|>irit  embodied  in  them,  as 
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Mr.  Poole  pretends,  is,  if  Seripturo  be  the  standard,  ‘  a  Iving 
spirit.’  'riiat  we  may  not  advanec  this  eharge  without  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  truth,  we  shall  apj)ly  to  Mr.  Poole’s  ideas  of 
arehiteetiiral  structure  the  same  test  (in  part,  at  least)  which  in 
the  next  extract  he  has  applied  to  some  deeorations  of  churches 
adapted  to  tlic  Roman  service.  'J’hc  head  and  front  of  Romanist 
o.Oenee  is  indeed  oddly  dcseribed  in  the  words  which  we  have 
put  in  italics,  but  the  general  complaint  is  just. 


‘  'I'hc  deeuralionsof  eliurelies  refer,  perliaiis,  more  to  the  communion 
of  saints  than  to  any  other  article  of  tlie  faith,  which  is  remarked  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  statues  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  of  the 
foumlers,  and  benefactors,  and  patron  saints  of  churches,  of  Christian 
kings  and  princes,  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  tin*  r>les>ed  Virgin  and  of  the  twelve  a})0.  ties,  with  persons 
eminent  in  eccle>iastical  history,  in  the  niches  and  other  receptacles 
of  scnlptun*  and  painting  with  which  our  older  churches  abound.  Now 
I  am  oblmed  tt>  confess  that  the  doctrine  which  is  thus  embodied  is 
stmietimes  decidedly  corru})t.  The  position  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at 
the  right  hand  of  (lod  the  Father,  i\s  she  is  sometimes  represented  in 
(Jothic  sculpture,  does  not  agree  with  Scripture,  or  with  catholic 
theidogy;  but  it  is  tntrse  than  this  that  the  false  doctrine  of  the  saints 
is  made  tit  distnrh  that  (Ustinction  to  which  1  have  just  alludcal,  between 
structure  and  ornauicut ;  and  that,  not  content  with  giving  the  saints, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  especially,  a  false  place  in  tlie  niches  or  pediments, 
or  painted  windows  of  churches,  the  ecclesiastics  nf  the  middle  ages  hare 
given  them  a  pnrtinn  af  the  vert/  structure  of  the  church  which  seemed 
tt»  be  ilevoted  to  the  embodying  of  those  great  mysteries  which  respect 
the  divine  oljects  of  our  worship.  The  chaj)els  of  the  saints  occupy  a 
prominent  place*  in  tin*  very  foundation,  and  form  a  remarkable  portion 
of  tin*  great  lines  of  tin*  elevation,  and  this  is  obtruded  iqmn  the  notice 
in  almost  all  our  largt*r  churcln*s,  where  the  chapel  (»f  our  lady  is 
plaeeel,  eastward  of  the  very  altar  itself, — that  is,  above  every  sym- 
i)oli(*al  representation  of  which  the  church  admits.  In  Canterbury 
eatln*dral,  even  the  Ladt/'s  chape!  is  thrust  into  a  add  north  corner,  to 
make  way  for  the  crown  and  martyrdom  of  'Jdiomas  a  Becket.’ — 

Pitidcj  pp.  7,  S. 


Now,  although  we  cannot  recognise  in  that  ‘  highly  favoured’ 
woman,  of  whom  our  Lord  was  born  aceording  to  the  flesh,  any 
title  to  the  c]fithet,  ‘  Our  l^ady,’  and  do  not  feel  the  horrors 
which  Mr.  I’oole  (perhaps  in  the  same  spi/it  of  chivalric  admi¬ 
ration  and  platonic  atfection  for  her  which  had  previously 
animated  the  breasts  of  Augustine  and  the  judicious  Hooker^) 


•  ‘  \\  c  dare  not  cxccj)!,  no,  not  tlic  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  of  whom, 
althongl)  we  >ay  witli  St.  .\iignstine,  for  the  honour  sake  which  we  owe  to 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  (Mirist,  we  are  not  willing  in  this  cause  to  move  any 
(|uestion  of  his  mother ;  yet,  ^;c. — Hooker  Disc,  on  Justification,  sect.  '2, 
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In  one  vp.ir  .  ...  mtii 
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numes  become  obsolete,  the  saints  are  forgotten ;  and  when  their 
names  are  retained,  their  memory  is  hononred.  The  splendid 
eiiurch  of  St.  Genevieve  in  l^iris,  bears  upon  its  pediment  the 
inscription,  i)  o.M.  sub  invocatione  sanct.e  genovef.e  sacrum, 
and  the  designations,  St.  ^lartin’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  St.  Magdalen, 
and  ‘  (’hrist  (’hiirch,’  to  specify  no  more,  were  respectively 
given  to  oiir  parish  churches  to  denote  that  in  them  tlie  divine 
favour  might  be  advautiKironshj  ])ropitiated,  if  the  aid  of 
Bishop  Martin  of  Tours,  I'homas  the  Apostle,  Mary  the  pos¬ 
sessed  woman  of  Magdala,  and  the  divine  incarnate  Uedeemer, 
as  the  patrons  of  the  res|H?ctive  districts,  were  invoked  at  the  same 
time.  Now  what  is  this  nomenclature,  persevered  in,  however, 
to  the  ]>rescnt  day,  but  a  system  for  pcq>etuating  error,  an  error 
of  which  the  })rcsbyterian  establishment  of  the  north — oh  that 
such  inconsistencies  should  be — complacently  retains  its  share. 

We  might  also  show  that  the  alleged  division  of  the  church 
into  clergy  and  laity,  expressed  by  the  distinction  of  the  nave 
and  choir,  is  a  doctrine  decidedly  corrupt,  and  docs  not  agree 
‘  with  Scripture,’  all  believers  being  (iod’s  clergy,  if  the  New 
'restament  is  to  be  followed  (sec  1  Pet.  v.  3,  in  the  original),  and 
Xaor  being  employed  (except  when  used  with  a  commendatory 
epithet  to  denote  the  churcii  generally,  as  in  1  Pet.  ii.  9)  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  not  the  general  body  of  the  faithful  from  the  official 
ministry,  hut  the  general  populace  from  the  body  of  the  faithful, 
e.  g.  Acts  ii.  47  ;  xii.  30,  36.  But  this  hint  must  suffice  on  that 
matter.  'I'lie  field  of  argument  is  too  encumbered  with  unneces¬ 
sary  (juestions  and  interested  perversions  to  ])c  entered  on  as  a 
brancli  of  our  present  subject. 

Both  Mr.  Pugin  and  Mr.  Poole  feel  indignant  that  the  middle 
ages  should  in  modern  times  he  so  frequently  designated  as  ‘  the 
dark  ages,’  and  both  the  llomanist  and  Anglican  clergy  have 
come  forth,  we  must  admit,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  in 
defence  of  their  cultivation.  This  is  an  interesting  subject,  as 
the  papers  entituled  ‘  the  dark  ages’  in  the  ‘  British  ^lagazine’ 
abundantlv  testifv.  But  what  opinion  can  we  form  either  of  the 


teachers  or  the  taught,  when  religious  truth,  during  the  almost 
total  neglect  of  ])rcaching,  except  on  saints’  days,  and  at  a  time 
when  letters  were  confined  almost  to  the  regular  clercv,  and  but 
a  tew  ot  them,  was  communicated  and  impressed  upon  the  people 
by  means  ot  the  dark  and  doubtful  sviu.bols  wo  have  been  dis- 


enssing.  One  faithful  jireacher  of  the  word  of  God, — nav,  one 
l)il)Ie-rcadcr,  outweighs  the  whole  ajiparatns  in  efficiency,  even 
supposing  that  these  symbols  had  taught  nothing  but  the  truth. 
But  when  we  consider  how  the  case  really  stood,  we  do  not 
woiuler  that  an  indignant  people,  when  the  clear  light  of  the 
protestant  lelormation  Imrst  forth,  rose  up  against  even  the 
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structures  wlicrciu  so  luuch  error  and  luisehief  were  cnshrluod ; 
and  if  Knox  were  really  pjuilty  of  all  that  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  charge  to  his  account  in  tliis  respect,  and  were  every  one  of 
the  vcnicioiis  statements  made  by  cathedral  showmen  against  that 
personification  (to  them)  of  all  evil — Cromwell,  satisfactorily 
established,  we  could  excuse  them  both. 

We  shall  now  dismiss  the  subject  for  the  present,  with  an  ex- 
jwession  of  regret  that  Mr.  Pugin  has  thought  proper  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  a  work  ou  a  professional  subject,  so  many  insinuations 
and  eontemptnous  allusions  as  it  contains.  If  he  really  believes 
that  catholic  England  was  merry  England  for  the  humbler 
classes,  as  he  says,  and  that  happiness  was  more  widely  ditl’uscd 
then  than  now,  we  can  only  pity  him.  There  are,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  too  many  passages  in  these  lectures  whicii  show  that  a  man 
may  be  a  zealous  Komanist,  without  being,  in  his  judgments  and 
demeanour  at  leiist,  a  catholic  (diristian.  We  ho])e,  howev(‘i% 
that  his  book  will  be  extensively  read,  notwithstanding  the 
author's  flings  at  the  modern  machinery  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  and  similar  manifestations  of  bigoted  and  sectarian 
exclusiveness,  for  as  a  ])rofessional  book,  it  abounds  in  sound 
instruction  and  admirable  exemplifications.  And  should  a  pro- 
testant  reader  be  otiended,  as  no  doubt  he  may  at  the  con- 
temj)tuous  expressions  he  will  too  frcipicntly  find  in  it,  let  him 
turn  to  the  ])latc  ojinositc  page  32,  and  he  will  have  his  revenge. 
He  will  there  see  tliat  the  man  whose  taste  is  so  jmre  that  he 
cannot  brook  a  castellated  grate,  or  a  clock-case  in  the  form  of  a 
cathedral  tower,  has  no  objection  to  a  rerK[uarv,  cast,  or  ham¬ 
mered  out  of  silver  plate,  into  the  effigies  of  some  venerated 
bisho])  I 


Art.  II.  Thr  ffnr/is  of'  1U'njamin  Franklin ^  contninunj  srvrrnl  7b//- 
ticdl  (Dnl  Ifisforirai  I'rocts  not  invhnhd  in  an?/  former  edition^  a?nl 
man?/  T.ettvrs^  Offiria!  and  Fri?'(?ff\  not  hitherto  p??hfishe(h  n'ith 
jVotes  and  a  Life  of'  the  A?(tho?\  l>v  Jared  Sparks.  10  vols. 
Svo.  Boston.  ‘iSJfi— 1810. 

Emigration  by  the  advance  of  ])ublic  funds  is  a  subject  of  the 
utmost  importance,  involving  several  great  difficulties ;  but 
u]>()n  this  theme  we  do  not  at  ]wescnt  intend  to  enter.  '^I'he 
subject  of  colonial  government,  which  we  shall  discuss,  is  cpiilc 
independent  of  emigration,  and  affects  established  interests  far 
too  extensive  to  be  fairly  or  ]>rndcntly  treated  with  tlu^ 
neglect  which  it  has  hitherto  encountered.  A  survey,  there¬ 
fore,  of  some  of  the  stores  furnished  by  colonial  experience 
for  the  imjnovcment  of  colonial  government,  may  be  well  timed. 
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Of  llioso  stores,  none  lire  more  useful  tliim  the  ()t 

I'rimkliii  ^  luul  to  llie  iiumcroiis  viiluiible  piibliciitions,  foi  wbieb 
the  riiiteil  States  of  Nortli  America  and  the  world  at  lar^e  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Sparks,  the  volumes  now  before  us  make 
an  addition  more  important  to  the  British  public  than  any 
others  of  the  same  class  with  which  we  arc  accpiaintcd.  To  the 
reader  who  is  interested  in  colonial  atiairs,  a  lar^e  portion  ot  this 
tine  work  has  also  the  merit  of  being  at  this  moment  singularly 
opportune,  for  the  following  reasons,  which  will  be  appreciated  in 
every  corner  of  our  colonies. 

Frankliirs  writings  treat  in  great  detail  of  the  way  in  which 
British  colonies  arc  founded  and  flourish,  as  well  as  of  the  errors  of 
the  government,  which,  in  aiming  at  an  unjust  domination  over 
the  thirteen  old  American  colonies,  impeded  their  prosperity  and 
jirovoked  the  sanguinary  struggle  so  fatal  to  the  supremacy  of 
(ireat  Britain.  'J'liey  further  exhibit  a  full  disjilay  of  the  means 
bv  which  the  outraged  colonists  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
independence,  after  they  had  most  reluctantly  resorted  to  arms 
in  vindication  of  their  ancient  rights.  The  lesson,  however,  to 
be  learned  from  the  utter  failure  of  the  ^lachiavclian  ])olicy 
attempted  to  be  enforced  over  those  colonics,  has  been  absolutely 
thrown  away  upon  onr  government,  as  it  has  been  long  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  public,  at  whose  cxjicnsc  it  was  taught. 

Through  various  pretences  since  1782  (the  date  of  the  inde- 
]>endencc  of  the  thirteen  old  colonies),  the  same  policy  has 
lieen  established  over  many  new  ones,*  in  which  despotism 
]>revails  to  a  degree  un])aralleled  in  British  history.  The  evil 
eousecpiences  of  this  have  been  enormous,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  lover  of  his  country  to  call  for  a  reform  of  the  system 
which  has  led  to  so  gross  an  abuse  of  ]M)wcr.  The  experience 
of  half  a  century  mav  thus  become  a  beacon  to  the  future;  and 
the  new  emj)ires  fast  forming  under  British  auspices  be  con¬ 
solidated  by  the  avoiilance  of  past  errors. 

'The  necessity  of  a  deep  searching  impiiry  into  this  matter  will 
be  admitted  bv  all  who  rellect  on  those  evil  consciiueuccs,  coupled 
with  the  fact,  that  howewr  the  acipiisitions  of  the  crown  abroad 
since  the  American  revolution  ditler  in  other  ])oints,  they  all 
agree  in  being  thus  despotically  governed.  In  the  ]nirely 
British  settlements  ot  the  Aiistralias,  eipially  with  our  comjuesls 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  .Mrica,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  also  in 
Narious  other  (piarters  ot  the  globe  the  sii])remc  rule  has  everv- 
wheic  been  the  despotfs^i  of  the  C\douuil  Office,  Indeed,  so 

•  New  South  Wales,  Van  Dioman’s  Laiul,  Swan  River,  S.nulj  Australia, 
the  ('ape  of  (jooil  llope,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Malta,  (Jniana,  Trinidad,  Sierra 
l.eone,  and  Ncu  /Zealand,  not  to  add  Indian  and  Chinese  settlements. 
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complete  is  the  siieeess  of  this  olhee,  that  even  the  New  Zealand 
(\)lonv,  founded  in  a  ji^reat  degree  hy  a  powerfnl  body  of  ardent 
reformers  of  Colonial  })olicy,  has  accepted  an  arbitrary  constitu¬ 
tion  to  begin  their  young  Ih'itish  empire  upon  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.  It  does  not  however  recpiire  the  gift  of  second  sight  to 
perceive  that  tliis  crown  colony  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  lirst 
scenes  of  the  early  coming  struggle  for  a  return  to  our  ancient 
principle  office  colonial  government. 

We  cannot  stop  to  trace  the  arts  by  which  the  Colonial  Ollicc 
has  succeeded  by  playing  parties  against  each  other  so  as  to 
di'rive  aid  from  all — from  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals, — 
nay,  even  from  religious  and  philanthropic  bodies,  although 
their  leaders  have  long  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  iniipiity 
of  the  system.  It  is  enough  to  justifv  a  call  lor  relbrm,  that  the 
results  in  modern  colonies  arc — general  discontent  among  the 
whites,  and  ruin  to  the  aborigines,  abroad;  and  at  home,  ]n*odi- 
gality  in  the  ])lace  of  the  economy,  which  for  the  most  part  pre¬ 
vailed  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  oUl  free  colonies. 

"I'hesc  evils  must  in  existing  circumstances  be  remedied  by 
very  ditferent  measures  from  those  which  saved  tlie  old 
colonies,  f  orming  one  block  of  territory,  and  inhabited  chielly 
by  one  nation,  they  were  able  to  combine  in  order  to  resist  by 
lighting ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  misgov^'med  colonists  of 
modern  times  are  sej)arated  from  each  other  by  oceans,  and  by 
various  manners  and  languages,  so  that,  happily,  military  com¬ 
bination  for  such  a  ]uirposc  is  impossible.  Hut  resistance  of 
another  character  is  in  our  power;  and  vigorous,  judicious  ilis- 
cussion  in  every  ])ossible  form,  with  bills  and  other  proceedings 
ill  ])aiTiament,  and  private  enterprises  of  various  kinds,  cannot 
fail  of  beneficial  edects. 

'riie  writings  of  f'rankliii  arc  invaluable  in  aid  of  such  clforts. 
ddiey  furnish  amjile  materials  for  jierfectly  ap|)reciating  the  state 
of  colonial  affairs  before  the  American  war;  and  as  the  j>rinciples 
which  then  influenced  the  government  in  its  erroneous  course 
are  now  struggling  hard  for  the  masterv,  a  review  of  the  affairs 
traceil  in  these  writings,  and  of  the  mischievous  jirinciples  whieli 
the  author  resisted,  will  serve  both  to  recommend  what  was  good 
in  times  jiast,  and  to  justify  the  call  for  changes  of  what  is  at 
present  notoriously  evil.  I'he  attentive  study  of  them  will  serve 
to  promote  the  success  of  British  colonial  enterprise,  which  is 
opening  a  career  more  brilliant  than  ever,  and  it  is  a  worthy  task 
to  give  to  that  enterprise  its  just  issue,  by  correcting  the  errors 
of  the  government,  which  has  too  much  inijieded,  and  even 
attemjitetl  to  stoj),  what  it  should  have  merely  guided  and  duly 
controlled. 

It  is  110  new  thing  to  look  upon  Frankliifs  genius  and  eha- 
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ractcr  as  of  weight  in  the  greatest  civil  questions.  Iwo  and 
twenty  years  ago  the  American  minister  in  London,  Mr.  Rush, 
was  told  by  one  who  turned  out  to  be  in  the  secret,  that  in  the 
next  ‘  (iiiarterlv  Review,’  an  article  on  Franklin  was  to  be  ^  the 
medium  of  an  attaek  u])on  the  L  nited  States.  It  would  disparage 
the  ])eople,  and  underrate  their  resources,  in  order  to  lower  their 
reputation  in  Europe.  To  this  end  it  would  be  translated  into 
Erench,  republished  in  Paris,  jmd  thence  be  widely  circulated. 
Eiually,  the  article  was  already  known  to  ])crsons  who  stood 
high  in  England,  and  countenanced  by  them.’* 

We  proceed  to  make  a  ditlerent  use  of  the  works  of  this  ‘  great 
philosopher,  economist,  and  statesman,’  first  describing  the 
contents  of  this  edition  without  repeating  the  common  and  well 
known  incidents  of  his  life,  and  only  glancing  at  his  scientific 
and  moral  productions  with  which  the  worfd  is  snfhciently 
familiar. 

To  the  autoi)iography,  which  was  first  published  many  years 
ago,  Mr.  Sparks  has  added  an  original  memoir,  with  ‘  the  design  to 
touch  brieily  upon  all  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Erankliu 
from  the  time  his  own  narrative  breaks  oft*,  according  to  the  method 
adopted  by  him  in  his  memoir  of  himself,  and  not  to  write  an 
*  essay  on  his  genius  and  character,  nor  an  historical  account  of 
his  discoveries  as  a  philosopher,  and  his  achievements  as  a  states¬ 
man  and  moralist.' — Vol.  i.,  p.  538.  This  original  memoir,  and 
a  few  miscellaneous  ]>ieces  besides  the  autobiography,  fill  the 
first  volume  of  the  collection.  The  whole  of  the  remaining  nine 
volumes  contain  well  authenticated  writings  of  Dr.  Erankliu  ; 
cxccnt  the  third,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  devoted  to 
the  llistory  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  production  after  being 
thought  for  eighty  years  to  be  from  his  pen,  now  appears  from 
his  own  positive  testimony,  in  a  lately  discovered  and  interesting 
letter  to  David  Hume,  to  have  been  mainly  written  by  another 
person.  'I  he  second  and  fourth  volumes  contain  political  and 
historical  papers;  the  fifth,  important  political  tracts;  the  sixth, 
]>apers  and  letters  on  immcrous  philosophical  subjects ;  and  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  volumes  contain  correspond¬ 
ence,  conchuling  with  conveniently  arranged  indexes  of  the  whole 
collection. 


1  he  new  writings  of  I  ranklin  in  this  edition  are — some  of  the 
essays,  and  many  letters.  Of  the  former,  it  will  be  a  sufticient 
notice  to  «piote  their  titles  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  They  arc 
curious  illustrations  of  the  variety  of  his  pursuits,  and*^  the 
activity  of  his  mind.  1732.  New  Translation  of  the  Lord’s 


A  Resilience  at  the  Court  of  London,  by  Richard  Rush,  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  btates  of  America, 
from  1817  to  l8‘Jj.  London.  1833.  p.  276. 
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l^rayer.  1745.  On  Persi)inuioii  and  Absorption;  and  the  Motion 
of  the  lllood  in  the  Heart.  On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
(\)njeetiire  as  to  the  Cause  why  Ships  in  crossinjr  the  Atlantic 
have  longer  piussjinjes  in  sailinj^  westward  than  in  sailin**;  eastward. 
1747.  North-east  Storms.  Origin  of  Springs  in  ^lountains ; 
Petrified  Shell  in  the  Apalachian  Mountains.  Observations  on 
a  Tariff.  Experiments  on  the  (hdture  of  Grass.  A  Conjecture 
as  to  the  cause  of  Heat  of  the  Blood  in  Health,  and  of  the  (^old 

and  Hot  Pits  of  sonu*  Eevers.  1750.  Ueasons  whv  North-eivst 

« 

Storms  begin  at  the  South.  Iiuniiries  respecting  the  mode  of 
PlantiiiiT  Heilires.  1751.  UemarKs  on  Husbandry.  1752.  Ke- 


marks  on  Mr.  Coldcn’s  Theory  of  Eight.  1753.  On  the  Mode 
of  Coatiny:  Electrical  Jars.  Transit  of  ^lerciirv  in  1753.  Pro- 
j)crtics  of  Water  on  Smeaton's  Air  Pump.  1703.  (\)ngelations 
of  Ciuicksilver.  1708.  Petition  of  the  Letter  Z.  1772.  On  the 
Security  of  the  Powder  Magazines  at  Purfleet.  Description  of 
(\iutons  Apparatus.  Some  Directions  for  Drawing  Tones  from 
(he  Glasses  of  tlie  Annoniea.  1773.  The  Wholesomeness  of 
Mannfaetnring  Establishments.  Moist  Air  not  nnhealthy. 
Torpedo  Magnetic  Needle.  Electrical  Machine.  1774.  Answers 
to  (inestious  on  Philosophical  Subjects.  Experiment  to  show 
tliat  Electricity  docs  not  pass  through  a  ])erfect  vaennm.  1786. 
Dcscrij)tion  of  an  Instnnnent  for  taking  down  Books  from  high 
shelves. 

The  familiar  letters,  amoimting  to  many  hnndrcds,  written  by 
and  to  Franklin,  constitute  a  very  valuable  part  of  this  edition. 
Of  these  letters,  Mr.  Sparks  published  a  small  volume  seven 
yeai*s  iigo;  but  509  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  ])rint.  41ic 
most  im|)ortant  of  them,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  other 
original  materials,  are  described  by  the  editor  in  the  following 
terms,  which  are  <pioted  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdotes, 
blit  chiefly  in  order  to  suggest  that  further  in([niry  in  Eiujland 
may  ])rodncc  similar  materials  still  wanted  to  complete  Franklin’s 
political  and  personal  history. 

‘  The  autobiography  of  Dr.  Franklin,  as  he  wrote  it,’  says  Mr. 
Sparks,  ‘  first  a\)peared  in  his  graiulson’s  edition.  Many  otlier  valuabh; 
jiapers,  jiartieiilarly  his  olHcial  correspundenee  during  his  resi<len(!e  in 
France,  and  numerous  private  letters,  were  printed  from  the  original 
manuscripts.  Of  the  philosophical  and  political  papers,  the  work  com- 
]>rised  only  a  selection  from  those  that  liad  already  been  printed.  It 
was  first  ]niblishe<l  in  three  (piarto  volumes,  and  afterwards  in  six 
volumes  octavo.  Some  time  before  this  edition  was  jmt  to  press  in 
London,  another  was  begun  by  William  Duane,  in  Phila<lelphia. 
Three  or  four  volumes  were  already  printed  when  AV^illiarn  'remple 
Franklin’s  proposals  were  issued.  Sulisequcntly  he  and  Mr.  Duane 
entered  into  an  arrangement  by  which  both  were  to  have  the  use  of 
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all  the  iiiatoriiiLs  and  the  two  works  were  to  be  published  simultaneously 
ill  Kngland  aiul  the  Unite<l  States.  Ihe  Philadelphia  edition,  in  six 
iK’tavo  volumes,  includes  many  philosophical  and  political  papeis,  .ind 
some  letters  which  are  not  louiid  in  the  Pondon  edition;  and  it  has 
reemitly  been  reprinted  with  some  additions  in  two  ^olunles  ot  tin* 
roval  octavt)  size. 

"'I'liere  has  also  been  published  at  Paris,  in  two  small  volumes,  a 
seleetion  iVom  Franklin’s  writings  in  Spanish,  translated  Iroin  the 
French  by  Mangnio. 

‘  In  the  volumes  now  presented  to  the  ])ublic,  it  has  bei'ii  the  editors 
design  to  maki*  n  nmijtlt  fr  atUvction  ot  the  writings  ot  Franklin  as  lar 
as  they  are  known  to  exist,  and  to  add  sneh  occasional  notes  and  ex¬ 
planations  as  he  sn|)j)osed  would  be  in  some  degree  uselul  to  the 
reader.  4'he  ]»revious  colh‘ctions  have  been  examined,  and  every  piece 
contained  in  them  has  l»een  inserted,  except  a  lew  which  the  editor 
was  cmivinced  by  competent  evidence  were  not  written  by  Franklin. 
IMon*c»ver,  a  ean‘lul  search  has  been  made  in  all  the  printed  books, 
magazines,  pam[ddets,  and  newspapers,  in  which  it  was  deemed  pro- 
hahh*  that  any  of  the  author’s  writings  would  be  found  in  the  form 
of  essays,  political  tracts,  or  letters.  P>y  this  research,  the  mass  of 
materials  from  printed  sources  has  been  c<)nsiilerably  enlarged.  Seven 
years  ago  the  editor  published  a  small  volninc  of  ‘  F'ranklin’s  Fhuniliar 
Letters,’  whi<*li  were  tlu*n  nearly  all  printed  for  the  lirst  time,  and  to 
wlTn’li  were  added  several  tndginal  papers.  The  entire  contents  oi’ 
that  vtdnme  are  embraced  in  the  ]>resent  work.  In  short,  no  print<‘d 
paper  has  been  t)mitted  which  is  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Franklin. 

‘  'Fhe  eilitor  has  b»*en  fortunate,  also,  in  obtaining  manuscript  mate¬ 
rials.  Ilis  researches,  as  well  in  the  j)nblie  offices  of  I^ondon  and 
Paris  as  those  of  the  Pniti'd  States,  and  in  many  private  collections, 
while  he  was  pn*paring  the  ‘  Lih*  and  Writings  of  AVashington’  for 
publication,  brought  into  his  hamls  numerous  original  and  unpublished 
letters  of  Franklin,  of  which  he  has  availed  himself*  in  this  work,  lint 
he  has  been  mainly  indebted  to  individuals  who,  with  a  liberality 
demanding  the  warmest  ackimwledginent,  have  readily  contributed 
>nch  original  papers  as  thev  possessed. 

In  the  library  of  (ti‘orge  tin*  4  bird,  presented  to  the  llritish  nation 
by  (icorge  tin*  fourth,  is  a  mannseript  volume  consisting  of  a  corres- 
pomlence  between  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Poston,  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
(»i)\t‘rnor  1  t>wnal,  lor  several  years  imnu'diately  preceding  tlie  Ivcvo- 
lutioii.  Ihe  history  ot  this  volume  is  curious.  Immediatelv  after  the 
affair  at  l^'xingt<»n,  tlie  town  of  Poston  was  surrounded  by  American 
tioop.>,  and  all  interc’ourse  with  the  c(,)nntry  was  cut  off,  exc<‘pt  by  per- 
mis>ion  of  the  Priti.>h  commander;  and  no  person  was  allowed  to  pass 
the  lines  without  lu  ing  si  arciied.  Among  the  principal  men  in  the 
town  who  were  friendly  to  tlie  cause  of  the  ]u*ople,  was  Dr.  Cooper,  a 
m.in  di>tingui>hed  for  his  abilities  and  for  the  influence  he  had  exer¬ 
cised  by  his  pen  and  the  weight  of  his  character  in  opposition  to  the 
PritK-li  claims.  \\  ith  others,  he  obtained  a  passport  to  leave  the 
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town.  At  this  time  he  hiul  in  his  possession  a  number  of  original 
letters  from  Dr.  Franklin  and  Ciovernor  Fownall,  and  the  drafts  of  his 
answers,  all  of  which  had  an  immediate  hearing  on  the  controversy 
between  tlie  two  eountries.  lleing  unwilling  to  destroy  or  lose  these 
papers,  and  apprehensive  that  they  would  be  taken  from  him  if  he 
attem]»ted  to  convey  them  through  the  lines,  he  det<‘rmined  to  leaNC 
them  behind  in  the  hands  of  a  eonlidential  friend,  with  directiims  to 
forward  them  together  in  a  i)areel,  and  send  them  to  Mr.  »letlVies,  who 
wius  then  eontined  to  his  b(*d  by  sickness,  and  unable  to  leave  the  town. 
'J'hese  papers  Mr.  »Ietli*ies  deposited  in  a  trunk,  which  eontaine<l  other 
things  of  his  own.  As  soon  as  ^Ir.  dellVies  reeov(*red,  he  likewise 
went  into  the  country.  In  the  meantime,  his  son,  Dr.  flohn  Jeffries, 
adhering  to  the  side  of  the  loyalists,  did  not  choose  to  accompany  his 
father,  but  remained  in  Boston;  and  his  father  left  many  things  in  his 
charge,  ami  among  otluu's,  the  above-mentioned  trunk,  either  not 
knowing,  or  forgetting  that  it  contained  the  treasure  belonging  to  his 
f  riend.  'I'his  trunk  was  nearly  a  year  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  deffries 
before  he  examined  its  contents,  when,  upon  tlu*  evacuation  of  Boston, 
collecting  his  effects  in  order  to  embark  with  the  British  troops  for 
Halifax,  he  accidentally  discovered  the  packet  of  letters,  and  took  it 
with  him.  From  Halifax  he  carried  it  to  London,  and  presented  it  to 
a  Mr.  'fhompson,  who  sent  it  to  the  king,  with  an  ex[)lanation  of  the 
particulars,  the  substance  of  which  is  here  given,  'fhe  original  pa|)ers 
are  hound  in  one  volume,  and  a  copy  of  the  whole  was  procured  in 
the  king's  library  by  ^Ir.  Bichanl  Biddle,  tin*  abh*  and  ingenious 
author  of  the  ‘  .Alemoirs  of  Sebastian  C'abot,’  who  has  obligingly  en¬ 
trusted  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  editor.  The  letters  of  both  Dr. 
I'ranklin  and  Dr.  CV)Oj>er  tluis  furnished,  are  among  the  best  original 
materials  in  the  present  edition.* 

Another  source  sii])plic(l  large  portions  of  the  new  mailer  of 
ihese  vohnnes ;  but  it  appears  from  Mr.  Sparks’  preface,  lhat 
much  is  slill  wanting  to  make  the  colleetion  complele. 

‘Although,’  he  says,  ‘he  has  spared  neither  labour  nor  ex))ensc  in  his 
emleavours  to  make  this  edition  a  complete  C(>lh‘etion  of  the  w  ritings 
of  Franklin,  yet  he  is  constrained  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
the  author,  that  he  has  been  less  successful  than  he  could  have  w  islie<l. 
Many  pa[)ers  know’ii  to  liave  once  existed,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
lind.  of  this  description  are  numerous  letters  to  his  son,  written 
before  the  Bevolution,  and  also  his  letters  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  to  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law',  a  very  few  of  w  hich  have, 
been  preserved.  Again,  Ids  entire  correspondence  w  ith  the  Assem¬ 
blies  of  Pennsylvania,  New'  »Jersey,  and  Oeorgia,  while  he  was  agent 
for  tla  se  colonies  in  Knglaml,  has  hitherto  (‘luded  the  most  vigilant 
search.  It  is  possible  that  other  w  ritings  may  yet  be  brought  to  light 
which  may  alfortl  some  future  editor  the  means  of  moi’e  entire  success.’ 
—  \’ol.  i.,  l^nfacc, 

A  considerable  number  of  the  letters,  now  first  ])nblishc(l,  are 
ot  great  interest.  These  are  the  familiar  and  frecpient  epistles 
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of  Dr.  Franklin  to  his  wife ;  and  along  with  many  otlieis  con¬ 
tained  in  these  volumes,  they  abundantly  refute  the  iinputcition 
long  ago  ciist  upon  him,  ot  having  been  negligent  ot  domestic 

ties,  and  cold  to  his  nearest  kindred.  ,  , 

Besides  tliis  transient  notice  of  some  of  Dr.  hranklius  pci- 
sonal  relations,  we  may  here  state,  that  in  Mr.  Jisparks  edition 
will  l)e  found  two  valuable  portraits,  not  before  engraved.  One 
is  of  Franklin  at  about  the  age  of  thirty ;  and  the  other  of  his 
wife.  Both  are  bv  American  artists;  and  it  gives  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  degree  of  relineinent,  which  prevailed  among 
the  old  colonists,  when  persons  in  only  moderately  easy  eircuin- 
stanees  could  indulge  a  refined  taste  with  so  much  facility  and 
success. 

Another  striking  circumstance  in  Franklin’s  life,  is  illustrated 
in  a  very  lively  maimer  by  this  collection  of  his  own  writings, 
and  of  writiims  addressed  bv  others  to  him.  That  circumstance 
is,  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  from  very  early 
life,  by  numerous  eminent  persons  of  all  countries.  It  is  well 
known  that  bis  celebrity  lus  a  natural  ]>hilosopher,  ])reccdcd  his 
missions  to  England,  in  the  character  of  an  envoy  from  several 
colonies ;  and  his  correspondence,  as  now  ])resented  to  us,  with 
numerous  eminent  men  in  every  country  in  Europe  for  above 
fifty  years,  sets  his  reputation  for  scientific  attainments  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  point  of  view.  These  letters  contain  stores  of  much 
interest  in  this  respect,  at  which  we  regret  extremely  to  be  able 
only  to  give  this  general  glance.  We  must  pass  with  erpial  haste 
over  various  miscellaneous  ])oints  illustrative  of  his  carccT,  on 
which  Mr.  Sparks'  work  supplies  materials  for  a  far  more  ex¬ 
tensive  investigation. 

Of  the  very  valuable  notes  to  the  several  volumes,  Mr.  S})arks 

savs  — 

• 

1  he  Editor  s  notes  througliont  the  work,  and  the  historical  remarks 
at  the  hoginning  ot*  many  of  the  essays  ami  ]>olitieal  treatises,  are  in¬ 
tended  strictly  as  illustrations  of  the  author’s  text,  and  not  as  com¬ 
mentaries  or  critical  disquisitions.  'Phe  substance  of  these  notes  and 
remarks  has  been  «lrawn,  in  a  great  measure,  from  manuscripts.  Mr. 
l‘oxspapt*rs  and  the  public  oiliees  in  Paris,  have  furnished  copious 
materials  tor  this  j)art  ot  the  work.  Some  curious  t)artieulars  respect¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  British  ministry  and  Parliament  for  a  few 
years  alter  a  repeal  ot  the  Stamp  Act,  are  seh'cted  from  the  letters  of 
^Ir.  M  illiam  Samuel  »Iohnst>n,  who  was  the  agent  from  Connecticut 
in  Eondon  during  that  period.  llis  original  letter-book  is  in  tlu* 
library  ot  the  Massaehus(‘tts  Historical  Society,  and  the  use  of  it  has 
Ih-'cii  tieel}  giantc'd  f(>t  this  ix’casion.  ^lany  interesting  and  important 
extracts  trom  Mr.  Oswalds  correspondence  with  the  British  ministry, 
>yhile  he  wa>  engaged  '’u  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Paris,  are 
likewise  subjoined  us  notes  to  Dr.  Franklin’s  letters  on  that  subject. 
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'i'licsc  extracts  were  taken  from  a  manuscript  volume  containing  a  copy 
of  ISIr.’  Oswald’s  entire  correspondence,  with  which  the  editor  was 
favoured  by  the  Manpiis  of  Lansdowne,  in  addition  to  other  evidences 
of  that  nobleman’s  liberal  spirit  and  enlargement  of  mind,  in  aiding  his 
researches  for  materials  illustrative  of  American  History.’ — Vol.  i., 

p.  21. 

One  of  the  essays  on  iKditical  economy  collected  hy  ^Ir. 
Sparks,  aj)])ears  under  circumstances  which  singularly  illustrate 
the  extent  of  the  author’s  reputation.  Its  authenticity  is  uii- 
fpiestionahle  ;  hut  the  editor,  unable  to  find  a  copy  in  the  original 
Knglish,  was  compelled  to  use  a  translation  from  a  Spanish  edi¬ 
tion  of  Franklin’s  writings.  The  Spanish  editor  knew  that  a 
French  translation  existed,  but  not  having  met  with  it,  took  his 
copy  from  a  German  version.  This  work  furnishes  an  amusing 
ease  to  be  added  to  those  whieh  liave  been  thought,  like  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  case  of  Nelson’s  coat  at  Trafalgar,  to  depreciate  all  historical 
testimony.  In  ])age  488  of  the  first  volume,  an  eye  witness,  Mr. 
Whitefoord,  is  produced  to  prove  against  Lord  hrougham,  that 
Dr.  Franklin  signed  the  treaty  of  indc])endcnce  in  black,  and  not 
in  the  famous  Manchester  velvet  in  which  he  had  been  insulted  hy 
W  cdderbnrn,  at  the  Privy  Ch)uncil,  years  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  ]>age  454  of  the  fourth  volume,  another  eye-witness,  Dr. 
Bancroft,  says  as  ]>ositively  that  he  saw  him  actually  wear  the 
identical  velvet,  he  had  seen  him  in  at  the  (’ockpit,  and  that  he 
talked  about  it,  hut  never  put  the  same  suit  on  apain. 

Of  the  general  character  of  Franklin  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  inneli  in  this  place.  Our  grandsircs  a])prcciated  him  highly, 
hut  not  one  jot  beyond  his  true  worth  ;  and  it  did  not  recpiire  this 
line  collection  of  his  admirable  works  to  ])lacc  him  in  the  very 
first  rank  among  men,  for  integrity,  patriotism,  and  genius.  But 
we  are  hound  to  ohseiTC,  that  Air.  Sparks’  additions  to  the 
writings  of  Franklin  already  before  the  world,  justify  its  good 
opinion  of  this  great  man,  and  are  even  ada])tcd  to  extend  his 
high  re])utation.  In  the  new’  biogra])hy,  Mr.  Sparks  trium- 
])hantly  refutes  the  old  imputation  of  Franklin’s  having  misused 
a  large  sum  of  public  money  which  passed  through  his  hands 
in  Paris  during  tlic  revolutionary  war,  and  also  shews  satisfactorily, 
that  in  a  protracted  dispute  w  itli  one  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Lee, 
the  great  patience  and  prudence  of  Franklin  were  a  match  for 
the  petulance  of  a  disappointed  expectant  of  the  vigorous  old 
man’s  well-filled  office.  This  part  of  the  biography,  with  the 
letters  upon  it,  ought  to  he  published  in  a  se])arate  form,  to  be 
distributed  among  public  functionaries  of  all  ranks,  for  their 
comfort  and  guidance.  The  ill-judged  accusations  of  Mr.  Lee 
iigainst  Franklin  arc  shewn  to  have  been  met  at  home  in  a 
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manner  that  does  p;reat  credit  to  the  good  sense  and  fair  dealing 
of  the  government  whom  both  were  serving. 

Franklin's  sympathies  were  not  confined  to  men  of  his  owncoloiir. 
In  17 ’>4,  he  drew  up  some  general  rules  for  the  intercourse  of  the 
eolonists  with  the  Indians,  which  are  good  as  tar  as  they  go.  In 
1704,  he  laboured  most  /.ealously,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to 
defend  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  foulest  o])pression  ; 
aud  his  writings  abound  in  appeals  in  their  favour.  In  1771,  he 
proposed  a  plan,  and  offered  to  subscribe  to  execute  it,  in  order 
to  civilize  the  ‘  brave  and  fjcncrous'  New  Zealanders,  then  lately 
visited  by  C^iptain  Cook.  The  scheme,  which  was  proposed  in 
London,  met  with  no  countenance.  On  the  contrary.  Sir  Joseph 
Hanks,  who  should  have  su])ported  it,  suggested  instead,  that 
convicts  should  be  turned  loose  in  New’  Zealand,  and  in  a  few’ 
Years  (ireat  Britain  planted  a  convict  settlement  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  has  done  enormous  evil  to  its  ])eo])le. 

In  reg.ird  to  the  negroes  and  to  the  slaves  in  America, 
Dr.  Franklin  was  ever  among  the  foremost  to  improve  their 
condition.  His  last  public  act,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  was 
as  President  t)f  an  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  not  altogether  superior 
to  the  ]>rejudiec  of  colour.  He  would  be  just  to  tbe  Negro 
in  his  oivn  connfr//,  and  w’ould  have  made  great  sacrifices  to 
abolish  slavery  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  the  slave  trade, 
aud  even  to  improve  the  free  coloured  man  ;  but  he  would  join 
in  measures  also  tending  to  inflict  enormous  injury  on  those 
free  coloured  men,  in  order  to  preserve  the  white  race  ptnr. 
This  was  the  vice  of  his  age — to  have  been  superior  to  w  hich 
would  have  made  him  a  greater  man;  but  it  is  so  far  from  being 
yet  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  good  men,  that  very  few’  of 
us  are  entitled  to  sneer  at  the  deficienev  in  him. 

^  As  we  have  intimated,  the  great  value  of  this  edition  of 
fVankliu's  w’orks  lies  in  the  full  display  it  affords  of  British 
(  olonial  history  during  the  few*  years  immediatelv  preceding  the 
American  revolution,  and  in  tlie  clear  exposition  of  the  real 
causes  of  that  revolution.  Both  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
result  of  the  struggle,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  aj)preciate  that  result, 
are  calculated,  we  repeat,  to  teach  British  statesmen,  and  the 
Biitish  people,  the  most  useful  of  lessons,  which  they  are  far  too 
reluctant  to  learn. 

I  rioi  to  1770,  no  such  thing  was,  we  think,  known  to  the 
Lnglish  colonial  eonstilutions  as  a  crown  colony,  \\\  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  a  colony  governed  by  the 
mere  will  ol  the  sovereign  exercised  through  a  minister — ie'i^is- 
lation  and  taxation,  ad  libitum  of  the  Colonial  Otlice,  w’ithout 
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a  local  elective  assembly,  and  by  crown  judijcs,  more  or  less, 
without  juries.  Even  the  military  fortress  of  (libraltar,  according 
to  the  old  lawyers,  was  entitled  to  the  latter  dejjjree  of  popular 
aihninistration  whenever  fifty  or  sixty  ]H'ople  conld  be  ‘^ot  to- 
tjjether  to  form  the  ‘jjrand  anil  petit  inipiests ;  and  so  early  as  in 
D'Avenant’s  days,  a  consfifufiofi  was  insisted  upon  for  the  fishinji: 
stations  of  Newfoundland.  Besides  this  unipiestionable  practice, 
another  ^reat  ])oint  of  a  ]>o]>ular  character  was  clearly  settled. 

\\  hilst  by  the  law  of  Spai/tf  a  royal  commission  was  indis- 
})ensable  to  authorize  the  initiation  of  a  new  colony;  bv 
EnpUsli  law,  on  the  contrary,  a  private  subject  might  take  the 
first  steps  to  that  end;  and  if  those  first  steps  were  suitahly 
taken,  the  crown  usually  adopted  the  countries  so  ac(|uired 
by  its  subjects,  allotting  to  them  large  tracts  of  the  land, 
with  various  ])rivileges,  and  under  various  conditions.  One 
of  till*  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  practice  was  that  of 
Barbadoes,  ultimately  settled  under  judgments  of  the  King  in 
Oouncil,  after  solemn  hearing  of  all  the  parties  who  ]>retended 
to  titles  of  any  kind  in  that  island  ;  but  all  sprang  from  a  privntt* 
subject's  acipiisition  of  it,  whicb  the  crown  respected  and  adoj>ted 
in  sovereignty.  In  this  way  also  a  great  country  in  the  western 
parts  of  North  America,  now  forming  the  state  of  Ohio,  was,  in 
IVanklin’s  time,  thronged  with  settlers,  of  whom  many  indeed 
were  mere  squatters,  but  whose  assumptions  of  right  by  ])ossession 
were  respected.  Others,  setting  to  work  more  regularly,  and 
selecting  vacant  territories  for  themselves,  applied  to  the  crown 
for  grants  of  the  soil.  This  i^roceedial  long  before  their  a])- 
]>hcations  were  agreed  to ;  and  Eranklin  took  an  active  part 
in  the  enterprise,  prior  to  1770.  The  details  of  the  case  fill 
the  greatest  part  of  a  large  volume  of  his  works.  At  this  period, 
however,  new  counsels  began  to  influence  our  colonial  policy. 
Tlie  Earl  of  Hillsborough  was  one  of  the  chief  ])atrons  of  this 
new  ])olicy,  which  ultimately  engaged  the  country  in  the  unhapjw 
American  war.  The  essential  characteristic  of  this  ])olicy  was 
to  substitute  otlicial  despotism  for  ])opular  government  in  the 
colonics.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which, 
at  that  time,  extensively  administered  all  colonial  subjects;  and 
in  that  department  he  actively  and  ])ersevcringly  ojiposed  the 
])rojecled  colony  on  the  Ohio,  of  which  Eranklin  was  the 
representative  in  London.  The  opj)osition  to  this  Ohio  colony, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  which  was  so  unfortu- 
nafely  ])ersevered  in,  in  our  own  time,  in  regard  to  New  Zealand 
and  Natal,  in  South  Africa.  In  a  ])etition  to  his  Majesty  in 
council,  a  ])rice,  in  money  and  in  certain  ipiit-rents,  was  offered 
for  the  laud  which  the  crown  liad  bought  of  the  Indians, 
and  all  just  and  legal  rights  to  any  j)arts  thereof  were  prayed 
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to  be  reserved  to  the  persons  entitled  to  them.  Xhc  country 
thus  soujrht  to  be  formed  into  a  new  colony,  mnounted  to  about 
sixty  millions  of  acres,  or  two-thirds  ot  N^cw  Zealand  in  extent. 
lA)rd  Hillsborough  had,  with  much  dunlicity,  urged  the  parties 
to  jusk  for  this  large  tract,  in  the  hope  that  its  extent  would  defeat 
their  i>bjcct.  Xhe  J.ords  of  the  Treiisury,  before  wlioni  the  case 
came,  having  re(|uired  the  opinion  of  the  Board  ot  1  rade,  the 
report,  understood!  to  have  been  written  by  his  lordship,  contained 
the  following  objections  to  the  scheme. 

Xhe  interest  of  the  Indians  was  first  set  up  against  it,  on  the 
allegation  that  the  crown  had  solemnly  ])roinised  not  to  make  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  country  in  cpicstion;  whereas,  the  colony  asked  for 
wouUl  ruin  them.  Jt  teas  then  said  that  the  onh/  wat/  to  save  the 
natives  was  to  stop  settlements  altogether.  It  was  aiklcd,  that  the 
policy  of  the  government  was  to  confine  the  American  colonies 
to  a  line  not  far  westward ;  which  would  bring  them  easily  within 
the  reach  of  British  trade,  and  under  British  authority,  which 
inland  colonies  would  not  permit. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  back  country  abounded  in  new  set¬ 
tlements;  but  it  was  argued  warmly  that  they  ought  to  be 
cheeked,  not  encouraged ;  and  they  might  be  governed,  it  was 
said,  by  an  old  adjoining  colony. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  his  lordshijfs  influence, 
advised  that  the  application  should  be  rejected ;  and  to  make 
sure  work,  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  against  any  new 
setdement  in  that  (juartcr  for  the  present, 

A  memorial,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Franklin,  replied,  that  the  parties 
asked  for  a  colony  on  the  condition  that  the  Indians  should  consent 
to  alienate  their  rights ;  and  it  shewed,  that  boundaries  between 


them  and  the  settlers  had  been  solemnly  fixed,  and  that  in  1704 
ministers  had  dtiermuied  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
reputation  of  Indian  aff  airs  on  a  proper  system^  founded  on  the 
purchase  of  lands  and  a  good  boundary  line  on  the  borders  to 
prevent  complaints,  on  account  of  encroachments.  The  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  not  passed ;  and  from  1765  to  1768  great  numbers  of 
jH'ople  settled  over  the  mountains,  which  irritated  the  Indians  and 
led  to  several  murders.  Troops  were  sent  to  dispossess  the 
settlers,  but  the  expedition  failed.  Emigration  increased,  and 
the  Indians  continued  to  demand  payments  for  their  lands,  which 
wi\s  ultimately  arranged,  so  that  the  country  was  legitimately 
tt)  settlement ;  and  the  memorial  insisted  that  the  establish- 
mint  of  law  and  pood  povernment  over  the  thousands  of  people 
scattt  I  td  In  pond  the  mountains  would  satis  fi/  all  parties,  ‘  (Ircat 
numbcr^  ot  your  people,  said  the  Indian  chiefs  on  the  Ohio  to 
Cjeneral  («age,  ‘  have  settled  throughout  the  country,  and  we  arc 
Sony  to  tell  you,  that  several  ipiarrcls  have  happened  betwee»' 
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them  and  oiir  people,  in  whieli  lives  have  been  lost  on  both  sides. 
We  now  see  the  nations  round  ns  and  yon,  peo])le  ready  to 
embroil  ns  in  a  (piarrel,  which  pjives  ns  great  concern,  as  we,  on 
onr  j>arts,  want  to  live  in  friendship  with  yon.  You  have  alwai/s 
told  Its  jfott  hare  laws  to  tfovern  i/our  people  hjy  hut  we  do  not  see 
that  i/ou  have;  therefore,  unless  yon  can  fall  nj>on  some  method 
of  governing  yonr  peo]>le,  it  will  be  out  of  the  Indians’  ]>ower  to 
irovern  their  vonn^x  men.  We  assure  yon  the  black  clondshejjin 
to  gather  fast  in  this  country,  and  it  something  is  not  soon  done 
these  clouds  will  deprive  ns  of  the  snn.  We  desire  yon  to  give 
the  greatest  attention  to  what  we  now  tell  von  ;  as  it  comes  from 
onr  hearts,  and  from  a  desire  we  have  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  onr  brethren  the  English.’ 

This  memorial  of  Dr.  Eranklin  denied  that  jmhlic  policy  o])- 
posed  such  colonies  as  that  asked  for,  and  cited  reports  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade  as  early  as  1748,  directly  recommending  this 
very  settlement.  It  also  proved,  by  figures,  that  British  trade 
must  be  advanced  by  it. 

In  conehision,  after  shewing  that  neither  ])roclamations,  nor 
the  dread  of  savages,  would  sto])  the  thousands  of  colonists,  who 
were  in  the  interior,  the  memorial  asks,  with  great  force,  ‘  Is  it 
Jit  to  leave  such  a  hodt/  of  peojde  lairless  and  unpoverned  f  Will 
sound  ])oliev  recommend  this  manner  of  colonizing  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  wealth,  strength,  and  commerce  of  the  empire  :  or 
will  it  point  out  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  government 
to  render  her  suhjects  useful  subjects  ;  and  for  that  purpose  imme¬ 
diately  to  establish  law  and  subordination  among  them,  and 
thereby  early  eonhrm  their  attachment  to  the  law,  trallic,  and 
customs  of  this  kingdom  ?’ 


The  result  of  the  struggle  was  favourable  to  the  adventurers; 
and  l^ord  Hillsborough,  mortified  at  the  failure  of  his  ojiposition, 
resigned  his  oflice.  It  was,  however,  too  late ;  and  what  our 
colonial  administration  of  that  day  delayed  so  long,  was  eagerly 
completed  by  the  revolutionary  government  at  Washington. 

The  Ohio  case  was  the  last  tliat  occurred  of  this  character  before 
we  lost  the  old  American  colonics.  It  strikingly  exem]>rifics  the 
ancient  British  way  of  founding  new  colonics  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  under  the  control  of  the  crown — a  combination  which,  if 
])roperh/  reduced  to  a  spstem,  and  which  has  been  lost  sight  of, 
is  alone  calculated  to  ensure  great  and  early  colonial  success. 
4'he  weakness  of  the  Ohio  (^mipany's  case  was,  the  want  of  any 
suitable  provisions  to  ])rotcct  and  elevate  the  aborigines  ;  but 
that  want  has  never  been  supjilied  by  the  crown,  during  the 
long  jieriod  of  its  having  usurjicd  the  exclusive  command  of 
colonial  affairs,  by  the  establishment  of  the  crown  colonies  since 
1782.  On  the  contrarv,  when  the  crown  has  been  most  absolute 
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in  the  form  of  constitutions,  and  most  powcrtnl  in  fact,  as  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the  aborigines  have 
snrtered  most  \  and  it  is  one  ot  the  great  merits  ot  the  re\ival  ot 
tlie  ancient  practice  in  the  New  Zealand  case,  that  the  prisati' 
parties  have  done  mncli  to  redeem  the  past  in  this  lespect, 
although  much  still  remains  undone. 

It  is  nnnecessarv  to  examine  those  parts  ot  this  edition  ot 
Franklin’s  works  which  present  the  details  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  n'volntionary  war,  and  ot  the  conduct  ot  that 
war,  or  rather  the  ?tr(/ofi(itions  in  which  Franklin,  of  all  the 
Americans,  was  the  ‘most  actively  engaged;  although  to  a 
diplomatist,  this  portion  ot  the  work,  and  3Ir.  S])arks  similar 
puhlication,  tiu*  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American 
Revolution,  tiirnish  materials  of  surpassing  value.  Pending  the 
war,  however,  there  occurred  an  incident  which  we  have  thi‘ 
means  of  describing  even  more  in  detail  than  is  done  by  the  able 
editor  of  these  volumes.  Two  great  changes  of  opinion  took 
j)lace  in  Fngland  in  the  few'  years  before  and  during  the  contest. 
Ihior  to  ITTt),  the  Hritish  ])ublic  sympathised  with  the 
colonists.  Afterwards,  for  about  two  years,  aj)peals  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers’  ])ride,  and  to  their  cupidity,  succeeded  in  exciting 
their  worst  ]>assions  ufjainst  their  American  fellow'- countrymen. 
'I’his  bad  feeling,  however,  soon  gave  way  ;  and,  in  1778,  they 
began  to  j)erceive  that  the  best  Ikitish  interests  were  violated  by 
the  continuance  of  hostilities.  It  was  accordingly  in  this  vear 
that  the  incident  alluded  to  occurred.  Plans  of  reconciliation 
were  ])roposed  by  the  wisest  menihers  of  the  legislature,  and  bv 
other  good  men,  and  much  favoured  by  the  public.  Of  such 
j)lans,  one  of  a  very  singular  character  w  as  otlered  to  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  at  that  time  minister  from  the  Lnitcd  Colonies  to  the  court 
of  France,  d’he  whole  contest,  w'hich  was  distinguished  by  as 
much  good  logic  as  good  lighting,  did  not  produce  a  more  re¬ 
markable  document  than  this  letter,  which  is  as  follows,  with 
the  omission  of  some  ])assages  immaterial  to  its  general  tenor. 

‘  I  shall  wai\(‘  apologies,  says  the  writer.  ‘  If  your  intentions 
are  as  upright  as  mine  they  will  not  be  expeeted.  It  is  an  Knglishman 
who  addressts  yon;  hut  an  Knglishman  who  is  not  a  [)artizan  of  mere 
ohstrnetive  laetion,  which  tends  to  eonfimnd  all  order  and  gov(*rnment; 
nor  \ et  tun*,  who  is  an  idolatrous  w’orshi|>p('r (d  ])assive  ohodien(*e  totin' 
dii  lue  ntdifso\  kings;  nor  who  holds  that  (‘verything,  which  can  obtain 
tin*  1  eipii>ite  toi  mality  ot  law*  in  the  Knglisli  constitution  innst  there- 
t<>n'  he  intallihh*,  and  essential  to  law’  and  libertv.  Nav,  to  go  further 
in  my  creed,  /  ItHtli  upon  niani/  aets  and  declarations  of  Parliament  for 
some  pears  past,  hut  phantoms  of  Hritish  liberty  conjured  up  by ‘the 
sjH'lls  ot  S(a>TTisii  witchcraft,  to  calumniate,  and  attempt  to  draw' 
dow  n  dcsti  netion  on  that  unsuspecting  amjcl  of  wdiich  tliey  are  the 
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lying  iv|n*osentation.  You  are  a  philosoplier,  whom  natuiw  imlustrv, 
ami  a  long  exi)erienee,  have  nnitoil  to  lorm  ami  to  maturo.  It  is, 
tlna’eforo,  to  yon  I  apply.  1  a}»ply  as  to  a  man  ot*  calm  jntlgimmt,  a 
cli'ar  nmhn-stamling,  ami  an  o\tensiv(‘  relloction;  (mtn'ating  yon  hy 
till*  name  of  that  omnipotent,  omniseient,  ami  just  (loil,  lu‘fore  whom 
yon  must  appear,  ami  hy  your  hopes  of  future  fame,  consider  well,  if 
<ome  (‘xpedient  cannot  be  inv(‘ntt‘d  to  put  a  stop  to  the  desolation  ol’ 
America,  and  to  prercuf  the  Unuvfid  t /frets  of  that  storm  whirft 
thrrotrns  to  drhtifv  the  whofr  world  trit/i  blood.  It  must  he  granted 
that  every  provocation  capable  of  |>iquing  national  m*  privatt*  resent¬ 
ment,  has  bi*en  exercised  on  Ameriea.  Insolence,  eontem[>t,  wanttm 
injustice,  tyrannic  violence,  and  all  those  mischiefs  which  stnpid  narrow- 
minde»l  despotism  can  command,  without  any  feeling  for  tlu‘  sutferers, 
or  a  solicitude  about  wdiat  is  to  be  the  conse(piencc;  whede  tow  ns  <h‘- 
stroyed,  privati*  murders,  shocking  to  immtion  or  to  thiid<  of,  eom- 
milteil;  agriculture  ami  its  peac(‘t’ul  professions  ruined,  religion  and 
science  violat<*d;  in  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of  war,  all  the  rancour,  the 
madness,  ot*  civil  w'ar.  The  passions  of  human  natun*  cannot  bch(>ld 
th(‘S(‘  things  with  indilfenMicc*,  nor  readily  turn  aside  from  the  inviting 
)n*4»spcct  4)f  revtmge  ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  w  isdom,  it  is  tin*  tiuty  *>t 
virtue,  to  conf(*r  their  wandering  rc'ganls,  to  din'ct  their  attention 
towanls  till*  plaijier  and  mon*  distinct  ohjocts  of  reaso’.L 

‘  'fhe  permanent  establishment  of  any  form  of  government  (whctlun* 
as  now’’  a  confederate  rej)ublic)  or  a  limited  mitnorehif  suhorduKite^  or 
blended  into  that  of  (Ireot  Hritoin^  w  hich  shall  unite  the  continent  of 
North  America  and  give  it  activity  for  otVence  and  defence,  will  eipially 
meet  W'ith  every  obstruction,  whieli  a  nation  the  most  expert  in  tin* 
wiles  of  negotiation,  and  the  subtleties  of  [>olitics,  can  give  it. 

‘  To  all  dispassionati^  observers,  the  Amkhican  inttion  of  a  present 


compete  nee.  ond  (dnlitp  to  bear  the  weipht  (f  on  independent  empire, 
and  the  Scottish  plan  if  entehimj  two  millions  if  patple  in  n 
boundless  ilesert  with  /ftp  thonsnml  men,  arc  efpially  absunl.  'I'lie-y 
surpass  every  original  exertion  of  the  human  mind  to  plan,  of  kni)wn 


science*  to  prcj)are,  and  of  enthusiasm  to  carry  into  execution. 

‘  Let  us  camlielly  consider  the  state  of  aifairs  in  this  curseel  war.  It 


is  not  that  America  is  so  powerful,  or  that 


ICnglaml  is  so  w’cak  and  ex- 


hauste*d,  that  hath  s«>  long  suspended  the*  ev(*nt.  It  is  the  vast  extent 
e>f  the.  ce)untry,  its  w’ild,  impenetrable  surface,  ami  the  scattcre'el  ami 


scanty  subsistence  fouml  in  it  ;  circumstances  w'hie*h  shouhl  have; 


stoj)j>eel  a  ministry. 

'rhe  prmlencc  of  your  eldibcrations,  the  pcrfc(!tie)n  in  the*ir  execu¬ 
tion,  the  st(*aeliness  of  your  elefence,  the  spirit  w’ith  whie-h  yenir  pee>ple* 
have  b(.*en  inspireel,  ami  the  laws  which  you  have  instituteel,  imlicate  a 
wiselom  too  calm,  tex)  profouml,  to  impute  your  conelm*t  to  tlmse; 
meuives  the  promoters  of  w’ar  attribute  tliem  te), — an  i)rif/inid  schmne; 
eef  vours  te>  renounce  all  alle*gian(‘e  to  the  im^ther  ceinntry,  conc(*ive*e| 
e*ven  w'hileshc  w'as  hleeding  w  ith  glorious  woumls  in  your  elefence,  ami 
a  eleterminatie)!!  to  sacrifice  the;  many  actual  benefits  ye  were  pe)ssesse«l 
eel,  te)  the  w’ihlest  of  all  utopian  jirojccts.  I  am  one  w  ho  do  not  belicvi; 
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that  your  ilcclamtion  of  independency,  and  your  alliance  with  ranee, 
are  the  results  of  such  a  premeditated  scheme,  but  have  arisen  troin 
the  necessity  of  providing  every  security,  and  employing  every  means 
of  resistance  ye  could  devise,  when  driven  to  these  last  stakes  by  the 
perfidy,  the  narrowness  of  mind,  the  overbearing  injustice,  and  the 
peev’ish  violence  of  temper  of  those  who  hatre,  for  some  years  past,  mis¬ 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

‘  If  tliese  things  are  as  I  have  conceived,  now  seems  the  time  to  rid 
both  us  and  you  of  this  malign  influence,  and  to  provide  securities  that 
none  shall  be  able  to  practise,  (however  they  may  hold  forth  in  speech 
and  in  writing,)  such  dialiolical  systems  of  government. 

‘  I  do  not  at  all  guess  what  are  America’s  views,  nor  what  will 
please  her  ;  but  this  much  secims  certain,  that  if,  in  the  present  state 
of  aH'uirs,  any  reasonable  proposals  for  an  accommodation  come  from 
thence,  the  crown  must  attend  to  them,  and  the  ministers  act  bona-fide 
thereu|>on,  be  they  who  they  will,  as  they  will  be  strictly  and  severely 
watched  by  every  order  of  the  state.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  happy  event  of  peace  and  re*  union  may  not  be  the  work  of  any 
mere  party,  or  joints;  but  arise  from  that  aggregated  support  which  the 
sense  of  so  great  a  general  benefit  should  produce.  Indeed  the  leaders 
on  all  sides  have,  in  the  course  of  this  complicated  dispute,  and  in 
the  heat  of  argument,  so  often  pledged  themselves  to  insist  on  some 
conditions,  and  oppose  others,  which,  on  a  cool  revision  and  farther  in¬ 
vestigation,  their  reason  must  cotidemn,  that  they  woidd probably  be  glad 
to  save  the  imputation  of  inconsistency  in  avoiding  to  be  the  first  movers, 
THOUGH  THEY  WOULD  READILY  BE  THE  SUPPORTERS  of  a  different 
system.  Since  then,  as  ye  think  ye  cannot  safely  trust  administration 
and  its  emissaries;  since  opjiosition  cannot  procure  compliance  Avitli 
your  terms,  not  having  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  aid  its  efforts, 
why  not  offer  some  conditions  directly  to  the  king  himself?  It  is  totally 
im|K>ssible,  and  ever  was,  to  arrange  a  controversy  of  such  a  nature  by 
meeting  of  commissioners,  who  peremptorily  demand  on  one  side,  and 
assume  tlu‘  tone  of  command  on  the  other,  without  the  trace  of  any 
outline  of  the  negotiation. 

‘  ^^  hen  the  substance  is  known,  the  formality  is  soon  finished;  but 
to  bt*gin  with  the  latter  is  only  foolishly  to  complicate  the  dispute  still 
more,  and  excite  fresh  aggravations. 

‘  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  America  is  willing  to  treat,  provided 
she  can  have  the  most  ample  'security  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
compact  which  shall  be  agreed  on,  and  on  that  consideration  I  will 
undertake,  through  a  most  eligible  mediator,  to  transmit  into  the  king’s 
o>\  n  hands,  any  proposals  on  your  part  wdiich  are  not  couched  in 
otfensi\e  terms,  and  to  return  the  answer,  if  there  shall  be  any;  and  if 
thev  aie  slighted,  to  lay  them  before  piu'liament  early  in  the  ensuing 
st'ssion.  As  to  the  treatment  of  them  there,  and  of  those  who  reject 
or  employ  any  tricking  artifices  about  them,  that  must  depend  on  the 
reasons  ami  equity  which  pervade  your  proposals.  They  will  have  a 
lair  trial  by  English  good  sense,  English  honour,  and  English  iusticc, 
which  have  not  quite  abandoned  the  island,  though  a  little  out  of  the 
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fjxshion  in  tlie  ncighbourliootl  of  St.  James’s,  ns  some  of  yonr  friends 
say. 

‘  You,  sir,  are  the  best  judge  of  the  extent  of  your  present  powers, 
of  your  influence  in  America,  wdth  whom  to  consult,  and  in  what  form 
to  couch  your  comlitions.  Nobody  wdiatever  is  privy  to  this.  1  would 
not  pretend  to  direct;  yet  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  1  projwse  the 
enclosed.  Whether  you  adopt  them,  or  not,  will  not  alter  a  jot  in  my 
conduct.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  too  material  not  to  insist 
strongly  upon;  and  that  is,  not  to  permit  your  offers  to  transpire,  until 
preliminaries  are  actually  concluded  on,  or  the  negotiation  absolutely 
broken  off.  A  different  conduct  empowered  your  enemies  to  turn 
your  last  petition  to  the  king  against  you,  and  in  their  way  prove  its 
insincerity,  and  insidious  intention  only  to  inflame  faction  and  to  ex¬ 
cite  sedition. 

‘  If  America  is  finally  and  irrevocably  determined  to  stake  every¬ 
thing  on  its  indepemUnce^  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  play  out  this  deep 
game.  All  good  men,  on  both  sides,  will  j)athetically  lament  that  the 
freedom  of  both  countries  depends  on  so  precarious  a  speculation;  we, 
trembling  with  apprehension,  at  the  irresistible  influence  and  j>ower  of 
corruption  which  must  accede  to  the  crown,  if  we  coiuiuer;  and  for 
you,  that  you  should  lose  all  the  ties  of  personal  friendship,  of  family 
connexion,  and  the  heartfelt  j)rejudices  of  education,  similarity  of 
manners  and  of  speech,  to  unite  with  strangers  who  heartily  despise 
you  already,  and  ever  will  despise  those  who  have  neither  nobility  noi- 
a  profusion  of  wealth;  and  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  super¬ 
cilious  haughtiness  of  those  whose  language  is  different,  whose  princi¬ 
ples,  and  laws,  and  government,  arc  fundamentally  and  diametrically 
opposite  to  yours,  and  whose  religion  has  ever  been  invariably,  directly, 
and  essentially,  in  practice  as  in  doctrine,  the  persecutor,  the  compul¬ 
sive  tyrant  over  that  which  prevails  w  ith  you. 

‘  In  case  you  send  any  terms,  do  not  be  impatient  to  know  what  has 
been  done  with  them.  There  are  many  circumstances  of  time  and  op¬ 
portunity,  which  must  be  managed,  and  which  cannot  be  previously 
foreseen;  sutliceth  it,  that  you  can  but  stand  in  the  same  place  you  do 
now,  whatever  part  ministry  or  parliament  take. 

Your  humble  servant. 

And  a  well  wisher  to  idl  men  of  science  and  liberal  minds,  and 

A  friend  of  liberty, 

Charles  de  Weissenstein.’ 

The  chief  points  of  the  new  plan  of  government  which  accom¬ 
panied  this  letter,  were,  that  the  consent  of  the  colonics  should 
be  indispensable  to  all  future  constitutional  changes — that  each 
colony  sliould  choose  its  owm  form  of  government,  and  appoint  its 
own  executive  officers — that  colonists  should  he  eligible  to  fill 
])ublic  offices  in  Great  Ikitain,  only  by  special  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  in  all  other  respects  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  British 
subjects — that  a  central  court  of  American  |)ecrs  for  appeals 
from  all  other  courts,  and  to  be  named  by  the  king,  should  be 
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created,  with  a  final  ap|x*al  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  con¬ 
gress  of  delep^ates  from  all  the  colonics  should  be  assembled  once 
in  seven  vears  to  make  general  laws  and  vote  money,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  j)arliament — that  the  army  and  militia  be  under 
the  crown,  and  be  governed  by  the  British  Mutiny  Act^  that 
))arliament  shall  vote  men  and  taxes  for  the  public  services  ot 
America,  as  well  as  of  (ireat  Bntain,  but  the  amounts  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  population  of  both  countries — that  the  votes 
of  taxes  by  the  colonial  legislature  should  be  subject  to  the  direct 
veto  and  regulation  of  parliament — thiit  the  customs’  tariff  be 
settled  by  the  colonial  legislature,  but  subject  to  parliamentary 
revision — that  British  manufactures  should  have  the  preference 
iu  American  ]iorts — that  American  trade  should  othenrise  he 
free  with  all  the  world.  Besides  all  this,  Washington,  Adams, 
JIancock,  Franklin,  and  some  others,  were  to  liave  certain  offices 
and  great  personal  rewards.  Franklin  attached  the  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  proposals,  because  he  believed  them  to  have  been 
approved  by  the  British  ministry.  But  he  rejected  the  advance 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

The  scheme  of  an  American  House  of  Peers  long  attracted 
attention  in  high  quarters  in  England;  and  if  that  absurd  idea 
of  setting  up  an  institution  for  which  materials,  analogous  to 
those  which  support  it  in  England,  cannot  be  created,  could  by 
some  ingenious  contrivance  be  converted  into  another  propo¬ 
sition  made  twenty  years  before  the  American  war,  and  revived 
more  than  once  in  the  last  ten  years, — namely,  into  a  proposition 
for  electing  representatives  of  the  colonies  and  India  in  a  House 
of  Commons,  many  existing  grievances  would  gradually  disap- 
^K*ar,  Franklin  was  favourably  inclined  to  this  plan ;  which  was 
also  advocated  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  but  it  has  never  been 
seriously  taken  up  by  any  party,  cither  at  home  or  in  the 
colonies.* 

The  reflection  which  arises  strongly  from  the  opposition  of  Lord 
Hillsborough  to  the  Ohio  colony,  and  from  the  formal  scheme 
of  colonial  misgovernment,  which  the  foregoing  letter  admits  to 
liavc  existed,  is  confirmed  by  an  anecdote  preserved  by  ^Ir. 
^P‘''*hs  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Chatham’s  famous  ])lan  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  ‘  which  was  treated,’  says  Franklin,  ‘  with  as  much 
c(>ntcmpt  by  the  Lords  as  they  could  have  shown  to  a  ballad 
ottered  by  a  drunken  porter ;’  and  at  this  time.  Lord  Shelburne 
lurnished  the  key  to  all  the  mis-government  of  the  old  colonies, 
which  ended  so  disgracefully  to  England.  ‘  In  these  matters,’ 
s;iid  his  lordship,  ‘  parliament  only  obeys  the  dictates  of  a 


•  Romans  ilreained  about  upon  this  subject  may  possibly  remain  to 

be  realized  by  Rnglislimen. 
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ministry,  who  in  nine  ctiscs  out  of  ten  arc  governctl  by  their 
under  secretaries.’ — Sparks,  vol.  x.,  \\  437. 

This  imputation  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  j>roved  by 
modern  experience  to  be  a  mere  ebullition  of  s])leen,  or  ‘  obstruc¬ 
tive  opposition nor  has  such  undue  influence  had  one  whit 
better  eft’ect  on  our  colonial  aftairs  since,  than  before  tlic 
American  war.  But  its  entire  discomfiture  in  the  late  New 
Zealand  ciise,  permits  a  hope  that  a  reform  of  the  wretched 
system  is  at  hand. 

The  independence  of  the  United  States  being  established  in 
spite  of  the  anticipations  of  M.  dc  Weissenstein,  Dr.  Franklin 
jrassed  many  years  as  American  minister  in  France,  and  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age  in  his  own  country,  full  of  honours.  In 
that  great  country  his  examjdc  and  his  opinions  have  gained  a 
])owcrful  hold  upon  the  minds  and  conduct  of  millions  of  prac¬ 
tical  men;  and  this  influence  is  far  from  being  limited  to  the 
United  States.  In  Great  Britain,  and  throughout  Europe, 
not  to  speak  of  the  widely  spreading  European  society  scattered 
over  all  other  <piarters  of  the  globe,  the  name  and  the  works  of 
Franklin  arc  familiar  to  vast  numbers  of  civilized  people  in*  many 
various  departments  of  science,  morals,  and  politics.  It  remains, 
]>crhaps,  for  us  one  day  to  put  a  great  political  ])rinciple  which  he 
advocated,  to  the  test.  Recently,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  j)ro- 
ductions  of  the  American  j>rcss,  ‘  'Jlie  Prize  Pssat/s  upon  a  Con- 
press  of  jS^ations  for  the  adjustment  of  international  disputes,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  universal  peace  without  resort  to  armsj  pro¬ 
perly  ranked  his  authority  among  the  highest  in  favour  of  this 
object.  ‘  We  daily  make  great  improvements,’  says  Franklin, 

‘  in  natural — there  is  one  I  wish  to  sec  in  moral — philosophy ; 
the  discovert/  of  a  plan  that  would  induce  and  obldje  nations  to 
settle  their  disputes,  without  first  cutting  throats,  Hlien  will  human 
reason  he  sujficicntlg  improved  to  see  the  advantage  of  this  f  The 
man  who  succeeded  in  introducing  an  article  against  jwivateering 
into  a  treaty  of  amity,  even  with  one  European  state,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  authority  in  such  a  matter ;  and  although  it  may  be  too 
sanguine  to  expect,  yet  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  object  cannot  be  doubted  now  that  the  good  seed  is  well 
sown.  Already  has  that  seed  of  good-will  been  cherished  with 
admirable  results;  and  the  men  who  have  in  the  United  States 
taken  a  prominent  lead  in  this  sublime  cause,  may  justly  join 
with  those  who  in  England  share  their  principles,  in  rejoicing 
at  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

Whilst  we  arc  writing,  the  most  immediate  occasions  for  hos¬ 
tility  are  ])assing  oft‘;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  the 
conduct  of  large  bodies  of  the  Americans,  and  among  their 
leading  men,  the  good  disposition  towards  peace,  which  Franklin, 


Art.  III.  A  Manual  of  the  British  Algtc :  containing  Generic  and 
Specific  Descriptions  of  all  the  known  British  species  of  sea-weeds y 
ami  of  Confervee,  both  marine  and  fresh-water.  By  the  lion. 
AVilliain  Henry  Harvey.  8vo.  np.  Ivii.,  229.  London ;  Van 
Voors^t.  1841. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  claiming  fair  credit  for  the 
judicious  and  liberal  way  in  which  a  real  want  has  been  supplied. 
There  was  no  deficiency  in  the  two  extremes:  we  have  had 
enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  of  the  merely  popular  and 
the  exclusively  scientific,  but  there  was  still  a  somewhat  craving 
opportunity  for  a  course  of  illustration  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  natural  science,  that  should,  within  reasonable  limits, 
combine  them  both ;  and  this  object  has,  we  think,  been  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily  attained  in  tlie  attractive  works  which  have 
l)ecn  successively  sent  out  by  the  publisher  of  the  present  volume. 
\N  c  should  only  feel  inclined  to  qualify  our  general  approbation, 
by  referring  to  a  want  of  uniformly  good  execution  in  the  wood- 
cuts  ;  some  of  them  are  excellent  in  all  respects,  but  others  are 
defective  in  drawing — in  that  spirited  and  artist-like  handling, 
without  which,  though  lines  and  features  may  be  diagrammat- 
ically  correct,  there  can  be  no  adequate  expression  of  life  and 
character. 

This  criticism  is,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat 
cxcupive,  since  the  work  before  us  is  altogether  unillustrated ;  a 
deficiency  that  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  to  interfere  both 
with  its  jHipularity  and  real  usefulness.  For  general  forms  and 
efiects  u|K)n  a  large  scale,  description  may  be  sufficient,  though 
e\en  in  such  instances  we  question  whether  it  w’ill  convey  to 
different  individuals  impressions  precisely  similar ;  but  in  matters 
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of  minute  and  specific  observation,  outline  always,  relief  fre¬ 
quently,  and  sometimes  colour,  arc  indispensable  even  to  the 
well-informed  reader.  With  the  professor  or  the  advanced 
student,  the  case  is  somewhat  different:  he  knows  already  so 
much,  and  in  what  he  does  know  there  is  so  much  coherence 
and  consccutivcncss,  that  he  finds  little  difficulty  in  adjusting 
new  discoveries  to  the  intervals  of  his  arrangement ;  though  even 
to  him  a  few  touches  of  the  pencil,  in  aid  of  the  pen,  will  often 
save  a  world  of  trouble  and  uncertainty.  But  with  the  great 
proportion  of  immirers,  such  aids  are  essential ;  and  in  their 
absence  much  valuable  time  will  be  expended  with  but  small 
and  imperfect  advances  towards  accurate  definition. 

Now  it  is  precisely  to  this  latter  class  that  we  arc  disposed 
especially  to  recommend  the  study  of  this  important  branch  of 
cryptogamic  botany.  An  active  taste  for  its  investigation 
might  advantageously  occupy  the  wearisome  leisure  of  the  sea¬ 
side  loungers,  who  watch,  hour  after  hour,  the  advancing  and 
receding  tide,  heedless  or  ignorant  that  some  of  the  most  curious 
and  attractive  w’orks  of  the  Almighty  are  lying  at  their  feet, 
(‘ilher  adhering  to  the  rock,  or  marking  by  a  dark  irregular  line 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  tidal  wave.  Such  idlers  as  these  arc 
evidently  incompetent  of  themselves  to  form  the  slightest  notion 
of  the  beauty  and  variety  that  characterize  the  marine  alga*. 
Even  those  more  lively  persons  who  pick  up  ‘  sea-weeds,’  and 
regard  them  with  gratified,  though  uncritical  observation, 
usually  take  no  pains  to  obtain  accurate  and  connected  know¬ 
ledge  on  a  subject  which  would  richly  repay  them  for  a  little 
labour  and  research  employed  in  the  right  direction.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  there  arc  real  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  gaining  sound  and  comprehensive  information ;  and  of  these, 
the  absence  of  an  intelligible  and  fairly  illustrated  ‘  manuar  is 
not  the  least.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is  adequately  siqi- 
])lied  by  Mr.  Harvey’s  volume,  but  in  the  second  it  fails.  For 
this  failure  a  reason  is  assigned  in  the  author’s  ‘  limited  stay  in 
Europe,’  and  a  substitute  is  recommended  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  ‘  Introduction.’  Having  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  should  have  been  disappointed  in  his  intention  to  illustrate 
the  work  ‘  with  figures,  at  least,  of  the  genera,’  he  goes  on  to 
observe  that 

‘  However  they  might  have  achled  to  the  beauty  of  the  work,  the 
student  will  experience  little  loss  by  their  omission  who  takes  this 
MANUAL  for  what  I  wish  it  to  be,  a  companion  to  the  Alga:  Dan- 
MONiENSES,  (sold  by  Mary  Wyatt,  Toniuay,)  a  most  important  work, 
now  extending  to  four  volumes,  with  a  supplement,  composed  of 
specinums  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  species,  beautifully  dried  and 
correctly  named.  These  volumes  furnish  the  student  with  a  lielp,  such 
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as  no  ti"ures,  however  correctly  executed,  can  at  all  equal,  natiue.^ 

own  pencil  illustrating  herself.  The  richness  of  the  inariiic  Horn  ot 
lK>v()nshire  is  well  known,  as  well  as  the  zeal  with  which  it  has  been 
for  many  years  explore«l  hy  Mrs.  (Jrifhths,  who,  I  am 
takes  a  warm  and  kmevolent  interest  in  the  suecess  ot  Mrs.  >\yatts 
publication;  and  what  is  more  important,  at  least  to  botanists,  exercises  a 
careful  oversight  over  tlie  scientific  portion  of  it.  .  .  .  Ihc  Avork 
already  contains  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  rarest  Britisii 
s|H‘cies,  and  generally  in  the  most  p<‘rtect  state  ot  fructification.,  to 
which  great  attention  is  paid,  and  where  it  is  diiecious  two^  specimens 
an*  given.  I  have  invariably  (|uoted  the  ^  Jilfj.  l^atwiou,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  |>ages,  as  an  tickiioicicdffcd  standard,  and  I  refer  to  these 
quotations  in  proof  of  the  extent  of  its  value.’ 


Mr.  Ilarvcv  Ibis  liy  no  means  overrated  the  value  and  interest 
of  Mrs.  Wyatt’s  attractive  volumes.  We  speak  from  familiar  use, 
when  wc  give  them  the  highest  praise  for  liberal  selection  and 
skilful  manipulation.  Algologists,  of  all  grades,  arc  well  aware 
of  the  dexterity  which  is  freipicntly  required,  not  only  for  the 
higher  kinds  of  discrimination,  hut  in  the  management  of  some¬ 
times  very  unmanageable  materials.  In  all  these  respects  every¬ 
thing  is  done  by  ^^rs.  Wyatt  that  can  he  effected  by  practised 
lingers  and  a  critical  eye  ;  she  Invs  not  merely  brought  together 
a  numher  of  expressive  exam])les,  but  has  taken  mucli  and  suc¬ 
cessful  pains  in  their  characteristic  exhibition.  She  is,  evidently, 
an  adept,  both  in  that  which  relates  to  the  scientific  part  of  col¬ 
lecting,  and  in  the  scarcely  less  important  art  of  displaying  the 
\Ai\\\i  in  its  habit  as  it  lived;  jirescrving,  without  affectation  or 
distortion,  as  much  of  graceful  and  picturesque  disposition  as 
may  be  consistent  with  its  natural  character.  The  names,  with 
references,  are  attached  in  printed  labels,  and  an  index  supplies 
the  regular  arrangement  as  given  by  Hooker.  Unfortunately  all 
this  time,  trouble,  and  skill,  cannot  be  afforded  gratuitously?  and 
wc  fear  that  the  price  of  the  work,  though,  under  all  tlic  efreum- 

^  \  ri  a  c  uable,  may  prevent  its  extensive  circu- 

lution. 


The  ul)sencc  of  all  graphic  illuslratiou  in  Air.  Harvey’s 
\olunie,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  there  is  nothinn'  in  the 
regular  market  that  can  supply  the  deficiency.  The  rcalfv  trnst- 
worthy  piddications  on  the  snbject,  arc  either  incomplete,*  orex- 
wnsivc  l)eyond  all  average  power  to  purchase.  Dawson 
I  umer  s  excellent  work  on  the  Tuci,  with  its  beautiful  figures 
Irom  the  drawings  of  Sir  W.  .T.  Hooker,  imlepcndently  of  its 
‘  o**tlmcs.N  relates  only  to  one  division  of  the  Marine  Flori  The 

‘  '"r  Botany  are  distrilnitcd 

iroin  Its  extent,  necessarily  expensive  series. 
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Dr.  Grcville’s  volume  on  the  Algat  BritanniccB  has  obtained, 
from  all  siibsecjiicnt  writers  on  the  subject,  unqualified  praise ; 
unfortunately  it  has  not  been  carried  farther  than  the  ‘  Inarticu- 
lated*  or  jointless  tribes.  It  is  in  truth  an  admirable  work,  sin¬ 
gularly  clear  and  complete  in  its  descriptions  and  definitions ; 
snpj)lying,  moreover,  in  its  prolcgomenary  matter,  a  summary 
of  general  intelligence,  which  has  been  made  good  use  of  by  his 
contemporaries.  As  scientific  illustrations,  his  plates  are  of  the 
highest  worth ;  as  general  representations,  they  arc,  perhaps, 
somewhat  too  technical ;  but  the  dissections  arc  most  instructive, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  useful  to  pupils,  or  convenient  to 
professors,  than  the  completion  of  the  work.  ^Ir.  London,  in 
his  ‘  Encyclopa'dia  of  Plants,’  has  included  a  very  useful  coin- 
pendinm  of  Ihitish  Algology,  with  an  extensive  scries  of  wood¬ 
cuts,  If  something  of  this  kind  were  carefully  got  up  in  the 
same  form — a  judicious  combination  of  tabular  arrangement  with 
explanatory  annotation,  and  published  separately,  it  would,  we 
should  think,  become  po{>nlar.  Wc  remember  to  have  seen,  not 
long  since,  a  small  but  not  nninstrnetivc  collection  of  real  speci¬ 
mens,  got  up  with  printed  descriptions  and  a  few  supplementary 
eoralines;  it  made  no  ])rctcnsion  to  scientific  character,  and  was 
meant  for  little  beyond  a  watering-place  toy.  The  idea  was, 
however,  good ;  and  if  it  had  been  systematically  carried  out, 
nothing  could  have  better  answered  the  purpose  ot  an  introdne- 
lorv  guide. 

From  this  excursion  wc  return  to  Mr.  Harvey,  whose  ])nbh- 
calion,  notwithstanding  some  deficiencies,  is  an  able  and  valuable 
contribution  in  aid  of  scientific  pursuit.  His  ‘Introduction,’ 
though  somewhat  desultory  in  manner,  is  rich  in  matter ;  and, 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  his  definitions  are  clear,  and  his  dia¬ 
gnosis,  of  which  the  difficulties  arc  sometimes  only  to  be  overcome 
by  a  skilful  use  of  the  microscoj)c,  is  satisfactory  throughout. 
LInj)romising  as  the  first  aspect  of  his  pages  may  be,  bristling 
with  strange  words  and  uncouth  abbreviations,  they  will  be 
found  on  examination,  fraught  with  interest,  even  to  a  cursory 
reader.  Many  a  picturesciuc  touch,  and  occasionally  a  slight, 
but  pleasant  incident,  lurlc  in  the  small  ^nint  of  the  running 
commentary  ;  and  a  comparatively  insignificant  degree  of  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  will  ^ive  a  deep  interest  to  what  would  otherwise 
leave  but  a  transient  impression.  In  truth,  this  study  is  every  way 
attractive,  not  only  in  the  singular  beauty  and  marvellous  variety 
of  the  oceanic  Flora,  as  exhibited  in  the  form  and  aspect  of  its 
different  groups  and  individuals,  but  in  the  modes  of  their 
existence,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  and  restrict  their  growth 
and  dwelling-place.  Some  arc  nomadic,  others  fixed ;  while 
many  hold  firmly  to  the  rock,  or  find  a  partial  stay  on  shells, 
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lobbies,  and  other  disengaged  substances,  not  a  few  arc  parasitic, 
attaching  themselves  to  other  alga*,  without  apparent  injury  to 
tlieir  growth  or  expansion.  Of  some,  the  delicate  fibres  alniost 
elude  the  sight,  while  others,  the  giants  of  their  race,  ‘  lie  float¬ 
ing  many  a  rood.’  Here,  however,  w'e  shall  refer  to  Mr.  Harvey, 
who  has  hardly  been  allowed  as  yet  a  fair  hearing,  for  farthei 
illustration  of  these  points. 

‘  The  name  Algai  is  assigned  by  botanists  to  a  large  group  or  natural 
class  of  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plants,  which  form  the  principal 
and  chai-acteristic  vegeUUion  of  the  waters.  The  sea,  in  no  climate, 

1  rom  the  poles  to  the  equator,  is  altogether  free  from  them,  though  they 
abound  on  some  shores  mucli  more  than  on  others.  Species  abound  like¬ 
wise  in  fresli  water,  wliether  running  or  stagnant,  and  in  mineral 
springs.  The  strongly  impregnated  sulphureous  streams  of  Italy — the 
eternal  snows  of  the  Alps  and  ai'ctic  regions— and  the  boiling  springs 
ol*  Iceland — have  each  their  peculiai*  species;  and  even  chemical  solu¬ 
tions,  ilTong  kept,  produce  alga?.  Very  few,  comparatively,  inhabit 
stations  which  are  not  submerged  or  exposed  to  the  constant  dripping 
of  water;  and  in  all  situations  where  they  are  found,  great  dampness, 
at  least,  is  necessary  to  their  production. 

Thus  extensively  scattered  through  all  climates,  and  existing  under 
so  many  varieties  of  situation,  the  species  are,  as  one  would  naturally 
suppose,  exceedingly  numerous,  and  present  a  greater  variety  in  form 
and  size  than  is  observable  in  any  other  tribe  of  plants  whose  structure 
is  so  similar.  Some  are  so  exceedingly  minute  as  to  be  wholly  invi¬ 
sible,  except  in  masses,  to  the  naked  eye;  and  reejuire  the  highest 
jK)wers  of  our  microscopes  to  ascertain  ’  their  forrti  antT  structured 
Others,  growing  in  the  depths  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  have  Stems 
which  exceed  in  length  (though  not  in  diameter)  the  trunks  of  the 
tallest  forest  trees;  and  others  have  leaves  that  rival  in  expansion 
those  of  the  palm.  Some  are  simple  globules  or  sidieres,  consisting  of  a 
single  cc/Zm/c,  or  little  bag  of  tissue  filled  with  a  colouring  matter;  some 
are  mere  strings  of  such  cellules  cohering  by  the  ends;  others,  a  little  more 
l»€rfect,  exhibit  the  api)earance  of  branched  threads;  in  others,  again,  the 
branches  and  stems  are  compound,  consisting  of  several  such  threads 
joiniHl  together;  and  in  others,  the  tissue  expands  into  broad  flat  fronds. 
Only  the  higher  tribes  shew  any  distinction  into  stems  and  leaves,  and 
even  in  these,  wliat  apj)ears  a  stem  in  the  old  plant,  has  idready  served 
at  an  eiwlier  period  of  growth,  cither  as  a  leaf,  as  in  Sargassum  and 
CystoseirOy  or  as  a  midrib  of  a  leal‘,  as  in  Delesseria.  A  few  exhibit 
leaves  or  flat  fronds  formed  of  a  delicate  perforated  network,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  lace,  or  the  skeleton  of  leaves.* 

Before  wc  dismiss  tlic  present  subject,  wc  must  indulge  our-  , 
selves  in  a  single  remark  on  a  practice  which  we  have  not,  how- 
ever,  the  slightest  exiiecuition  of  restraining.  In  our  reference 
to  dilterent  authoriues  during  our  examination  of  this  ‘Manual,’ 
we  have  been,  as  often  before,  inexpressibly  annoyed  by  the 
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absurd  system  which  authorizes  a  discoverer  to  attach  the  name 
of  some  honoured  individual  to  a  newly  ascertained  genus  or 
species.  Every  epithet  in  systematic  arrangement  should  have  a 
meaning,  but  we  arc  still  to  learn  what  instruction  is  conveyed, 
or  what  distinctions  may  He  hidden  in  such  terms  as  Grateloupia, 
Dcslongchampii,  Cruickshanckii,  Lingbyci.  What  does  it  signify 
to  Mrs.  Griffiths — known  and  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished,  discriminating,  and  liberal-minded  of  algologists 
— that  a  family  of  algae  has  been  distinguished  by  the  term 
Griffithsia.  Genuine  celebrity  rests  on  a  surer  foundation  than 
a  barbarous  nomenclature. 


Art.  IV.  1.  A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace^ 
at  the  Consecration  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  Jerusalem,  on  Sunday,  November  7, 
1841.  By  the  Rev.  A.  McCaul,  D.D.,  8tc.  8cc.  Published  at  the 
request  of  Ilis  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I^ndon. 
1841. 

2.  The  Anglo-Prussian  Bishopric  of  St.  James,  in  Jerusalem.  To 
which  arc  appended  Remarks  on  Dr.  Me  Cauls  Sermon  at  the 
Consecration  of  Bishop  Alexatider,  by  the  Rev.  IV.  Hoffman, 
Inspector  of  the  Missionary  Seminary  at  Basle.  Translated  from 
the  German.  London.  1842. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  grace  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-one,  the  Rev.  —  Alexander, 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  a  descendant  of  Israel,  hiU  ’a  clergy nnin  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth  Palace  to 
the  distinguished  office  of  ‘Lord  Bishop  of  the  United  (Hiurch 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  Jerusalem.’  This  transaction  is 
sufficiently  remarkable,  if  regarded  exclusively  lis  a  proceeding 
of  the  Anglican  hierarchy.  It  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the 
system  which  has  recently  sprung  uj),  and  which  is  in  itself,  not 
only  altogether  novel,  but  not  a  little  singular,  of  appointing 
higli  ccclesiiistical  functionaries  upon  what  mfiy  almost  be  callea 
the  voluntary  principle — certainly  without  the  interference  of  the 
usual  prerogative  oi  the  crown,  and  without  dependence  on  the 
public  purse  for  support — after  the  fashion  of  the  bishops  sent 
out,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  the  British  colonies.  It  is 
more  than  this.  It  is  the  appointment  of  an  English  bishop  to 
a  region  where  there  is  no  British  territory ;  and  it  is  the  first 
instance,  we  believe,  of  the  violation  of  the  territorial  principle 
which  has  hitherto  invariably  characterized  the  Anglican  epis¬ 
copacy.  Until  now  we  have  had  bishops  of  London,  of  Salisbuiy^ 
of  Barbadoes,  of  Calcutta ;  but  we  have  now  a  bishop,  not  of 
but  only  ‘  in  J  erusalem.’ 

The  reverend  divine  who  w’as  selected  to  preach  the  consecra¬ 
tion  sermon  on  this  extraordinary  occasion,  tells  us  that  ‘  there 
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arc  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  congrega¬ 
tions  or  missionary  establishments  ot  the  church  of  England,’  that 
‘  societies  have  arisen  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  coloni¬ 
zation  of  the  Holy  Land,’  and  that  ‘tribes  and  churches  of  the 
East  turn  to  England  for  help ;’  and  that,  on  these  grounds,  ‘  the 
presence  of  an  Anglican  bishop’  in  that  region  ‘  is  imjieratively 
necessary.’— Sermon,  p.  5.  But  why  so?  If  ‘  the  guidance  and 
blessing  of  a  bishop’  be  so  necessary— a  point  upon  which  w  e  (pro¬ 
fane  as  we  arc !)  ao  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion — there  arc 
bishops  on  the  spot.  ‘The  orthocYox  Greek  bishops,’  as  Dr. 
McCaul  terms  them,  why  may  not  they  ‘  guide  and  bless’  the 
children  of  the  East ;  more  esj>ecially  since  the  Anglican  bishop 
goes  out  on  a  professed  mission  of  peace,  and  with  an  avowed 
desire  of  promoting  ‘  catholic  union’  ?  Will  our  readers  believe, 
that,  w  ith  those  professions  on  his  lips.  Bishop  Alexander  is  not 
even  to  put  himself  into  communion  with  the  Greek  church  ! 
‘Grave  causes,’  Dr.  McCaul  assures  us,  ‘prevent  coniimmion 
with  them  at  present.’  In  this  church  ‘  there  exist  errors  of 
doctrine  and  practice’ — we  have  at  hist  the  real  Simon  Pure — 

‘  of  which  she  cannot  dare  to  make  herself  a  partaker.  *  *  No 
appearance  of  external  unity,’  he  adds,  ‘  can  warrant  us  to  make 
light  of  the  difference  of  [between]  right  and  wrong,  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come,  or  to  sacrifice  truth.’ — p.  8.  To  our  minds, 
this  is  throwing  awaiy  the  olive-branch  altogether.  The  church 
of  England  thus  takes  her  stand  in  the  East,  as  among  churches 
which  with  her  first  breath  she  denounces  as  ‘  heretical ;’  and, 
consc([ucntly,  as  a  belligerent  pow’cr,  w4iosc  direct  operation  must 
be,  not  to  promote  ‘  catholic  union,*  but  ‘  to  increase  the  feuds 
by  which  Jew’  and  Ishmaclitc  are  already  scandalized,  and  the 
name  of  (Mirist  blasphemed.’ — SiTinon,  p.  7. 

In  order  to  show'  that,  in  the  appointment  of  the  new'  bishop, 

‘  there  is  no  intention  of  intruding  on  the  office  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  present  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,’  Dr.  McCaul  pleads  the  at¬ 
tention  which  the  Anglican  ecclesiastic  is  to  pay  to  the  Jews. 

‘  That  prelate,’  says  he,  meaning  the  patriarch,  ‘docs  not  pretend 
to  be  an  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  the  representative  of  St.  James  of  Jerusalem.  The  pa¬ 
triarchate  (the  preacher  goes  on  to  say)  is  not  of  primitive  in¬ 
stitution,  but  an  erection  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  patriarchs 
nothing  more  than  successors  of  the  Gciitilc  bishops  of  IKVui 
C  apitolina ;  w’hich,  so  far  from  laying  claim  to  the  rights  of  the 
inother  church,  as  the  church  of  St.  James  certainly  w'as,  was 
itself  for  centuries  subordinate  to  the  metropolitan  church  of 
(  esarea’ — p.  14.  1  o  pass  over  the  consideration,  that,  to  give 

this  ajxdogy  any  force,  the  new’  bishop  should  confine  his  minis¬ 
trations  to  the  Jew’s,  w’c  may  truly  affirm  that  it  presents  a  rare 
specimen  of  ecclesiastical  jugglery.  According  to  Dr.  McCaul, 
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we  are  to  understand  that  ‘  the  rights  of  the  mother  church’  at 
.Irrusalem,  having  been  utterly  lost  sight  of  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  are  suddenly  re -discovered,  like  jewels  in  a 
sewer.  Had  this  discovery  been  publicly  announced,  no  doubt 
all  the  episcopal  churches  in  existence  would  have  been  on  the 
tfui  virr,  eaeh  intensely  eager  to  become  the  possessor  of  so  for¬ 
tunate  an  ecclesiastical  windfall.  Enacting  the  customary  part 
of  ‘  the  profession,’  however,  the  church  of  England,  being  the 
party  by  which  the  discovery  has  been  privately  made,  has  im¬ 
mediately  appropriated  the  treasure,  and  ‘  laid  claim  to  the  rights 
of  the  mother  church  of  8t.  James !’  Will  none  of  the  other  parties 
interested  in  this  remarkable  event  exclaim.  Show  your  title  ? 

And  so  Dr.  Alexander  is  the  new  *  apostle  of  the  circumeision,* 
and  next  successor  to  Saint  James,  the  primitive  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  !  Quanto  mutatus  ah  illo  ! 

The  consecration  of  llishop  Alexander  attracts  the  more 
regard,  bccjiusc  it  is  not  an  atfair  of  the  English  church  alone. 
A’o  less  a  personage  than  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prussia,  is 
part  and  parcel  of  it.  This  pious  prince  has  taken  a  liberal 
share  in  providing  for  the  carnal  necessities  of  the  new  episco¬ 
pate,  as  appears  from  the  following  document,  which  has  been 
]>ublishcd  on  the  continent,  and  which  we  copy  into  our  j)ages 
from  the  second  pamphlet  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article : — 

‘  Wo,  Frederick,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Prussia,  &o.,  licrohy 
declare  and  make  known,  that  we  are  willing  to  contribute  one-half  i>l’ 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  endowment  of  a  protestant  bishopric  in 
Jerusalem,  and  have  destined  thereto  the  sum  of  15, 000/.  sterling, 
which  sum  we  have  so  dispos(‘d,  that  6(X)/.,  the  interest  of  it,  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the 
llishop  of  London,  as  trustees  of  the  said  bishopric,  in  yearly  payment 
<»f  the  moiety  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Ihshop  of  Jerusalem.  That 
in  case  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  of  this  sum  should  hereafter  be 
i‘csolved  upon,  in  order  to  which,  however,  by  virtue  of  the  moiety 
granted  by  us,  our  previous  consent  is  necessary,  the  said  capital  of 
1 5,(K)()/.  shall  be  paid  over  in  cash  to  the  trustees,  an  acknowledgment 
of  which  shall  be  contained  in  the  deed  of  endowment,  togetlicr  with 
a  covenant,  that  any  overplus  beyond  600/.,  which  may  arise  from  the 
investment  of  this  caj)ital,  shall  not  go  to  the  increase  of  the  bishop^s 
income,  but  shall  be  added  to  the  endowment  of  the  bishopric.  In 
witness  whereof,  \ve  have  executed  the  present  grant  of  endowment, 
t  liven  at  Ilolbnitz,  near  Jaur,  Gth  September,  1841. 

(Signed)  Fuederick  William.’ 

Deeds  of  royal  munificence  like  this  are  certainly  not  the 
result  of  momentary  impulses.  I'hey  imply  somewhat,  and  pro¬ 
bably  much,  of  intercommunication  between  crowned  heads,  and 
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negotiation  between  secular  and  spiritual  authorities.  ^  And  so  it 
was  in  this  instance.  Not  long  after  hrederic  William  the 
Fourth  had  ascended  the  throne, 

‘  A  confidant  of  the  king,  in  the  person  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  went  on 
a  special  mission  to  London,  which,  under  colour  of  family  interests,  did 
not,  and  indeed  was  not  intended,  to  remain  long  concealed.  The  well- 
known  cliaracter  of  the  ambassador  was  alone  sufficient  proof  tliat 
something  different  was  intended  by  this  mission  from  the  objects  of 
common  diplomacy;  that,  in  the  negotiations  entered  on,  ecclesiastical 
intei*est8  would  be  represented,  and  this  by  a  man  who  had  already 
won  some  reputation  as  a  tlieological  dilettante.  The  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  chevalier  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  English 
church,  served  to  add  weight  to  the  general  surmises.  When,  behold, 
after  some  months,  a  statement,  not  much  noticed  at  the  time,  ran 
through  the  newspapers,  of  the  passing  of  a  bill  in  parliament,  by 
which  the  English  episcopacy  was  empowered  to  consecrate  bishops 
abroad.* — Anglo- Prussian  Bishopric ^  pp.  10,  11. 

So  the  machinery  works,  wheel  within  wheel.  And,  no  doubt, 
the  subsequent  visit  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  to  the  court  of 
Great  Britain  was  connected  with  additional  schemes,  hereafter 
to  come  to  light. 

From  the  pamphlet  which  we  have  thus  quoted,  and  of  which 
we  have  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms,  we  gather  that  this  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Prussian  monarch  has  not  been  altogether,  as  an 
expression  of  concern  directed  to  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Holy  Land,  without  some  general  sympathy  in  Germany.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that,  for  the  professed  Christians  in  Egypt  and  oyria,  the 
rule  of  Mehemet  Ah  had  ‘brought  about  a  kind  of  golden  age,’  as 
compared  with  the  oppressions  practised  under  the  Turks. 

‘  Most  serious  concern,  therefore,  was  felt  by  many  pious  men,  who 
feel  a  hearty  interest  in  the  propagation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  land  of  its  birth,  when,  by  virtue  of  stipulations  entered  into  by 
the  Four  Powers  after  the  battle  Nisib,  and  enforced  in  1840  by  their 
arms,  the  Syrian  provinces  were  separated  from  Egypt,  and  again 
subjected  to  the  immediate  sway  of  the  Padisha.  It  w'as  naturally 
feared  that  all  the  horrors  of  the  old  Turkish  tyranny  would  return. 
No  man  could  believe  in  the  promises  of  the  lirman  of  GiiUiane, 
especially  as  the  reform  ])arty  of  the  divan  was  put  down  soon  after 
the  overthrow  of  Halil  Pacha,  and  the  well-known  decapitators  re¬ 
gained  the  chief  place  in  the  council  of  Abdul  Medschid;  a  general 
outcry  arose  in  Europe  for  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  the  Christian 
IHipulation  of  the  east,  which  was  more  strongly  echoed  on  account  of 
the  horrors  of  the  miwsacre  at  Damascus,  which  occurred  a  short  time 
before,  though  the  veil  of  mystery  spread  over  it  still  remains.  Various 
plans  were  prop<wd,  which,  according  to  general  belief,  could  be  easily 
brought  about  by  the  allied  powers,  who  had  just  laid  the  Sultan  under 
so  great  obligations— the  chief  of  which  was,  to  colpnize  Palestine 
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by  Kiiropoan  and  Oriental  Christians,  and  to  form  a  republic  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  under  tlie  protection  of  the  great  Christian  powers.’ — lb., 

p.  10. 

The  religious  philanthropy  of  Germany,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  very  tar  from  taking  the  speeifie  direction  of  that 
cherished  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  was  one  thing  to  care  for 
the  advancement  of  religion  in  tlic  Eiist,  and  quite  another  to 
be  enamoured  of  the  English  ecelesiiistieal  regime.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  step  taken  by  Frederic  William  has  caused  a  profound 
sensation  throughout  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  the  pamphlet 
occasioned  by  it  (which  was  published  at  Freiburg,  in  Switzer¬ 
land),  has  excited  great  attention  in  Germany.  Men  seem  to 
see  in  it  the  commencement  of  changes,  and  an  evidence  of 
schemes  of  change,  from  which  they  revolt  with  strong  resent¬ 
ment. 

The  attempt  which  was  made  by  some  government  journals 
to  get  iq)  an  enthusiastic  reception  for  the  Anglo-Prussian 
bishopric  of  Jernsalem,  has  signally  failed,  and  the  greatest 
objections  are  taken  to  it,  as  a  violent  and  most  unwelcome  in¬ 
terference  with  the  Lutheran  ecclesiastical  platform.  What  has 
})lausibly  been  said  about  the  charms  of  unity  and  the  preserv^a- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  German  protestant  church,  is  clearly 
seen  through,  and  indignantly  repelled,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  passages : — 

‘  There  are  two  special  ])oints  in  the  constitution  of  the  bishopric  of 
St.  James,  whose  essentially  unprotestant  nature  can  be  concealed  by 
no  explanatory  circumlocutions  and  assurances.  The  first  relates  to  con- 
lirmation,  which  is  to  be  performed  on  all  the  members  of  the  protestant 
German  churches  by  the  bishop,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English 
church.  It  is  clear  that  by  this  means  her  [the  Prussian]  churches 
would  by  <legrees  become  neither  more  nor  less  than  Anglo-German 
churches,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  about  retaining  the  national 
form  of  the  church.  It  is  also  clear  that  by  means  of  such  a  reserva¬ 
tion,  the  existence  of  the  protestant  pastorate  would  be  destroyed  in 
its  very  foundation.  What  a  sorry  figure  in  a  protestant  point  of 
view  would  be  cut  by  a  pastor  who,  when  his  lambs  had  hitherto  been 
fed  by  himself,  must  obediently  bring  them  trained  before  a  master! 
They  are  of  course  not  his  sheep;  he  is  merely  the  labourer;  the  real 
shepherd  stamps  them  with  his  own  ruddle-mark. 

‘  The  second  point  relates  to  the  ordination  of  candidates  who  are 
to  be  appointed  over  the  future  churches  as  pastors  by  the  bishop, 
upon  the  subscription  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  after  having  previously 
subscribed  the  Augsburg  Confession  at  home.  What  a  monstrosity  of 
ecclesiastical  law! 

‘  That  certificate,  then,  of  a  subscription  elsewhere  given  to  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  will  say  nothing  more  for  the  spiritual  functions  of  the 
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Ixiiiror  In  the  bishopric  of  St.  Junies’s,  than  a  certihcate  of  ones 
collc^estudies  or  place  of  abode,  he  act  upon  whi(*h  ordination  and 
authority  to  exercise  the  spiritual  ofhce  are  imparted,  is  tliat  which 
binds  tlie  party  to  adhere  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  over  which  the 
bishop  alone  has  to  watch.  Accordingly  we  see  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
confirmation,  that  all  which  is  peculiar  to  the  nation  and  the  faith  of  a 
(ierman,  except  the  languapre,  is  given  up  to  Anglicanism.’ — Ih., 
pp.  14—16. 

Nor  is  the  new  episcopate  viewed  merely  as  creating  an 
anomalous  and  intolerable  state  of  things  abroad,  but  as  leading 
ultimately  to  equally  offensive  changes  at  home. 

‘  Those  who  had  not  forgotten  what  had  already  been  done  for 
twenty  years  by  |)ersons  who  took  part  in  this  drama  to  gain  over 
Frederic  William  III.  to  the  idea  of  an  apostolical  (Episcopate,  who 
remembered,  too,  the  statements  which*  ai>pcared  in  Fhiglish  church 
periodicals,  and  were  tr.ansferr(‘d  to  German  papers  during  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  certain  Prussian  statesman  in  England  in  1839 — viz.,  that 
the  necessity  of  having  episcopacy  founded  on  legitimate  consecration 
was  more  and  more  urgently  felt  on  the  continent,  and  that  measures 
for  obtaining  this  from  England  might  be  expected  soon,  a  report 
which  numerous  clerici  rc(jionarii  in  the  English  settlements  along  the 
Rhine  confidently  repeated;  those,  moreover,  who  were  a(‘quainte(l 
with  the  iiKiuiries  the  same  statesman  had  made  in  PiU’is  and  Belgium, 
whether  and  how  the  Protestant  church  might  be  placed  there  under 
episcopal  government,  could  scarcely  have  any  doubt  as  to  how  the 
case  would  be  with  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  There,  it  was  said, 
in  Mahommedan  territory,  where  ecclesiastical  and  civil  functions  wen* 
blend(*d,  and  where  no  ecclesiastical  corporation  could  possibly  be 
recognis(‘d  by  the  state  without  its  being  rei)resented  by  the  bisho}),  a 
commencement  might  be  made,  with  the  greatest  aj)parent  naivete, 
towards  realizing  the  darling  idea  of  setting  up  the  golden  calf,  in 
which  Protestantism  might  behold  its  image  as  a  church.  It  miglit 
be  reckoned  that  the  rage  for  Palestine  would  be  contented  with  what 
w  as  left  lor  it,  and  would  silence  any  saucy  critics  who  miglit  arise, 
(‘specially  if  such  a  fact  in  the  w  orld’s  history  w  ere  seconded  by  a 
well-sustained  feu  de  joic  of  newspaper  volleys.  A  double  advantage 
w’ould  l)(‘  gained  it  Protestant  churches  could  be  formed  on  these  jirin- 
ciples  :  first,  an  important  precedent,  which  could  be  well  employed 
against  any  future  opposition  at  home  to  such  an  organization  of 
churches;  secondly,  the  seeds  w'ould  be  sow'ii  for  a  clergy  legitimately 
ordained,  which  might,  without  creating  disturbance,  be  transplanted, 
together  w  ith  the  bishop,  to  our  own  country.’ — pp.  13,  14. 

1  besc  evident  tendencies  of  the  united  bishopric,  plain  enough 
in  tbemsclvcs,  acijuire  still  further  significancy  from  an  expres¬ 
sion  officially  einploved  by  the  Arebbisbop  of  Canterbury.  This 
prelate  avows  that  the  measure  bas  been  ‘  taken  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  lead  tbe  w’ay  to  an  essential  unity  of  discipline,  as 
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well  as  doctrine,  between  our  own  elmrch  and  the  It^ss  perfectly 
constituted  of  the  protestant  churches  of  Europe.’  This  is  letting 
out  the  whole  secret,  and  compacts  the  whole  case  into  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  a  scheme  is  artfully  laid,  and  perseveringly  pursued, 
to  undermine  the  constitution  of  the  continental  churches,  and  to 
reduce  them  under  episcopal  regimen. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction,  the  writer  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  says,  ‘  The  mantle  of  (Christian  charity  has  long  enougli 
been  thrown  over  Anglicanism,  and  it  is  now  high  time  and  our 
bouudeu  duty  to  unveil  it,  when  it  approaches  in  so  rude  and 
arrogant  a  manner  as  it  does  in  the  archbishop’s  announcement,’ 
p.  22.  He  proceeds,  accordingly,  to  give  a  spirited  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  church  of  England,  and  with  a  fidelity  and 
vividness  which  make  us  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  (piolation. 
We  must  make  room,  however,  for  part  of  its  winding  up.  After 
acknowledging  the  merits  of  the  ‘  evangelical  party,’  the  writer 
proceeds — 

‘  But  to  you,  anointed  lords  and  consecrated  gentlemen  of  the  high 
ehurcli,  who  boast  of  a  character  indelibilis,  who  cherish  the  apostolical 
succession — to  you  who,  by  the  mouth  of  William  llowley  and  C’harles 
♦Fames  Blomlicld,  have  dared  to  address  us  in  language  so  impertinent, 
to  you  we  would  fain  direct  the  earnest  question  :  Have  yon  ever  been 
the  men  to  contend  with  the  sword  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  shield 
ot*  faith?  to  ])ut  on  the  armour  of  Christ,  and  come  boldly  forward 
against  the  hydra  of  infidelity  and  immorality!  No!  You  were  for¬ 
sooth  consecrated,  and  you  consecrated  all  those  who  received  from 
your  hand  the  ruddle  mark  ;  but  liave  you  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  in  the  streets  and  ships,  in  the  markets  and  in  the  dens  of  sorrow? 
No!  ...  .  Have  you,  in  the  Lord’s  name,  fed  the  hungry,  given 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothed  the  nak(‘d,  comforted  the  wretched?  Have 
you  prayed  and  wept  with  them?  No!  You  are  chaplains  only  at  the 
sumptuous  tables  of  the  great;  you  have  disdain(‘d  all  intercourse  with 
unsightly  wretchedness,  except  to  tythe  its  potatoes!  Have  you  sought 
that  which  wiis  lost,  raised  up  the  liroken  reed,  and  brought  back  the 
wanderer  to  repentance?  No!  You  have  exacted  your  tythes  to  the 
very  anise  and  cummin  of  the  poor;  and,  ♦Jehu  like,  have  brandished 
your  bloody  scourge  over  the  famished  bodies  of  the  Irish  people. 
Have  you  kindled  a  light  in  schools  and  colleges  for  the  people?  No! 
You  have  allowed  the  colleges  to  d«‘cline,  and  have  grudged  even  the 
most  limited  instruction  to  the  child  of  the  artisan.  Have  you  eman¬ 
cipated  the  swarthy  slaves,  the  sons  of  Ilifni?  No!  Your  apostolical 
successors — behold!  they  rise  up  in  resistance  to  the  measure  as  one 
man!  Nor  could  you  forget  the  sentence,  ‘  Cursed  b(i  Caniuin,  and 
let  him  be  a  servant  of  servants  among  his  brethren.*  Have  you  gone* 
out  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  to  carry  the  glad 
tidings  to  the  heathen?  The  great  instruments  in  the  Lord’s  hand, 
Eliot,  Brainerd,  Schwartz,  Marshman,  Carey,  Vanderkemp,  Khenius, 
VOL.  XIV.  E 
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(ultzlair,  r.obat,  tlid  they  belonjr  to  you?— No!  The  men  who  were 
ennbhMl  in  the  strenjrth  of  the  Lord  to  do  sucli  things  were  presby- 
t»*rians  and  baptists,  were  the  sons  of  l*enn  and  esley,  whom  your 
pride  and  worldly-mindedness  drove  from  the  midst  of  you — they  were 
tlie  sons  of  (hn-inany  and  Switzerland,  whose  pious  zeal  you  assisted 
with  your  maniinon  only,  in  order  to  eneroaeh,  with  rude  and  clumsy 
hand,  ni>on  the  fruits  of  tludr  toil  when  the  opportunity  arrived.  But 
say!  where  shall  we  lind  the  fruit  of  your  labours,  the  flock  which  your 
care  has  gathered?  Its  voice  is  heard  in  that  cry  of  neglected  wretch- 
etlness  with  which  Kuropi*  resounds, — IMore  bread  and  fewer  bishops, 
more  pigs  and  fewer  parsons!  And  are  you  for  setting  up  to  be  our 
masters,  and  are  we  to  obtain  from  you  the  rules  for  our  ‘  less  regulated 
vhurehes?^  iKvc  yon  to  be  the  pattern  and  the  type  for  us?  You^  I 
ask?  what//ot//  Oh,  I  entreat  you,  let  that  confused  vision  of  your 
infatuated  pride  vanish-^go  and  repent  of  your  sins,  and  the  sins  of 
your  forefathers;  turn  your  thoughts  within  and  learn  humility!’ — 
pp.  dl,32. 

‘  Young  Oxford’  also  comes  in  for  a  touch  of  this  writer’s 
pencil,  and  is  graphically  described. 

‘  Kven  that  mighty  fermentation  which  in  our  times  has  disturbed  the 
tenaeiiuis  mud  of  a  century  of  stagnation,  the  new  Oxford  theology  of 
Busey  and  Newman,  is  nothing  else  than  the  old  venom  which  re- 
iuaiiu‘d  from  the  I'udor  Keformation;  only  now,  instead  of  being  dif- 
fuscil  amidst  the  whole  mass,  it  is  collected  in  a  more  concentrated 
form  upon  a  single  point,  and  has  therefore  become  more  pungent  and 
nareotie.* — p.  d2. 

And  having  cited  the  well  known  passage  which  has  gained 
f\>r  an  Anglican  clergyman  the  unenviable  cognomen  of  ‘  cursing 
Palmer,’  he  adds, — 

‘  AN  ell  said,  ^bister  Palmer.  You  arc  a  fine  fellow.  You  know 
your  own  mind,  and  you  speak  it  out.  You  have  h'arned  to  curse, 
assuredly,  as  il’  you  had  drunk  of  the  yellow  water  of  the  Tiber  from 
a  child.  ^  t>nr  hand,  man!  \ou  take  my  fancy;  you  are  a  genuine, 
straightforward  io(‘,  and  should  you  ever  get  us  under,  I  can  see  you 
will  have  the  grace  to  award  us — not  indeed  a  more  perfeet  coftstifution 
— but  assuredly,  no  (piarter.  I  (juite  depend  ui)on  yoii.’ — p.  34. 

\N  o  must  withdr.aw  ourselves,  however,  from  this  region  of 
tem])tation,  and  conclude  by  saying,  that  we  earnestly  hope  the 
sensation  produced  throughout  (lermanv  will  not  be  evanescent 
oi  fruitless.  I  he  Lutheran  churches  have  been  taken  at  un¬ 
awares,  ;md  a  crisis  seems  to  have  come  upon  them  in  a  moment. 
But,  once  aroused,  they  should  be  thoroughly  awake.  We  trust 
tluw  will  be  so,  and  that  their  successful  endeavours  to  resist  the 
\okt‘  of  Anglican  ecclesiastical  tyranny  w  ill  be  accompanied  w  ith 

KNiNtil  aiul  extension  of  the  love  and  power  of  vital  c'odlincss. 
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V.  The  Atlas  General  Xncspdper,  March  IS  13.  LoikIoii  :  Thinl 

Kditioii.  Tlie  Aerial  Steam  Carriage. 

That  person  must  have  made  few,  and  hut  superficial  oh- 
servatious,  upon  the  history  of  maukiud,  who  fails  to  discern  how 
intimately  facilities  for  transport  and  transit  are  connected  with 
it  at  almost  every  turn.  Mind,  in  its  connexion  with  matter, 
seems  to  rejoice  in  movement.  When  toryism  took  uj>  arms 
against  railroads,  for  instance,  lus  it  did  in  the  cases  of  the  Bristol 
and  Birmingham  companies,  the  genius  actuating  it  was  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  the  oyster;  and  had  this  system  of  politics,  be¬ 
fore  it  changed  its  cognomen,  been  placed  in  the  temple  of  truth, 
to  give  an  account  of  its  creed  and  principles,  these  last  would 
have  been  found  anything  but  friendly  to  wheels,  unless  they 
were  sure  to  move  slowly,  or  unless  the  tread-wheel  might  be 
deemed  an  exception.  Liberalism,  on  the  other  hand,  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  by  its  very  nature,  bound  up  as  to  its  interests  with 
mental  development,  appears  to  live  only  in  progress ;  it  rejoices 
in  locomotion,  because  it  knows  bow  forcibly  that  enters  into  the 
‘renuine  advances  of  civilization  ;  so  that  whatever  may  tend  to 
ex])editc  the  conveyance  ot  men  or  chattels  from  ])lace  to  place, 
will  be  certain  to  lind  favour  in  its  eyes.  Stagnation,  slowness, 
comforts  of  travelling  in  the  felicitous  vehicles  of  our  forefathers 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  are  now'  among  the  ideas 
which  democracy  and  mechanics’  institutes  have  taught  a  rising 
generation  to  laugh  at;  nor  docs  any  one  complain,  in  the  long 
run,  of  all  this,  except  those  old  giants  of  prejudice,  which  feel  they 
arc  left  behind  in  the  race  :  whilst  there  may  be  even  some  ])ros- 
pect,  in  a  few  more  years,  of  young  ])eoplc  traversing  air,  as  well 
as  earth,  perhaps  faster  than  a  ])igc()n  Hies  !  The  extraordinary 
jirint  lying  before  us  on  the  table,  of  the  ‘  Ariel  in  its  Flight’ — 
like  the  monstrous  bird  of  the  Arabian  Entertainments — wending 
its  lofty  way,  we  presume  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  the  proyiriety  of  endeavouring  to  attract  the  attention 
of  our  reatlers  to  a  suliject  somewdiat  foreign,  and  yet  by  no 
means  uncongenial  to  the  general  scope  of  our  labours. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  ca])abilities  of  locomotion,  under 
certain  restrictions,  seem  to  illustrate  the  position  of  organized 
life  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Stones,  vegetables,  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  links  between  the  kingdoms  of  yilants  and  animals,  may 
be  suHiciently  interesting,  valuable,  useful,  and  even  wonderful, 
but  they  have  no  motive  powers.  The  tortoise  at  least  gets  along 
— the  hare  runs  for  its  life — and  the  birds  soar  into  the  Helds  of 
ether,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  poet,  not  to  say  of  tbe 
philosopher.  '^I'his  notion,  however,  will  much  mislead  us,  unless 
we  bear  in  mind,  that  mere  locomotiveness  is  by  itself  worth 
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litlk*  in  its  practical  results.  Tlicre  is  a  species  of  falcon,  which 
will  lly  three  hundred  miles  between  sunrise  and  sundown  in  the 
hijiher  latitudes — taking  one  meal  in  Scotland,  and  its 
Iceland — hut  which  lives  alone  in  its  mountain  glory.  Ihis 
j)nwer  must  become  blended  into  system  before  it  presents  us 
with  its  most  interesting  analogies.  The  stork  knoweth  her 
place  in  the  heavens  I  To  watch  myriads  of  winged  creatures 
congregating  for  their  far-distant  emigration;  to  see  them  form¬ 
ing  a  wedge-like  column,  that  through  the  upper  regions  ot  the 
atmosphere  thev  may  exchange  Europe  for  Africa — to  follow 
that  dark  and  dense  cloud  of  feathered  existence  in  their  perfect 
order,  with  pinions  above  and  behind,  pinions  oaring  an  aerial 
voyage  without  an  approach  to  confusion — this  constitutes  the 
miracle.  And  so  with  regard  to  mankind  a  similar  observation 
applies.  The  Indian,  wlio  with  stealthy  but  rapid  pace,  will 
convey  himself  from  his  own  home  to  the  frontiers  of  some  hos¬ 
tile  tribe,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  per  diem,  is  little  else 
than  the  jcr-falcon  of  his  species.  Locomotive  power  must 
assume  a  social  character  before  it  enters  fully  into  civilization, 
'riie  army  on  its  march,  the  caravan  tracking  its  perilous  path 
over  the  desert,  the  vessel  ])loughing  its  way  of  wonder  through 
the  waters — these  are  amongst  the  elements  which  tell  in  their 
development  upon  the  temporal  weal  or  w'oe  of  our  race.  They 
may  be  classihed,  as  is  obvious,  under  two  divisions — the  trans¬ 
port  of  goods  and  the  transit  of  persons ;  to  the  latter  of  which 
the  present  pa])er  is  intended  mainly  to  relate.  In  fact,  however, 
both  play  into  the  hands  of  each  other;  since  mutual  intercourse 
must  naturally  lead  to  more  or  less  of  mercantile  transaction,  so 
soon  as  mutual  necessities,  and  reciprocal  means  of  satisfying 
them,  come  to  he  thoroughly  understood.  Commerce  no  doubt 
sprung  up  in  its  small  beginnings  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  ark 
ot  Noah  may  have  instructed  the  diluvian  patriarchs  that  a 
woculen  iramework,  on  certain  principles,  would  waft  or  float  a 
cargo  from  one  spot  to  another.  The  river,  or  lake,  or  unruffled 
hay,  by  slow  degrees  favoured  the  first  rafts  or  canoes,  which 
might  he  more  audaciously  launched  upon  their  bosoms.  An 
(luiiux  Jnjttti  (jenus  gradually  attempted  to  work  out  the  original 
chiirtcr  first  given  hy  their  beneficent  Creator  to  his  energetic 
children.  1  he  Roman  lyric,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  alluded 
to  this  in  his  well-known  exclamation : — 

lUi  rubur  et  a's  triplex 
C  irca  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci 

Coininisit  pelago  rateni  ! 

AjuI  it  is  curious,  that  in  the  very  same  ode  of  Horace,  there 
occm  these  two  lines,  which  we  venture  to  commend  to  Messrs. 
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1  Icnson  and  Roebuck,  before  they  embark  for  Bath  in  their  new 
Hying  machine ; 

Expcrtns  vacuum  Da'dalus  avra 
Vennis  non  homini  datis. 

Not,  indeed,  that  this  should  discourage  them,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  just  the  reverse.  We  merely  wish  to  show  what  ditlieul- 
lies  science  has  already  overcome.  JSteam  has,  in  fact,  reached 
its  present  proud  position,  through  the  apathy  and  scorn  of  cen¬ 
turies.  Tor  forty  generations,  the  pages  of  Agalhias  recorded  in 
vain  the  stupendous  effects  produced  from  cauldrons  of  boiling 
water,  by  an  ingenious  but  vindictive  mechanism,  under  .lus- 
tinian,  at  Constantinople.  The  steam  organ  of  Pope  Sylvester, 
never  charmed  the  proper  attention  of  cither  its  contemporaries, 
or  of  the  mediaeval,  or  our  own  modern  age.  Shouts  of  derision 
rewarded  an  early  exhibition  of  steam  boats  before  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  ;  nor  did  the  inventions  of  the  Manpiess  of 
Worcester  share  a  much  better  fate.  Let  not,  then,  the  enter¬ 
prising  projectors  of  the  Ariel  despair.  Their  winged  chariot 
may  at  least  hand  them  down  to  ])osterity,  as  the  Argonauts  of 
the  air,  cpiite  as  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  stars  as  Jason  and 
his  mythological  companions. 

Probably,  whilst  water-carriage  formed  u])on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  chief  means  for 
immigration,  some  mode  of  inter-communication  came,  in  course 
of  time,  to  be  more  or  less  systematized  upon  land.  We  hear  in 
Job  of  ‘the  sw'ift  ships,’  as  also  of  ‘the  ])ost  that  hastelh  by.’ 
'Idle  camel  or  dromedary,  together  with  the  horse  or  wild  ass, 
must  have  materially  contributed  to  the  rapidity,  and,  perhaps, 
the  regularity  of  transit,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  historical 
rccoixis,  those  of  the  oldest  books  of  Scri])ture  exce})ted.  Man 
is  essentially  gregarious.  Human  interests,  and  the  sweet  play  of 
family  affections,  would  not  fail  to  contrive  a  vast  variety  of 
plans,  through  which  the  disadvantages  of  se])aration  and  dis¬ 
tance  mi^ht  be  in  some  degree  overcome.  The  trails  of  terocions 
animals,  roaming  for  their  j)rcy,  may  possibly  have  marked  out 
the  first  rude  paths  intersecting  forests  or  districts,  which  labour 
and  skill  at  length  perfected  into  open  roads  for  the  traveller, 
the  courier,  and  the  caravan.  Amongst  the  Chinese  and  Per¬ 
sians,  and  no  doubt  throughout  many  portions  of  those  extraor¬ 
dinary  Iranian  and  Egyptian  empires,  whose  vestiges  li(*  like 
wrecks  along  the  shores  of  a  shadowy  anti(|uity,  there  would 
seem  to  have  existed,  from  a  very  remote  ])criod,  something 
analogous  to  regular  systems  of  intercourse  between  widely  se|)a- 
rated  regions.  The  necessity  of  the  case  must  have  originated 
some  such  result.  In  an  age,  also,  when  there  were  tot  rtym 
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fiiiot  urhcsy  we  know  from  inspired  authority,  that  there  were  both 
*  hi*j[hwavs  and  bvways,' — Judges,  v.  6.  Intercom se  bct\N ecu 
villaj^es  increased  of  course,  as  those  villages  expanded  into  large 
towns  and  cities,  ('ivilization  thus  experienced  an  augmented 
develo])inent ;  and  improved  in  its  turn  those  facilities  for  transit 
which  had  already  fostereil  its  own  growth.  Homan  domination 
at  length  waved  its  sceptre  ever  the  world;  and  absolute  mo- 
narchv  took  this  task  in  hand  with  immense  zeal  and  effect. 
Monster  as  it  Wius  it  was  coerced  to  produce  good  out  of  its  na- 
turallv  evil  nature.  How  could  despotism  reign  and  revel, 
unless  its  eyes  and  hands  were  in  everyplace?  Hence  Sueto¬ 
nius  tells  us,  that  under  Augustus,  ‘  Et  (pio  celcrius,  ac  sub 
mamim  annuntiari  cognosciejue  posset,  quid  in  provincia  quaqiie 
qiieretur,  juvenes  primo  modicis  intcrvallis  j)er  militares  vias, 
dehinr  vrhicula  disposuit,’  cap.  49.  Aurelius  Victor,  Capitoliniis, 
and  Spartian,  all  inform  ns  how  carefully  the  system  was  enlarged 
under  iVajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Severus,  The 
imjK'rial  regulations  l)c  Cui*su  Publico  occupy  near  sixty 
pages  in  double  folio  columns,  in  the  Codex  ^riieodosianus, 
including  the  learned  commentaries  of  Godefroy.  Gibbon 
has  remarked  how  completely  all  the  provinces  were  connected 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  capital,  by  the  public  highways : 
an  enormous  chain  of  communication  extended  from  the  north¬ 
west  to  the  south-eastern  frontier, — from  the  wall  of  Antoninus 
to  Home,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem, —  for  upwards  of  four 
thousand  miles.  It  passed  through  Vork,  London,  and  Sand¬ 
wich,  in  Britain;  from  Boulogne  through  Bheims,  Lyons,  across 
the  Alps  to  Milan,  Borne,  and  Brundusium,  in  Gaurand  Italy; 
from  Dyrrachium  to  Byzantium,  in  nearly  a  straight  line  for 
seven  hundred  and  lifty  miles ;  and  in  Asia,  through  Ancyra, 
Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  Tyre,  to  the  metropolis  of  Judma.  '  In 
the  time  of  4  heodosius,  a  magistrate  of  high  rank  posted  from 
Antioch  to  (Constantinople  considerably  within  six  days;  and 
the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  which  extended  the  vices,  dif- 
fus^nl  also  the  iinj^rovements  of  social  life.  The  following 
account  froin  I  he  Decline  and  l  all  is  not  less  accurate  than  inter¬ 
esting  I  he  public  roads  were  properly  divided  by  milestones, 
and  lan  in  a  direct  line  from  one  city  to  another,  with  very  little 
respect  for  the  obstacles  either  of  nature  or  private  ])roperty. 
Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the 
broadest  and  most  rapid  streams.  The  middle  part  of  the  road 
>\as  laised  into  a  terrace,  which  commanded  the  adjacent 
countr>,  consi>ted  (>f  several  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and  cement, 
and  ^^a^  pa\cd  \\ith  large  stones,  or  in  some  jilaces  near  the 
capital,  with  gianite.  Such  was  their  solid  construction,  that 
then  liimncss  has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the  effort  of  fifteen 
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centuries.  They  united  the  subjects  of  the  most  distant  repjions 
by  an  easy  and  familiar  intercourse,  though  their  primary  object 
liad  been  to  facilitate  military  operations;  nor  was  any  country 
considered  as  completely  subdued  till  it  had  been  rendered,  in 
all  its  parts,  pervious  to  the  arms  and  authority  of  the  conqueror. 
The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  con¬ 
veying  their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the  em])erors  to  esta¬ 
blish,  throughout  their  extensive  dominions,  tlie  regular  institu¬ 
tions  of  posts.  Houses  were  everywhere  erected  at  the  distance 
of  only  live  or  six  miles;  each  of  them  was  constantly  jnovided 
with  forty  horses ;  and  by  the  hcl|)  of  these  relays,  it  was  easy  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  per  diem.  The  use  of 
the  posts  was  allowed  to  those  who  claimed  it  by  an  imperial 
mandate  ;  but  though  originally  intended  for  the  public  service, 
it  was  frc(pienlly  indulged  to  the  business  or  convenience  of 
])rivate  citizens.  Nor  was  the  communication  of  the  Roman 
empire  less  free  and  open  by  sea  than  it  was  by  land.  Tlie 
provinces  surrounded  and  enclosed  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
Italy,  in  the  sha])e  of  an  immense  promontory,  advanced  into 
the  midst  of  that  great  lake.  The  coasts  of  Italy  are,  in  general, 
destitute  of  safe  harbours;  but  human  industry  laul  corrected  the 
(leliciencies  of  nature,  and  the  artilicial  ])ort  of  Ostia,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  'J'iber,  anti  formed  bv  the 
emperor  (Claudius,  was  a  useful  monument  of  Roman  greatness. 
From  this  ])ort,  which  was  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  capital,  a 
favourable  breeze  frc(|uently  carried  vessels  in  seven  days  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  in  nine  or  leu  to  Alexandria  in  l]gyj)t.’ 
He  then  demonstrates  how  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  the  east  were 
thus  rapidly  communicated  to  the  west  ;  almost  all  the  herbs, 
llowers,  and  fruits  which  grow  in  our  European  gardens,  in¬ 
cluding  the  a])ricot,  the  peach,  the  orange,  the  olive,  and  the 
pomegranate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improvement  of  the  vine,  <u' 
the  introduction  of  llax,  and  various  artilicial  gnisses.  Agricul¬ 
ture  became  improved  and  relined  tbrough  these  facilities  for 
transit,  and  the  consccpicnt  tliHusion  of  intelligence.  Famines 
were  of  rarer  occurrence,  the  accidental  scarcity  of  any  single 
s])ot  being  immediately  supplied  by  the  plenty  of  more  fortunate 
districts;  and  commerce,  with  manufactures,  grew  almost  in¬ 
sensibly  in  proportion  to  tbe  (|uickencd  and  awakened  energies 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Nor  even,  during  what  are  called  the  dark  ages,  was  the  ljuste 
for  ra])id  and  regular  transit  altogether  lost,  although  barbarism 
had  shaken  the  colossal  empire  which  it  assaulted  into  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  fragments.  We  are  alwavs  prej)ared  to  maintain  that 
aristocracies  possess  all  the  evils  ot  despotisms,  withoiit  any  of 
their  redeeming  (pialities.  Mankind,  in  dealing  with  them,  or 
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rather  sulTcrinp;  iroin  them,  has  to  cooe  ^vith  legions  ot  dark 
])o\vers  ill  liigh  places,  instead  ot  a  single  demon,  entrenched  iii 
<»nc  cavern,  out  ot  which  he  may,  by  prodigious  efforts,  be  ulti¬ 
mately  ejected  and  destroyed.  Ibit  even  the  nobles  ot  the 
middle  ages  patronized  some  sorts  ot  roads.  Had  tiansit  alto¬ 
gether  become  extinct,  there  would  have  been  no  bridges  to 
yield  a  harvest  of  unjust  tolls,  no  merchants  to  tleecc,  no  travel¬ 
lers  to  despoil.  Their  very  forest  laws  would  have  defeated  some 
of  the  darling  objects  which  lay  nearest  their  hearts,  especially 
in  the  case  of  hilarious  churchmen,  whose  genius  and  tastes  lay 
much  abroad,  and  exjiatiated  in  the  sports  ot  the  held.  High¬ 
ways  were  necessary  for  these  dignitied  personages,  that  they 
might  at  once  exhibit  their  rural  or  ecclesiastical  pomp,  and 
enjoy  to  the  full  their  golden  day  of  jollification.  ‘  Alexander 
the  Yhird,’  says  Hallam,  ‘  by  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Berkshire, 
dispenses  with  their  kec])ing  the  archdeacon  in  dogs  and  hawks 
during  his  visitation  !  Such  seasons  gave  jovial  dignitaries  an 
fipportunitv  of  trying  different  counties  and  regions.  An  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  in  1321,  seems  to  have  carried  a  train  of  two 
hundred  ]>ers()ns,  who  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
abbeys  on  his  road,  and  to  have  hunted  trith  a  pack  of  hounds 
fnnn  parish  to  parish,'  I'he  third  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1180, 
had  proliibited  this  amusement  on  such  journeys,  and  restricted 
bishops  to  a  train  of  forty  or  fifty  horses.  Alas,  for  the  cobwei)s 
of  councils,  when  villains  in  coats  of  mail,  or  in  copes  and  sur- 
jdices,  were  to  he  caught  by  them.  Clergy  and  nobility  made 
their  serfs  and  tenantry  look  warily  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
ways ;  else  how  could  the  tithes  have  been  carted  home,  how 
could  church  and  stale  have  kejH  the  world  at  their  feet,  how 
could  the  magnates  of  the  earth  have  continued  to  wax  fat  and 
sliiue  ?  The  rich  monastery  of  8t.  Denis  in  France  gravely 
rcjm'sented  to  Charlemagne  that  the  tlcsh  of  hunted  animals  was 
salutary  tor  sick  monks,  and  that  their  skins  would  serve  to  bind 
their  books  in  the  library!  Idie  monarch  listened,  and  perhaps 
smiled  ;  but  the  necessary  dispensation  was  formally  granted. 
Koads  suflicient  for  ordinary  purposes  of  transit  thus  csca]K’d 
total  neglect,  until  the  formation  ot  burgher  and  mercantile 
classes  still  further  secured,  extended,  and  improved  them  for 
bettei  pur]>o>es,  J  he  lowest  classes  ot  all,  much  longer  remained 
adsrripti  plr/uc,  i\\\  unfortunate  race  esteemed  ])y  those  above 
them  as  ])ropeily  created  tor  their  s])ecial  service  and  entertain- 
nunt,  about  as  much  fixtures  as  the  cattle  grazing  in  ])arks 
and  demesnes.  Meanwhile,  whoever  moved  about  at  all  had 
to  mo\e  <>n  horseback.  Barons,  bishops,  canons,  kniglits, 
ixjuiies,  tair  kidies  ^^ith  falcons  on  their  wrists,  were  every  out' 
mounted  upon  palfreys,  ^'ehiclcs,  except  for  the  transport  of 
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heavy  poods,  had  been  forgotten  almost  for  eenlurics,  although, 
as  is\vell  known,  chariots  both  for  games  and  warfare  formed 
the  ]wide  of  anti(|uity.  The  Uomansalso  used  them  for  domestic 
and  social  ])nrposcs,  under  the  names  of  arcenr  (which  occurs  in 
the  Twelve  'J'ables),  oi'  Ircticdf  oi'  carpniluw,  and  nirruca.  'There 
is,  moreover,  a  ]>assagc  in  Suetonius  bearing  on  this  ])oint,  when 
in  his  life  of  Julius  (\Tsar  he  elearly  intimates  that  carriages 
were  then  let  out  to  hire  at  Rome.  The  eomjueror  of  IMiarsalia, 
he  t)bserves,  was  a  mighty  traveller;  Jiongissimas  vias  ineredibili 
eeleritate  eonfeeit,  expeditus,  wrritoria  rltcdtr,  eentena  ]>assuum 
inillia  in  singulos  dies;  ea])  57.  In  an  article  published  some 
vears  ago,  in  the  great  ‘  Kdinburgh  Kneyelopicdia,’  it  was  justly 
remarked  that  none  can  say  at  what  j)reeise  ])eriod  carriages  were 
reinlroduecd.  Under  the  emperors,  many  have  (piestioned 
whether  there  were  springs;  in  the  absence  of  which,  all  their 
gold,  gems,  and  trap])ings,  to  which  we  hear  allusions  in  Seneca, 
Athemeus,  and  (Jirysostom,  must  liave  been  only  splendiil 
miseries.  TViidalism,  however,  abhorred  such  eonveyanees,  as 
if  it  instinctively  anticipated  that  an  age  might  arrive  wlien 
augmented  means  of  transit  would  break  down  its  reign  of  mono- 
polv — when  convenient  vehicles  might  carry  ])t  asanls  as  well  as 
lords;  when  they  would  become  not  merely  useful,  but  neces¬ 
sary,  affording  facilities  for  internal  intercourse  to  thousands  and 
myriads,  and  more  and  more  nearly  assimilating  the  millions  of 
an  enlightened  country  to  the  habits  and  associations  of  a  single 
united  familv.  Tlicre  is  nothing  like  libertv,  even  for  the  mere 
temporal  enjoyments  of  mankind. 

Hoads,  therefore,  not  having  been  annihilated,  were  destined 
in  due  time  to  fulfil  their  a])pointcd  functions.  Philip  the  Fair 
in  Trance,  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centurv,  forbade  the 
wives  of  citizens  from  using  cars.  Plebeians  were  not  to  have 
the  honour  of  being  bumped  about  the  streets  of  a  gay  ca])ital, 
under  the  noses  of  ])riuccs  and  nobles,  too  ])o()r  to  maintain  an 
axletree,  and  far  too  ])roud  to  aecpiire  the  means  of  doing  so, 
through  attention  to  the  pursuits  of  honest  industry.  Vet  the 
dog  in  the  manger  lias  never  been  able  to  do  much  more  than 
bark  at  the  ]>rogrcss  of  civilization.  When  (^harlcs  of  Anjou 
entered  Naples,  his  (jucen  rode  in  a  carriage,  the  out  and  insides 
of  which  glowed  under  coverings  of  azure  velvet,  interspersed 
with  golden  lilies.  The  cm])eror,  Frederick  III.,  in  1471-5, 
seems  to  have  used  a  close  chaise  in  his  journeys  to  Frankfort, 
whilst  the  electress  of  Ilrandenburgh,  the  Duchess  of  Alecklen- 
burgh,  Diana  of  Poietiers,  Hene  de  Laval,  (huherine.  de  Mcdicis, 
the  father  of  Thuanus,  the  great  historian,  as  ]>resident  of  ]»ar- 
liament,  all  dazzled  their  contemporaries  in  the  same  manner. 
Henry  the  Fourth  kept  one  coach,  and  was  assassinated  in  it; 
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blit  before  that  day  the  practice  was  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
The  elector  of  (^ologne,  in  1562,  had  several.  Thirty  years 
afterwards,  the  Margrave  John  Sigisinond,  at  Warsaw,  possessed 
three  dozen,  each  with  six  horses,  than  whose  age,  according  to 
Frederick  the  (ircat,  the  common  indulgence  in  them  is  not 
older.  In  152:1,  a  law  Wcus  enacted  in  Hungary  to  prevent  the 
use  of  carriages,  whilst  towards  the  close  of  that  century,  Julius, 
Duke  of  llnmswick,  illustrated  that  obstructive  conservatism  in 
1588,  which  has  since  his  reign,  so  charmed  our  own  Ncwcastlcs 
and  llnckinghams.  Ilis  ducal  enactment  is  too  precious  a  mor- 
ccan  of  antiijnity  to  be  altogether  lost,  for  it  runs  as  follows: — 

‘  As  we  know  from  ancient  historians,  from  the  annals  of  heroic, 
honourai>le,  ami  glorious  acliieveinents,  ami  even  by  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,  tliat  the  resp(‘ctahle,  steady,  courageous,  and  spirited  Germans 
were  heretofore  so  much  celehrated  among  all  nations,  on  account  of 
their  manly  virtue,  sincerity,  holdm‘ss,  honesty,  and  resolution;  that 
their  asistanee  was  courted  in  war,  and  that  in  particnlar,  the  jx'Ojde 
of  this  laml,  hy  their  discipline  and  intrejiidity,  both  within  and  without 
the  king<lom,  acquired  so  much  celebrity,  that  foreign  nations  readily 
united  with  them;  we  have  for  some  time  jiast,  found  with  great  pain 
and  uneasiness,  that  their  useful  discipline  in  skill  and  riding  throughout 
our  electorate  county  ami  lordshij),  have  not  only  visibly  declined,  hut 
have  Iwen  almost  lost,  (and  no  doubt,  other  electors  and  princes  have 
experienced  the  same  amongst  their  subjects');  and  as  the  principal 
cause  of  this  is,  that  our  vassals,  servants,  and  kinsmen,  without  dis¬ 
tinction,  young  and  ohl,  haw  (i(trvd  (n  ijivv  thcmsvlves  tip  to  iiidolvncc 
and  ridinif  in  coar/as^  and  that  few  of  them  provide  themselvi'S  with 
well  e<|uij)pe<l  riding  horses,  and  with  skilful  ex})eri<‘nced  servants,  and 
Ixn's  acquainted  with  the  roads;  being  not  able  to  suffer  any  longer  this 
m*glect,  and  being  desirous  to  revive  the  ancient  mode  of  riding, 
handl'd  down  and  hrquiathed  to  ns  htj  our  forefathers^  we  hereby  will 
and  command,  that  all  and  each  of  our  before  mentioned  vassals,  ser¬ 
vants,  ami  kinsmen,  whatever  rank  and  condition,  always  keej)  in 
readiness  as  many  ri<ling  horses  as  they  are  obliged  to  serve  us  with, 
by  their  fief  or  allegiance,  and  have  in  their  service  able,  experienced 
servants  acquaintiMl  witli  the  roads;  and  that  they  have  as  many  horses 
as  possible,  with  polished  steel  furniture,  and  with  saddles  proper  for 
carrying  the  necessary  arms  and  accoutrements,  so  that  they  may 
appear  with  them,  when  necessity  rccpiires.  We  also  will  and  com¬ 
mand  our  before  mentioned  vassals  and  servants  to  take  notice,  that 
when  w(*  order  them  to  assemble  either  altogether  or  in  part,  in  times 
ot  turbulence,  or  to  receive  their  fi(‘ts,  or  when  on  other  occasions,  they 
visit  our  court,  thet/ shall  not  travel  or  appear  in  coaehes,  but  on  their 
riding  hoi>os.'^(orp.  dur.  Feudal.  Germ.  11,  p.  1447. 

Nor  was  this  (lorniaii  prince  aught  else  than  a  inodel  to 
others  of  his  own  nation.  IMiilip  II.,  Duke  of  Pomerania 
Stettin,  attempted  the  same  suppression  of  improvement  in  1G08, 
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aiul  with  similar  results.  Ambassadors  appeared  in  earriajjjes  for 
the  first  lime  in  1()13,  at  the  imperial  commission  of  Krfiirth. 
Kink  informs  us  that  the  empress  of  Leopold,  who  came  from 
Spain,  blazed  in  her  nuptial  ecpiipage,  before  the  pjood  jH'ople  at 
Frankfort,  involving;  an  outlay  of  38,000  florins!  ller  own 
court  had  witnesseu  coaches  tor  the  first  time  in  l.)46;  hut  at 
Hanover,  Famest  Augustus,  in  1081,  had  fifty  ^ilt  carriajxes,  with 
six  horses  a])iccc.  We  mark  such  incidents  as  these  for  a  two¬ 
fold  reason;  fii*st,  to  shew  how  greedily  the  u})per classes ])hmged 
into  their  selfish  enjoyments ;  and  secondly,  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  arresting  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in 
catching  at  every  improvement  which  might  ultimately  facilitate 
transit.  We  have  ventured  to  assert  in  a  foregoing  ]>age,  that 
during  the  middle  ages,  every  one  rode  on  horseback ;  which, 
however,  must  be  understood  with  some  limitations,  even  in  old 


England.  8t.  Erkcnwald,  a  Saxon  saint,  seems  occasionally  to 
have  adopted  the  Roman  mode  of  conveyance,  lie  flourished 
dining  the  third  (piartcr  of  the  seventh  century,  and  his  bio¬ 
grapher  observes  respecting  him,  ‘  Qnadam  vero  die,  verbi  Dei 
pabnla,  commisso  sibi  gregi,  ministratnrns,  dnm  duanun  rotnnnn 
ferreinr  re/ticulo,  infirmitatc  ])rap])ediente  vel  senio,  contigit  ut 
altera  rotarnm  semitis  diflicnltate  axem  relimpieret,  et  ibidem 
socia  rclicta  remanerct :  a  curious  ])assage,  shedding  a  ray  of 
light  upon  both  the  curricles  and  roads  of  our  Saxon  forefathers. 
We  arc  indebted  for  it  to  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  llistorv  of  St. 
l^lu^s  ( 'athedral ;  as  also,  to  the  already  mentioned  encyclop«Tdia, 
so  well  known  as  an  honour  to  the  literature  of  Edinburgh.  In 


the  same  publication,  there  is  cited  an  instance  borrowed  from 
Brook's  ‘  Catalogue  of  Kings  and  Princes,’  p.  67,  relative  to 
one  of  the  carls  of  Derby,  who  died  of  a  fii/l  out  of  his  cooch^  in 
the  year  12.>3.  Stowe,  in  his  ‘  Summary  of  English  (’hroniclcs,’ 
takes  the  following  notice  of  carriages,  which  we  venture  to  copy 
without  adhering  to  his  orthography  :  ‘  This  year,  Walter  Uippon 
made  a  coach  for  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  which  was  the  first  coach 


ever  made  in  Faigland,  to  wit,  in  anno  1564.  '^Fhe  said  Walter 
Ripj)on  made  the  first  turning  hollow  coach,  with  ])illars  and 
arches  for  her  Majesty,  being  then  her  servant.’  Also,  about 
twenty  years  afterwards,  he  bears  testimony  to  ‘  a  chariot  throne,’ 
being  constructed  ‘  with  four  pillars  behind,  so  as  to  bear  a 
canojiy,  with  a  crown  imperial  upon  the  top,  and  two  lower 
pillars  before,  whereon  stood  a  lion  and  dragon,  the  supporters  of 
the  arms  of  England.’  The  oldest  vehicles  used  by  our  ordinary 
British  ladies,  according  to  Stowe,  were  called  irhirlicotrs,  remain¬ 
ing  in  fashion  but  for  a  short  interval.  J^ord  Arundel  is  said  by 
Anderson  to  have  introduced  (lerman  carriages  into  England 
about  1580;  and  under  James  1.  something  like  an  offer  was 
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made  by  an  individual  from  Stralsnnd,  for  running  coaches  be¬ 
tween  Kdinbnrgh  and  Ijcitli,  tor  which  he  Wtis  to  have  a  royal 
patent  of  monopoly  for  tiflcen  years.  During  the  scvcnlcenlli 
ccntnrv,  popular  ]>rivilcgcs  and  aspirations  took  such  a  start,  that 
comforts  and  conveniences  for  the  middle  classes  came  not  to  be 
considered  altogether  out  of  the  (piestion.  It  began  to  be  admitted 
practicallv,  that  peers  and  princes  were  not  the  only  persons 
(‘iititlcd  to  the  advantages  ot  travellers.  fiacres  at  i^aris, 
hackncv-coaches  in  London,  vehicles  for  hire  at  Amsterdam, 
Madrid",  Warsaw,  Copeidiagen,  and  Stockholm,  at  length  were 
permitted  to  dasli,  glide,  or  rattle  through  the  public  streets,  for 
the  benelit  of  all  who  could  atford  their  fares.  Good  roads  also 
were  now  called  for  in  various  directions.  Turnpike  trusts  had 
commenced  most  beneficial  wiU’fare  against  all  ruts  as  deej^  as 
ditches,  and  all  gates  excepting  their  own.  Stages  gradually 
started  between  every  large  city  and  its  adjacent  or  connected 
towns;  ])ackets  sailed  towards  every  conceivable  ])oint  of  the 
comj>ass;  hot  water  performed  unparalleled  marvels  npon  the 
surface  of  cold ;  the  post-otlicc  developed  fresh  capabilities  for 
inler-coinmunication,  under  the  auspices  of  jMr.  Palmer ;  car¬ 
riages  annually  improved  in  their  construction,  whilst  their  no¬ 
menclature  alone  would  have  ])nzzlcd  anticpiaries  and  j)hiloso])heis 
of  past  ages:  nor  couUl  we  venture  to  commit  ourselves  to  any 
description,  did  even  space  or  time  allow  it,  of  the  landaus, 
barouches,  phaetons,  chariots,  chaises,  gigs,  berlins,  cars,  tandems, 
calashes,  windsor-chairs,  buggies,  brongliams,  and  sociables,  which 
are.  daily  advertised  in  the  columns  of  our  public  journals.  The 
rate  of  travelling  kept  rising  ever  since  the  Peace,  until  it  reached 
twelve  miles  an  hour  n])on  several  of  our  best  lines.  A  journey 
from  the  mctro]>olis  to  Shrewsbury  or  Exeter  no  longer  involved 
a  fever  in  the  legs  or  a  woollen  niglitcap.  Coaches  assumed,  with 
some  species  of  apparent  propriety,  the  names  of  Quicksilver, 
Swittsnre,  delcgraph,  Lx})ress,  Nonpareil,  or  the  Swallow;  until 
at  length,  their  transitory  glories  have  become  finally  eclipsed  by 
the  transcendant  wonders  of  railroads  I 

\N  hat  other  region  then  remained  open  to  adventurous  ambition 
but  the  very  air  itself  ^  d\)  dream  of  traversing  it  was  for  cen¬ 

turies  con>idcred  something  like  a  symptom  of  insanity  ;  so  that 
men  left  it  as  an  exclusive  field  for  fowls,  insects,  and  superna¬ 
tural  agents.  \et,  though  such  an  opinion  ])rcvailed  from  periods 
ot  the  remotest  anti(|uity ;  even  amidst  the  darker  a<jjcs  there 
occii>ionallv  shone  tt)rth  a  ray  ot  better  intelligence.  Ljion 
what  the  table  ot  Divdalus  was  founded,  none  can  now  tell;  but 
boger  Hacon,  the  famous  triar  ot  all  mediaeval  sorcerv,  suggestial 
the  idea  ot  soaring  above  the  earth  by  mechanical  contrivances, 
lie  mentions  a  machine  tor  flying,  as  in  his  time  ccrtaiidv  known  ; 
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‘  not  that  he  hiinsclt'  had  seen  it,  or  was  aaiuainted  with  any 
other  who  had  done  so,  but  lie  knew  an  ingenious  ]>erson  who 
had  eontrived  one.’  It  is  ])rol)al)le  that  he  alluded  to  some 
method  ot‘  putting  artificial  wings  into  motion,  like  those  of  the 
projector  in  Uasselas,  whilst  no  doubt  he  fearetl  attempting  any 
ascent  into  the  air  in  his  own  proper  person,  lest  literally  he 
should  fall  into  the  fire  rather  than  the  water,  through  the  tender 
mercies  of  an  Impiisition.  Hishop  Wilkins,  under  (’harles  II., 
eonlemplated  a  voyage  to  the  moon,  in  a  vessel  so  filled  with 
liirhl  jrases,  that  it  should  ascend  throimh  the  difl’erent  densities 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  a  cork  rises  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
anv  water.  In  the  same  treatise,  moreover,  ‘  (’oiieeriiing  a  New 
World,’  he  asserts  that  a  flying  chariot  might  be  constrneted  upon 
‘  ni(‘ehanieal  ]>rinciples ;’  and  in  his  ‘Mathematical  Magic,' 
which  was  a  snbse([neiit  ])nblicatioii,  after  specifying  various 
schemes,  he  gives  the  preference  ‘  to  this  very  Idying  C'hariol,  on 
account  both  of  its  superior  utility,  and  the  greater  jirobability 
of  its  success.’  His  contemporary,  the  Jesuit  Francis  J.ana,  jiro- 
j)osed  to  provide  four  liollow  sjiheres  of  copper,  each  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  so  thin,  that  on  exhausting  the  included  air, 
thev  would  float  in  the  atmosplicre,  and  be  capable  of  conveying 
either  a  vessel  or  any  other  load.  The  metal,  however,  to  an¬ 
swer  at  all,  had  to  be  reduced  to  a  tennity  incapable  of  resisting 
the  ])ressnrc  of  the  external  atmosphere;  besides  that  his  plan 
for  securing  a  vacnuin  proved  altogether  imjierfect.  It  is  said, 
that  at  J/isbon,  in  1730,  an  aeronaut  went  nj)  ahont  two  hundred 
feet  in  a  wicker  basket  of  seven  or  eight  fe(‘t  in  diameter ; 
and  Joseph  (bilien,  at  Avignon,  somewhat  later,  jiroposed  a 
leathern  bag,  which  was  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
anticipation  of  what  the  two  brothers  Stephen  and  Joseph  Mont¬ 
golfier  realized  in  1782.  They  were  proprietors  of  a  paper 
manufactory  at  Annonai,  and  they  also  made  their  first  experi¬ 
ments  at  Avignon.  By  this  time  it  Iiad  been  ascertained  that  the 
air  was  an  elastic  fluid,  and  observing  that  smoke  and  clouds 
evinced  natural  tendencies  to  mount  upwards,  they  conceived  it 
])racticable  to  confine  an  artificial  cloud,  ‘which  would  also  rise 
and  carry  along  with  it  the  enclosing  substance.’  Hence  arose 
balloons,  with  all  the  expectations  and  grievous  disappointments, 
(‘xcited  and  snflered,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  generous  at¬ 
tempts  just  enumerated  down  to  those  of  onr  own  enterprising 
countrymen,  whose  names  as  oeronants  arc  snfliciently  notorious. 
Several  have  conceived  that  balloons  might  be  advantageously 
used  in  geogra])hical  surveys  or  electrical  experiments;  but  until 
some  ])roccss  for  securing  steerage  shall  have  been  discovered, 
they  must  be  deemed,  we  conceive,  as  failures  witli  regard  to 
j>ractical  transit  for  ordinary  people  like  ourselves. 
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Evaporation  from  hot  water  seems  destined  to  bear  away  the 
palm  of  success  ;  and  the  old  motto  of  the  Greek  sage  may  still 
keep  its  position  over  the  Pump-rooms  at  Bath:  APEiTOX 
MF^N  TAiiP !  The  radical  member  for  that  renowned  emporium 
of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  gaiety,  astonished  the  1  louse  of  (Am¬ 
mons,  bv  moving  one  evening  for  permission  to  bring  in  a  bill  lor 
an  Aerial  Railroad;  whilst  ever  since  hist  l.ady-day,  the  print- 
shops  in  London  have  become  almost  a  nuisance  to  the  ])avc- 
ments,  through  the  gaping  crowds  collected  to  stare  at  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  Aerial  Steam  Carriage !  We  must  now  let  the 
Atlas  speak  for  itself,  in  describing  Mr.  Henson’s  extraordinary 
invention. 


*  Let  our  readers  then  lirst  imagine  a  fliK^r  or  jdatforin  loO  feet  long  by 
30  feet  wiile.  AVe  are  somewhat  jmzzled  for  a  word,  whieh  will  accu¬ 
rately  designate  this  part  of  the  machine.  We  have  called  it  a  lloor  (»r 
platform,  merely  because  of  its  large  area;  and  yet  these  terms  are  im¬ 
proper,  unh*ss  we  divest  them  of  all  peculiar  meaning  as  to  weight  or  sta- 
ifdity,  for  this  expanded  surface  lloating  through  the  air  really  performs 
the  otliee  of  wings,  th<»ugh  it  has  none  of  their  vibratory  motion, — it 
has  no  joints;  it  is  remarkably  strong  and  stiff  from  end  to  end,  yet  of 
extraordinary  lightness.  It  advance's  through  and  upon  the  air,  with 
one  of  its  hmg  side's  fon*most,  that  side  be'ing  also  a  little  raised.  A 
tail  of  oO  feet  long,  and  of  similar  construction,  is  jointed  to  the 
midelle  of  its  hinder  edge,  and  under  the  tail  is  a  rudder.  Across  its 
middle  is  a  vertical  web,  whieh  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the'  keel 
of  a  vessel,  or  more  nearly  of  the  tin  on  the  back  of  some  fishes, — viz. 
it  cheeks  oscillation.  All  these  ditferent  jiarts  of  the  machine  areecui- 
strueted  with  an  especial  view  to  the  combination  of  strength  with 
lightness,  ami  are,  covered  with  silk  or  linen.  To  the  main  expanse  or 
wings,  whieh  we  have  described,  and  immediately  beneath  it,  are  sus- 
pemlcil  the  ear,  and  a  small,  light,  and  very  ingenious,  but  powerful, 
steam-engine;  tlu'  latter  actuates  two  sets  of  vanes  or  propellers,  liki' 
wimlmill  sails,  and  of  1^0  feet  diameter,  situated  at  the  back  edge  of  the 


w mgs. 


‘  The  prineij)al  feature  of  the  invention,  as  far  as  tin'  description  has 
as  yet  proeeedt‘d,  is  the  very  great  expanse  of  its  sustaining  planes,  whieh 
an'  larg^'r  in  proportion  to  the  weight  to  be  earried,  than  those  of 
many  Ifirds;  but  it  they  had  been  still  gri'ater,  tlu'y  w’ould  not  have 
suilieetl  ot  themselves  to  sustain  their  own  weight,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  maehiiu'ry  ami  cargo;  so  that  surely,  though  slowly,  they  would 
have  come  to  the  ground.  AV e  have  remarked,  how’ever,  that  the 
machine  advances  with  its  front  edge  a  little  raised;  the  etfect  i»f  which 
is  to  present  its  umler  surface  to  the  air  over  whieh  it  is  passing,  the 
resistance  of  whieh  acting  on  it,  like  a  strong  wind  on  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,  pre\ents  the  descent  ot  the  machine  and  its  burthen.  Tlu* 
su>taining  ot  the  whole,  tlierefore,  depends  on  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
travelling  through  the  air,  and  the  angle  at  which  its  under  surtace 
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inipiii'ies  on  tlio  air  in  its  front;  and  this  is  cxnotly  tlio  principlt*  by 
wliicli  birds  are  upheld  in  tlieir  tlight,  with  but  slight  motion  of  their 
wings,  and  often  with  noiu*. 

‘  r»ut  then  this  residt,  alter  the  start,  depends  entirely  upon  keejfing 
up  the  spei'd,  and  there  rtauains  bi'yond  that,  the  still  more  formiclable. 
tlillieulty  ol’  lirst  obtaining  that  speed.  All  former  attempts  of  this 
kind  have  failed,  l>eeaus(‘  no  engine  e\iste(l  whieh  was  at  once  light 
enough  and  powerful  em)Ugh  to  lift  ev(‘n  its  (»wn  w(‘ight  through  the 
air  with  lli(‘  necessary  rapidity.  JMr.  Ihuison  has  removed  this  ditli- 
eultv,  partly  by  inventing  a  steam-engine  of  extreme  lightness  and 
etlieieiiey;  and  partly  by  another  very  singular  devi<‘e,  whieh  recpiires 
particular  notice.  It  is  perhaps  lu'cessary  to  add,  that  any  device  by 
which  the  reipiisite  velocity  can  be  obtaim‘d,  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  inclined  plains  as  for  instance  a  stationary  steam-engine  with  a 
level  roa<l.  All  former  inventors  had  sup|)Osed  it  necessary  to  carry 
in  the  machine  itself  all  tin*  ])ow(*r  necessary  to  commence  and  sustain 
its  tlight.  ll(*nee  sonn*  failed  in  tln*ir  att(*mpts,  and  others  were  deterred 
from  making  any  attempt  at  all.  Mr.  Henson,  tbllowing  (uit  the  in¬ 
dications  of  art  and  nature,  employs  this  expedi(*nt.  Ifis  nuichhic^ 
fnlljf  pn'iutrnl  for  is  started  from  the  top  of  an  ineiine(f  piane^ 

in  deseendimj  whieh^  it  attains  the  refoeitp  neeessartf  to  snstain  it  in  its 
farther  progress.  'That  velocity  woidd  be  gradually  dc'stnwcd  by  the 
resistance  of  tin*  air  to  the  forward  tlight;  it  is  thcn'foia*  tin*  otlice  of 
tin*  steam-(*ngine  and  the  vanes  it  aetuat(‘s,  simply  tori‘pair  the  loss  of 
velocity;  it  is  nnnle,  therelore,  only  of  the  power  and  weight  necessary 
for  that  small  elfect.  1  Icre,  we  apprehend,  is  the  chief  but  not  the 
only  merit  and  originality  of  Mr.  Henson’s  invention;  and  to  this 
happy  thought  we  shall  probably  be  indcbt(‘d  for  the  lirst  succt'ssful 
att<*mpt  to  traverse  at  will  anotlu*r  domain  of  natun*.  Just  so  docs  a 
large  l>ir«l  often  start  from  a  high  tivt*  or  rock.  First,  he  makes  a 
swoop  downwanls  to  ac<piirc  velocity;  that  gained,  it  rcipiires  little 
elfoi-t  to  rise  again  and  increase  his  sp(‘c<l.  J'ln*  violent  etforts  made 
by  slow  and  heavy  birds  when  rising  from  tlie  ground,  and  the  easy 
flight  of  the  sann*  birds  after  they  havi*  obtained  suflicient  velocity, 
sh(»w  the  operation  and  importaiUMtof  tin*  sann*  |»rinciple.  Indeed,  the 
whoh*  is  but  a  necessary  consecpicnce  of  tin*  established  mc<*hanical 
axiom,  that  a  body  once  in  motion  will  ev(‘r  (‘ontinue  to  move,  if 
hindering  lbre(*s  be  taken  out  of  tin*  way,  or  balanced.  Mr.  Hensom, 
having  starte«l  his  machine,  balanc(*s  the  hindering  for<*(*s  by  the  action 
of  his  steam-(*ngiin*;  (»f  which  the  (*ntire  weight,  with  tln^  twenty 
gallons  of  wat(*r  rc(piin*d  to  work  it,  is  about  six  hundred  pounds. 

‘  With  tin*  id(*a  of  flight  we  associate  irresistibly  thos(;  of  swiftness 
and  facility  of  motion.  If  tin*  new  machiin*  should  accomjdish  for  us,  at 
first,  only  a  more  fn*<[U(*nt  ainl  raj>id  conveyance  of  letters  at  honn*, 
we  shall  realize;  an  advantage*,  of  whieh  the  penny  postage;  has  just  shewn 
ns  tin*  magnitinlc.  It  is  not  b(‘yond  sob(*r  anticipation  te>  hope  that  we 
may  soem  have  int(*rcourse  by  lett(*r,  with  all  the*  principal  teiwns  e)f  tin; 
kingdenn,  as  tVe«pn*ntly  as  we  now  have*  it  with  the  eliflere'iit  jiarts  of 
tin*  nn*troj)olis.  Wc  mention  this  as  one  of  the  lowest  results;  we  may 
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atM  to  It,  the  groat  advantages  wliieli,  in  many  cases,  ^^ill  follow  from 
this  modt*  of  personal  transit.  AN  e  cannot  but  think,  that  the  inventiim 
has  appcaretl  most  »>pportunely.  AN  hatt*ver  may  be  our  laith  as  to  tin* 
siH'iul  merits  of  machinery,  we  know  that  it  exists.  1  he  world  eannot 
go  back  to  the  days  before  the  prolitie  inventions  of  modern  tiim  s 
raine  into  In-ing.  Whether  we  lament  or  rejoice  over  the  extension  o{' 
fai'tories,  and  th<‘  rapiility  of  spinning  and  weaving,  that  extension  and 
rapiility  stand  as  obstinate  facts,  whose  consequences  must  be  met  as 
bt.'st  we  can.  'riiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  great  want  is  that  of 
markets.  l>e  it  noted,  however,  that  there  are  human  beings  enough, 
and  ten  times  more  bi'side,  to  ensure  to  their  own  beiudit,  as  w’ell  as 
ours,  all  that  our  most  ingenious  and  most  untiring  industry  can  pro- 
dmM‘.  They  can  give  us  in  exchange  commodities  we  should  willingly 
receive;  nay,  Ibr  laek  of  some  of  which,  destitution  and  disorder  are 
atllieting  and  endangering  our  entire  social  body.  Now,  nothing  in 
o'.ir  apprehension  is  so  likely  to  give  our  markets  the  extension 
necessary  to  remedy  this  friglitful  state  of  things,  as  this  new'  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  mode  of  avoiding  nearly  all  the  ditficulties  of  that  inter- 
course,  which  would  make  neighbours  and  customers  of  all  tin*  tribes 
of  the  earth.  If  Air.  Henson  should  but  moderately  succeed  in  his 
<h‘sign,  there  is  not  a  s])ot  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  w  liich  may  not,  in 
a  few'  years,  be  familiarly  know'll  to  us;  there  is  not  a  tribe,  which  may 
not  be  stimulated  by  the  visitation  of  this  astounding  messenger,  to 
long  for  the  benefit  of  civilization,  and  which  may  not  contribute,  by 
tlie  demand  oceasiont‘<l  through  its  improving  habits,  to  extricate  us 
trom  tin*  terrible^  dilemma,  into  which  the  political  and  legislative 
ern»rs  of  our  forefathers  have  b«*trayed  us.’ — pp.  ITS,  179. 


Art.  VI.  n/e  fui(f  Poetical  Pemains  of  Margaret  M,  Davidson. 

r»y  NNbishington  Irving.  London. 

This  voliinic  records  another  instance  of  that  ])rccocion.s  talent 
which  occasionally  Hashes  like  a  meteor  across  the  literary  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Often  as  the  ([uestion  has  been  asked,  whether  genius 
is  an  original  endownient  or  a  cultivated  habit  of  the  mind,  it 
seems  not  yet  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  answer.  d'hc 
jircscnt  instance,  liowcver,  would  go  far  in  evidence  that  it  is 
a  primary  intellectual  power,  at  least  so  far  as  it  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctively  termed  poetic. 

I  he  name  of  Davidson  is  already  familiar  to  persons  addicted 
to  general  literature,  having  hecn  several  years  ago  introduced  to 
their  notice  through  the  medium  of  two  biograjihieal  sketches  of 
Lucretia  Davidson,  one  by  President  INIorse,  of  the  American 
«  '  and  another  by  Miss  Sedgwick.  She  died  in  the 

seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  after  having  given  ]iroofs  of  great 
jKietical  talents,  which  ajipear  to  have  descended  like  the  prophet's 
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fallinjj;  mantle  upon  this,  her  yount^er  sister.  Mr.  Irvinj^  states  that 
an  ac<|uaintance  with  some  of  the  relatives  of  Mrs.  Davidson  hail 
iiulnceil  him,  while  in  KnrojH',  to  read  with  ^reat  interest  every- 
thiiR*;  eoneerninj^  her;  so  that  when,  in  1833,  ahont  a  year  after 
his  return  to  the  I  nited  States,  he  was  informed  that  tlie  mother 
was  in  New  York,  and  desirous  of  eonsnltin*^  him  re.speetin'j;  a 
new  edition  of  her  dan<j;hter’s  work.s,  he  immediately  repaired  to 
her  house,  where  he  found  her  feehle  and  emaciated,  and  snj>- 
piu’ted  hy  pillows  in  an  easy  chair.  He  states — 

‘AVhile  oonvorsin"  with  her  on  the  .siil)icct  of  her  daughter’s  works, 

I  ttlist'rviul  a  young  girl,  apparently  not  luori*.  thanoloven  years  of  ag<*, 
moving  (piietly  about  her;  oeeasioually  arranging  a  pillow,  ami  at  tin* 
samo  tinu‘  listoning  earnestly  to  onr  conversation,  'fhere  was  an  in- 
tclk‘ctnal  heanty  about  this  ehihl  that  struck  me;  and  that  was  In*ighl- 
cned  hv  a  blushing  ditfulcnci*  when  .Mrs.  Davidson  pr(‘S(‘ntcd  hci*  to 
mi*  as  her  daughter  Margaret.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  her  leaving  the 
room,  hei*  inothi*!*,  .seeing  that  she  had  attra<*tetl  my  attention,  sjioke  ot' 
her  as  having  evinced  the  same  eaily  poetical  tah  nt  that  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  her  sister,  and,  as  evidence,  .‘'hewed  me  .s(*veral  copies  of 
verses  remarkable  for  sneh  a  child.  On  further  impiiry,  I  found  that 
>he  had  vi'ry  nearly  the  same  moral  and  physical  constitution,  and  was 
prone  to  the  same  ii'veri.sh  exeitement  of  the  mind,  and  kindling  of  the. 
imagination,  that  had  acted  .so  powerfully  on  the  fragile  frame  of  her 
sister  Lueretia.  I  cautioned  the  mother,  therefore,  against  fo.stering 
her  piMjtie  vein,  and  advised  sneh  studies  and  pursuits  as  would  t(*nd 
to  strengthen  lier  judgment,  eahn  and  regnlati*  the  .sensibility,  and 
enlarge  that  lommon  .sen.se  which  is  the  oidy  safe  foundation  lor  all 
intellectual  superstructure. 

‘  I  found  Mrs.  Davidson  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  sneh  a 
course  of  treatment,  and  dispo.sed  to  pursue  it;  hut  saw  at  the  saim; 
tiim*  that  she  would  have  dilhenlty  to  carry  it  into  ctfeet,  having  to 
contend  with  the  additional  excitement  j>roduccd  in  the.  mind  of  this 
.sensitive  little  being  hy  the  example  of  her  sister,  and  the  inten.se. 
enthusiasm  she  cn  ineed  concerning  her.’ — j)p.  10,  II. 

I'very  one’s  experience  will  enable  him  to  realize  something  of 
the  ilillieulty  referred  to,  for  whatever  direction  a  gemiini*  and 
original  enthusiasm  takes,  and  most  of  all  when  it  a.seends  to  the 
regions  of  ])nre  fancy,  the  efforts  to  control  or  rein  it  in  are 
almost  like  attemj)t.s  to  persuade  the  flame  not  to  hum,  or  the 
sparks  not  to  fly  upward.  In  nine  eases  out  often,  perha]).s,  the 
intellectual  activities  will  overcaunc  the  physical  constitution,  and 
not  imfrecpiently  eriish  its  energies,  or  push  it  into  madness;  hut 
we  are  not  in.sensihle  to  the  value  of  moral  education;  on  tin* 
eontrary,  we  deem  it  of  inexpressible  moment,  hoth  in  regulating 
tin*  wihl  eccentricities  of  an  (*nthu.siastic  mind,  and  in  calling  into 
vigorous  and  useful  c.xercise  hitherto  undetected  or  undiscovered 
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powers.  Wo  (jiicstion,  however,  whether  many  mothers  (even 
though  gifted  like  Mrs.  Davidson)  arc  altogether  competent  in 
these  extraordinary  cases,  inasmuch  as  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  the  maternal  affections  should  be  made  to  harmonize  suffi¬ 
ciently  with  the  necessary  severity  of  a  restrictive  discioliiic. 

Margaret  M.  Davidson  was  born  at  Plattsburgh,  on  LaKC  Chani- 
))lain,  March  2r)th,  1823.  From  the  first  dawnings  of  intellect, 
she  gave  indications  of  being  no  common  child.  Her  sister  s  death 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  her,  for  though  extremely  young, 
she  was  able  to  apjireciate  her  character.  The  poetical  element 
in  her  mind  wiis  uiscovcrable  from  infancy,  by  her  quick  and 
penetrating  perception  of  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery.  A 
tree,  a  shrui),  or  a  llowcr,  would  fill  her  with  delight ;  and 
the  changing  aspects  of  nature  were  observed  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  discrimination.  But  she  had  a  finer  and  nobler  feeling 
still.  ‘  At  what  age,’  says  her  mother,  ‘  her  religious  impressions 
were  imbibed,  I  cannot  say.  They  seemed  to  be  interwoven  with 
her  existence.  From  the  first  exercise  of  reason  she  evinced 
strong  devotional  feelings,  and  although  she  loved  play,  she  would 
at  auy  time  prefer  seating  herself  beside  me,  and  with  every 
faculty  absorbed  in  the  subject,  listen  while  1  attempted  to 
recount  the  wonders  of  Providence,  and  point  out  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.’ 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  towards  the  latter  end  of  her  brief 
career,  and  perhaps  even  before,  her  ardent  spirit  rose  to  a 
still  higher  elevation.  She  became  not  merely  an  admirer  of 
nature,  and  a  devout  contemplatist  of  the  general  attributes  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  which  is  but  too  often  dissociated  from  a 
scriptural  New-Testament  religion,  but  a  worshipper  at  the 
foot  ot  the  cross.  She  saw  the  wonders  of  redemption  as  well 
as  the  wonders  ot  creation ;  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  she 
^lied  in  the  faith  ot  the  Sou  of  God,  whom  she  beheld  as  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  and  her  Saviour  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Her 
name  must  therefore  be  inscribed,  not  only  in  the  records  ot 
early  genius,  but  in  those  more  glorious  still  of  early  piety. 

So  nrecocious  were  her  jiowers,  that  at  six  years  of  age  she 
not  only  made  impromptu  efforts  in  rhyme,  but  made  them  so 
well  as  to  merit  ])reservation.  Tlie  following  is  the  first  specimen, 
uttered  whilst  standing  by  a  window  and  lookinjjj  out  upon  a 
lovely  landscape—  o  1 

‘  Sec  those  lofty,  those  grand  trees, 
liicir  high  tops  waving  in  the  breeze; 
lliey  east  tlieir  shadows  on  the  ground, 

And  spread  their  fragranee  all  around.’ 

At  another  time,  after  running,  in  considerable  agitation,  to  her 
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mother,  at  the  rising  of  a  thunder-storm,  she  watehed  the  con¬ 
tending  elements  for  a  time,  and  then  exclaimed — 

‘  The  lightning  ]>lays  along  the  sky. 

The  thunder  rolls  and  bursts  from  high! 
tlehovali’s  voice  amid  the  storm 
1  heard.  !Methinks  I  see  his  form, 

As,  riding  on  the  clouds  of  even, 

He  spreads  his  glory  o’er  the  heaven.* 

In  1830,  the  delicate  state  of  her  health  rendered  it  advisable 
for  her  to  visit  the  Saratoga  Springs,  which  proved  henelicial. 
Thence  she  accompanied  her  parents  to  New  York.  In  the 
(Misuing  winter,  to  her  great  delight,  she  went  on  a  visit  to 
(hinada,  to  avoid  the  keen  winds  of  the  lake.  Her  mother  being 
an  invalid,  she  attended  her  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  while 
she  ju'olited  much  by  her  judicious  instructions. 

In  January  1833,  wdiile  still  iu  (huiada,  she  was  brought  very 
low  by  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  under  which  she  lingered  many 
weeks,  but  was  able,  in  the  following  May,  to  ]m)cecd  with  her 
mother,  also  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  to  New  York.  Of  this 
journey,  and  her  residence  there  of  several  months,  she  kept  a 
journal,  which  evinces  considerable  ])owers  of  observation,  and 
the  progress  of  poetic  tendencies.  Here  she  had  a  number  of 
playmates  of  her  own  age,  and  one  of  her  ])rojeets  was  to  get  up 
a  dramatical  entertainment  for  their  gratification  and  tnat  of 
their  friends.  In  two  days  she  ])r()duccd  her  ])erformance,  and  it 
is,  observes  Mr.  Irving,  ‘  a  curious  specimen  of  the  prompt  talent 
of  this  most  ingenious  child,  and  by  no  means  more  incongruous 
in  its  incidents  than  many  current  dramas  by  veteran  and  ex¬ 
perienced  ]daywrights.’  In  October,  the  travellers  sought  a  home 
in  the  village  of  Ilallston,  not,  as  Margaret  fondly  wished,  in  her 
native  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Saranac.  The  wintry  winds 
of  Lake  (diamjdain  were  pronounced  too  severe  for  her  consti¬ 
tution.  The  following  is  a  beautiful  display  of  her  emotions, 

1*1  .  P  .  •  1 

wiiicli  we  cannot  refrain  from  cpioting : — 

‘my  native  lake. 

‘  Thy  verdant  Ijanks,  tliy  lucid  stream, 

Lit  by  the  sun’s  resplendent  beam, 

Ihdlect  each  bending  tree  so  light. 

Upon  thy  bounding  bosom  bright, 

C’ould  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 

Idy  own,  my  beautiful  C3iam])lain! 

‘  Tile  little  isles  that  deck  thy  breast. 

And  calmly  on  tliy  bosom  rest; 
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I  low  olion,  in  my  chiMish  frloe, 

I’vo  round  tlioin,  bright  and  free! 

C’ould  1  but  s<*(‘  theo  once  again, 

My  own,  iny  beantitul  Chainidain! 


‘  I  low  oft  Tve  watch’d  tlic  fresli’ning  sliower, 

Hcnding  the  sunnner  tree  and  dower. 

And  felt  my  little  heart  beat  high. 

As  th(‘  bright  rainbow  graced  tlie  sky. 

( ’ould  I  but  see  thee  once  again. 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain! 

‘  And  shall  I  never  see  thee  more, 

IMy  native  lake,  my  much  loved  shore? 

And  must  I  bid  a  long  adieu, 

IMy  d(‘ar,  my  infant  Iiome,  to  yon? 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  once  again, 

IMy  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain?’ 

^[argarct  con  tented  herself,  however,  at  Ballston.  The  morn¬ 
ings  were  spent  in  study;  the  evenings  in  conversation,  or  in 
the  reading  of  some  favourite  author  aloud  for  the  benefit  of 
the  family  circle.  She  became  well  versed  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  historv,  and  was  familiar  with  the  British  ])oels.  She 
also  learned  I  rench,  and  made  advances  in  Latin,  in  company 
witli  her  brother.  She  had  read  some  of  the  early  books  ol 
\  irgil,  when  illness  again  confined  her  to  her  room,  but  in  about 
two  inontlis  she  recovered.  In  the  following  spring  a  severe  shock 
was  given  to  her  feelings  by  the  death  of  her  sister  Lucretia,  an 
event  which  called  forth  some  excellent  verses,  as  did  the  sub- 
secpient  illness  of  her  mother  in  the  spring.  In  December  slie 
was  again  sei/.eil  with  a  liver  complaint,  which  affected  her  lungs, 
and  site  was  not  able  to  leave  her  room  till  A])ril.  Her  mind, 
however,  continued  its  usual  activity,  and  the  interval  was 
employed  in  various  compositions.  In  the  autumn  of  183o,  Df. 
Davidson  deemed  it  expedient  to  remove  his  family  to  a  rural 
abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Last  River,  near  New  York,  called 
Knremont.  I  he  large  old-fashioned  style  of  the  house  delighted 
her,  and  she  revelled  with  the  highest  satisfaction  in  its  ]>ro- 
dnetive  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
her  affect  ions  were  deeply  tried  by  the  loss  of  her  little  brother, 
to  whom,  as  in  other  case's  of  domestic  affliction,  she  dedicatee! 
some  eonuneinorative  verses.  Her  own  health  was  in  a  most 
j)iecarions  condition,  yet,  as  her  mother  states,  she  constantly 
pei>i>ted  that  she  was  well.  The  irritating  cough,  however,  the 
hectic  lln>h,  and  other  symptoms,  too  surelv  ])ointed  the  way  to 
.1  piemature  grave.  About  this  period  she  became  aceiiiaiuted 
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with  M  iss  Scil^wick,  \vitli  whom  she  had  many  inlcrcstiiHjj  com- 
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mimicatioiis. 


It  is  siirprisinu:  how  she  linjijered  on  earth  month  after  month, 
and  even  year  after  year,  amidst  alternations  of  severe  indispo¬ 
sition,  and  almost  a})parently  renovated  health ;  surprising,  we 
should  call  it,  did  not  daily  experience  testify  the  deceptive  and 
insidious  character  of  that  disease  which  has  conducted  with 


similarly  slow  steps  and  fitful  changes,  so  many  of  the  young,  tin* 
hcautiful,  and  the  gifted,  to  the  tomh.  It  is  not  our  design  to 
enter  into  these  details,  or  to  give  an  account  of  her  removals 
from  ]>lacc  to  place  in  pursuit  of  health  which  never  could 
he  overtaken :  for  these  we  willingly  refer  to  the  volume  itself, 
while  we  select  a  specimen  or  two  of  her  prose  and  poetic  com¬ 
positions.  The  following  is  characteristic: — 


‘  A  few  (lays  since,  my  di'arest  cousin,  I  received  your  afleetionati* 
letter,  and  if  iny  heart  smote  me  at  the  siglit  of  the  well  known  siijut- 
.•'Ci  iplion,  yini  may  imagine  how  nnmereifnlly  it  lliiimpi'd  on  reading  a 
letl(*r  so  full  of  atfeetion,  and  so  entirely  devoid  (d'  r(‘|)roaeh  f(n*  my 
unkindly  n(*gligenee.  1  can  assure  yon,  my  dear  eoz,  yon  could  hav(^ 
no  l)etter  way  of  striking  home  to  my  heart  the  conviction  ol’  my  error, 
and  I  resolved  that  hour,  that  moment,  to  lay  my  eontessions  at  your 
feet,  and  sue  for  forgiveness.  I  knew  you  were  too  gentle*  to  refuse. 
Ihit,  alasi  for  hnmaii  resolvesi  AN  e  were  that  afternoon  ex|)(*eting 
l»rother  Al.  And  how  could  I  collect  my  floating  tlionghts  and  enri 
myself  nj)  into  a  corner  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  before  me,  when  my 
heart  was  flying  away  over  the  sand-hills  of  tliis  nnromanlie  region  to 
me(‘t  and  (‘inbraec  and  weleome  home  the  wanderer.  If  it  can  intere.^t 


yon,  picture  to  yourself  the  little  scene.  Mother  and  I,  hr(‘atldess  with 
expectation,  gazing  from  the  window,  in  mute*  suspense,  and  listening 
to  the  ‘  /(///r,  phizy  of  the  great  steam-engine.  Then  wh(*n  we  caught 
a  ra))id  glance  of  his  trim  little  figure,  how  we  l)ounded  away  ((vei* 
chairs  sofas,  and  kittens,  to  bestow  in  I’eality  the  greeting  fancy  had 
so  often  given  him.  Oh!  what  is  so  delightful  as  to  weleoim*  a  friend! 
Well,  three  days  have*  passed  like  a  dream,  and  he  is  gone,  again.  I 
am  s(*at(Ml  at  my  little  table  by  the  fin*  ;  mother  is  sewing  beside  me. 
Ihiss  is  slumbering  on  the  hearth,  and  nothing  ext(*rnal  I’emains  to 
eonvinee  us  of  the  truth  of  that  bright  sunbeam  which  had  snddeidy 
broken  n|)on  onr  (piiet  retreat,  and  dej)arted  like  a  vision  as  suddenly. 
AVdien  shall  we  have  the  pl(*asiire  of  welcoming  ifon  thus,  my  beloved 
cousin?  A'onr  flying  call  of  last  summer  was  but  an  aggravation. 
Oh!  may  all  good  angels  watch  over  y(Mi  and  all  yon  love,  shake  the 
d(*w  of*  health  from  th(‘ir  balmy  wings  upon  your  smiling  home,  and 
waft  yon  hither,  cheerful  and  happy,  to  sojourn  awhile  with  the  friends 
who  love  yon  so  dearly.  All  hail  to  spring — the  bright,  the  blooming, 
the  renovating  spring!  Oh!  I  am  so  happy — I  feel  a  lightness  at 
my  heart,  and  a  vigour  in  my  frame  that  I  have  rarely  felt.  If  I 
speak,  my  voice  forms  itself  into  a  laugh.  If  I  look  forward,  every¬ 
thing  seems  bright  before  me.  If  I  lo(jk  back,  memojy  calls  up  what 
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is  pleasant,  and  my  greatest  desire  is,  that  my  pen  could  fling  a  ray  of 
sunshine  over  this  scribbled  page,  and  infuse  into  your  heart  some  of 
the  cheerfulness  of  my  own.  1  have  been  confined  to  the  house  all 
winter,  as  it  was  thought  the  best  and  only  way  of  restoring  my  health. 
Now  iny  symptoms  are  all  better,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  next 
month  with  its  blue  skies  with  the  most  childish  impatience.  By  the 
way,  I  am  not  to  be  called  a  child  any  more;  for  yesterday  1  was 
Jiftieiiy  what  say  you  to  that?  I  feel  quite  like  an  old  woman,  and 
think  of  putting  on  caps  and  spectacles  next  month.’ 

''flic  latter  half  of  this  interesting  volume  is  occupied  with 
Margaret’s  Poetical  Remains ;  and  although  the  merits  of  par¬ 
ticular  pieces  differ  considerably  from  each  other,  they  arc 
almost  all  remarkable,  considering  the  age  at  which  they  were 
written,  and  which  is  distinctly  stated.  What  will  the  reader 
think  of  this  in  1834,  when  only  eleven  years  old? — 

^  TO  MY  FATHER. 

‘  Oh,  how  I  love  my  lather’s  eye, 

So  tender  and  so  kind; 

Oh,  how  I  love  its  azure  dye. 

The  index  of  his  mind! 

‘  Oh,  how  I  love  the  silver  hair 
AVliich  floats  around  his  brow, 

I  love  to  press  my  father’s  form. 

And  feel  his  check’s  warm  glow. 

‘  Oh,  what  is  like  a  parent’s  love? 

What  heart  like  his  will  feel. 

When  sorrow’s  waves  are  raging  round, 

And  cares  the  thoughts  congeal? 

‘  Would  he  not  die  his  child  to  save? 

Would  not  his  blood  be  shed. 

That  yet  one  darling  might  remain 
To  sootlie  his  dying  bed? 

*  Oh,  what  is  like  a  parent’s  care 
To  guard  the  youthful  mind? 

Oh,  what  is  like  a  parent’s  prayer. 

Unbounded  grace  to  find? 

‘  Ah,  yes!  my  Father  is  a  friend 
I  ever  must  revere: 

And,  if  I  could  but  cease  to  love. 

His  virtues  I  would  fear.’ 

rhe  following  appears  to  us  to  {losscss  great  merit,  though  in 
a  dift'erent  way.  It  is  an  effusion  of  piety  as  well  as  of  poetry 
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OF  MARTYRS. 

‘  Speak  not  of  life,  I  could  not  boar 
A  life  of  foul  disgrace  to  share! 

Wealth,  fame,  or  honour’s  fleeting  breath, 

What  are  they  to  this  glorious  death? 

Think  ye  a  kingdom  back  could  win 
My  spirit  to  this  world  of  sin? 

Think  ye  a  few  more  years  of  strife 
Could  draw  me  from  eternal  life? 

Dark  is  the  path  to  Canaan’s  shore. 

But  Jesus  trod  the  path  before; 

He  hath  illumed  the  grave  for  me, 

My  Saviour,  1  will  die  for  thee! 

Yes!  lead  me  forth  in  faith  secure, 

The  keenest  anguish  I’ll  endure; 

And  while  my  body  feeds  the  flame, 

]\Iy  soul  its  bright  reward  shall  claim; 

Soon  shall  these  earthly  bonds  decay. 

This  trembling  frame  return  to  clay. 

And  earth  enrobed  in  clouds  of  night, 

Shall  fade  for  ever  from  my  sight. 

But  who  would  mourn  a  home  like  this. 

When  gather’d  to  that  home  of  bliss? 

But  there  is  many  a  tender  tie 
Would  shake  my  firm  resolve  to  die; 

Cords  which  entwine  my  longing  hcai*t. 

Affections  death  alone  can  part. 

Jesus,  forgive  each  faltering  thought. 

Which  weaker,  earthlier  love  hath  taught ; 

Forgive  the  tears  which  struggling  flow 
To  view  a  mother’s,  sister’s  woe. 

Forgive  this  grief,  though  weak  it  be. 

Nor  deem  my  spirit  turn’d  from  thee. 

Raise  my  unworthy  soul  above 
The  tempting  wiles  of  earthly  love; 

Soon  shall  eaeh  torturing  pang  be  o’er. 

And  tears  like  these  shall  flow  no  more; 

And  those  I  love  so  deeply  here 
Shall  meet  me  in  yon  heavenly  sphere. 

Love!  what  have  1  compared  to  thine! 

Love,  pure,  ineffable,  divine! 

Love  which  could  bring  a  God  below 
To  taste  a  mortal’s  cup  of  woe; 

To  weep  in  agony,  to  sigh. 

To  bear  a  nation’s  scorn — to  die! 

Oh,  love  undying,  godlike,  free, 

All  else  is  swallow’d  up  in  thee! 
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ScK)n  shall  1  also  soar  alK)vc, 

To  dwell  with  thee,  for  ‘  God  is  love* 

Yes!  pile  the  blazing  fagots  high, 

Till  the  bright  flames  salute  the  sky; 

From  each  devouring  pile  you  raise, 

Sludl  soar  a  hymn  of  love  and  praise. 

And  the  firm  stake  you  rear  for  me, 

J  he  gate,  to  endless  life  shall  be. 

Hut  oh,  ye  frail,  deluded  train, 

How  will  ye  meet  your  Lord  again? 

Father!  their  crimes  in  mercy  view. 

Forgive,  they  know  not  what  they  do!’ 

The  last  and  longest  piece  in  the  series,  a  poem  called 
Lro/tore,  is  the  best.  It  possesses  considerable  dramatic  interest, 
and  is  written  with  a  vigour  and  elegance  which  would  not  he 
un worthy  of  some  of  our  own  poets.  It  indicates  powers, 
which,  had  she  lived,  would  have  given  her  a  highly  creditable 
rank  among  the  children  of  song. 

Her  mother  w  rote  to  Miss  Sedgwick  an  account  of  her  death, 
which  is  deeply  adecting.  It  occurred  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1838,  when  she  had  attained  the  iigc  of  fifteen  years  and  eight 
months. 


Art.  \"I1.  Sifiim  :  .f  Plea  for  China,  lly  I\.  G.  !Milne,  A.IM. 
London;  Snow'. 


As  this  is  the  first  ‘  Plea  for  (Miina,’  whieh  w'c  have  seen  from 


the  pulpit;  and  is  the  first  publication  of  the  author — one  of 
the  sons  of  the  late  Dr.  ^Filnc,  of  Malacca — \\c  avail  ourselves 
ot  it,  to  throw'  out  some  general  hints  on  the  character  and 
claims  of  this  vast  empire.  'J'he  sermon  itself  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  w-riter,  and  not  unworthy  of  his  father’s  memory.  To  the 
young,  it  will  prove  a  usefid  clue  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  the 
celestial  empire,  Jis  distinguished  from  the  moral  state  of  other 
heathen  nations.  Sympathy,  however,  is  not  the  only  feeling 
that  needs  to  he  awakened  on  behalf  of  China.  (Curiosity,  in¬ 
terest,  and  hoj>e,  rctpiirc  to  be  created,  and  that  in  jiractiad 
forms,  now  that  the  empire  is  opened  to  our  missions,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  w  hen  the  church  seems  unable  to  sustain  her  old  positions 
in  the  heathen  world.  She  needs,  therefore,  to  look  closely  and 
commission  again,  and  at  the  facilities  which 
1  ntish  influence  affords  for  acting  it  out.  She  is  neither  so 
wc.ik  nor  so  poor  as  she  thinks;  nor  is  she  at  liberty  to  pause  in 
her  missionary  career  until  better  times  come.  Her  country,  as 
well  iis  her  commission,  binds  her  tg  go  forward,  now'  that  ‘a 
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|rrcat  and  effectual  door’  seems  opened  for  the  gosjnd  in  Cliina. 
We  invite  attention  to  this  fact. 


Britain,  and  the  British  dominions,  present  a  strange  contrast, 
in  point  of  extent !  The  greatness  of  onr  empire  is  best  seen 
by  looking  first  at  the  smallness  of  our  ‘  little  island,’  and  then 
at  the  amazing  fact  that  tlic  sun  never  sets  upon  our  dominions. 
Had  we  not  grown  up  in  familiarity  with  this  fact,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  think  of  it  without  astonishment,  or  speak  of  it 
without  awe.  It  makes  this  island,  both  })olitieally  and  morally, 
greater  than  any  or  than  all  the  continents  of  the  w  orld.  She  does 
not,  indeed,  employ  her  immense  influence  in  the  world  so  well 
as  she  ought,  on  behalf  either  of  her  colonies  or  of  her  allies  ;  but 
no  other  nation,  probably,  would  employ  such  power  so  well, 
because  no  other  has  so  much  principle  to  regulate  its  power. 
This  view  of  our  position  should  do  anvthing  but  nourish 
national  pride.  Our  position  may  be  as  j)crilous  as  it  is  sublime. 
It  is  as  responsible  as  it  is  inspiring;  and  is  becoming  more  so 
every  year.  We  shall  not,  however,  best  discharge  or  feel  our 
national  responsibilities  to  the  world,  by  underrating  our  national 
iinj)()rtance  in  the  world.  There  is  no  humility  in  shutting  our 
eyes  upon  facts  that  fix  the  gaze  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  so  increase  our  national  humility  before 
(lod,  as  a  clear  sight  and  a  keen  sense  of  our  national  greatness, 
as  being  just  the  measure  of  our  national  responsibilty  to  (jod 
and  the  world.  The  nation,  however,  will  not,  as  a  body,  ‘  turn 
aside  to  sec  this  great  sight ;  nor  will  the  nominal  church  look 
at  it  in  the  light  cither  of  eternity  or  of  the  New  Testament. 
Only  the  real  Christians  of  the  land  w  ill  weigh  the  land’s  obliga¬ 
tions  to  tbc  world,  or  to  her  dependencies ;  and  thus  how  few, 


com])arativcly,  w  ill  do  justice  to,  or  even  judge  fairly  of  the  spi¬ 
ritual  claims  of  either  China  or  India !  This  is  an  oppressive 
and  aj>j)aUing  fact,  now  that  both  India  and  China  are  open  to 
the  gospel  I  What  arc  all  the  missionaries  which  all  the  friends 
of  missions  could  send  forth  and  sustiiin,  when  divided  amongst 


‘so  many’  hundreds  of  millions?  The  evangelization  of  the 
world,  be  it  remembered,  is  ‘  the  religion  of  hams'  yet,  and  not 
of  cathedrals — of  the  ])oor,  not  of  the  rich.  The  weight  of  the 


‘  great  commission’  rests  upon  the  weakest  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  in  a  }>ecuniary  ])oint  of  view' ;  for  although  the  nation 
hiis  some  generous  sympathies  with  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
age,  so  far  as  that  is  enterprising  and  civilizing,  and  for  the 
heathen,  too,  so  far  as  they  arc  savage  and  wretched,  it  cares 
but  little  about  the  salcaiion  of  the  world.  Solicitude  for  that  is 


felt  only  in  the  houses  to  which  ‘salvation  is  come,’  as  it  came  to 
llic  house  of  Zaccheus,  opening  the  heart  and  the  liands  at  the 
fame  lime.  Tlie  other  parts  of  the  community  are  as  much  dc- 
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t)cndcnt  on  the  church  of  Christ  for  their  own  conversion  to  the 
jmor  of  religion,  as  the  heathen  themselves  are  for  the  know- 
icilgc  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  true  ‘holy  catholic  church’ 
has  to  grapple  at  once  with  all  the  nominal  Christianity  ot  the 
land,  and  with  all  the  real  idolatry  of  the  world.  Both  must 
find  their  remedy  from  her ;  for  she  alone  is  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Only  real  Christians  will  or 
can  promote  Cliristianity. 

This  solemn  fact  thins  greatly  the  apparent  ranks  of  ‘  the 
sacramental  host  of  G(k1,’  by  whom  the  captain  ot  salvation  is  to 
conquer  all  nations.  It  thins  them,  however,  only  as  Gideon’s 
army  was  thinned  at  the  well  of  Ilarod,  in  order  to  render  them 
more  efticient,  by  making  them  all,  like  Gideon  himself,  entirely 
de|>cndent  on  the  ‘sword  of  the  Lord.’  Besides,  it  would  ill 
become  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  few  as  they  are  compared  with 
its  enemies,  to  flinch  or  faint,  now^  that  ‘all  Asia’  is  opening  to 
them.  The  eleven  a])ostles  betrayed  neither  fear  nor  surprise, 
when  the  risen  Saviour  met  them  by  appointment  on  a  mountain 
of  Galilee,  and  commissioned  them  to  ‘  teach  all  nations nor 
when  he  met  them  at  table,  and  commanded  them  to  go  into 
‘  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.’  They 
started  no  objections  whatever  to  this  vast  commission,  nor  were 
staggered  by  the  labour  or  the  ])eril  it  involved.  Their  Master 
hail  based  it  on  the  fact,  that  ‘  all  j)ower  in  heaven  and  on  earth’ 
was  given  unto  him ;  and  this  was  reason  enough  for  them. 

Their  ready  acceptance  of  such  a  commission  presents  a  sub¬ 
lime  six'ctacle.  It  was  the  heroism  of  humility^  as  well  as  the 
|>erfection  of  fiith  ;  for  they  all  knew’  that  they  had  none  of  the 
wisdom  that  charmed  the  Greeks — nor  of  the  eloquence  that 
swayed  the  Homans — nor  of  the  daring  that  awTil  the  Scythians 
— nor  of  the  wealth  that  conciliated  the  Jew’s.  They  accepted 
their  commission,  be  it  remembered,  before  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  even  before  the  ascension  of  Christ.  But  the  Galilean 
mountain,  where  the  world  w’as  consigned  to  their  care,  might 
have^  been  covered,  like  C’armel,  w’ith  ‘  horses  and  chariots 
of  lire,’  for  aid  and  for  defence ;  so  promptly  did  they 
taccept  the  charge,  unappalled  by  its  responsibilities  or  perils. 
Nor  W’as  this  from  ignorance  of  the  world  they  had  to 
evangelize.  Iheir  fearlessness  was  neither  fool-harilincss  nor 

never,  indeed,  travelled  beyond  their 
own  nation,  nor  studied  the  religion  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
(ireeks  imd  Romans ;  but  still,  they  had  seen  not  a  little  ot 
Homan  pride,  and  Grecian  sophistry,  and  Arabian  licentiousness, 
and  Lgyptian  superstition,  in  Jerusalem,  during  the  three  years 
they  had  visited  it  at  the  great  festival,  when  it  was  crowded 
w’lth  foreigners.  They  hail  witnessed  enough  of  mankind  at 
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home  to  enable  them  to  judge  what  they  had  to  contend  with 
abroad.  Besides,  their  own  countrymen  presented  before  them 
all  the  varieties  of  character,  idol-worship  excepted,  that  could 
be  found  in  any  civilized  nation  of  the  lieathen.  Thus  it  was 
neither  ignorance  nor  fanaticism,  but  faith  in  the  universal 
power  of  the  Saviour,  that  led  the  apostles  to  undertake  the 
mighty  enteqmsc  of  evangelizing  the  whole  world,  even  before 
they  were  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  knew  what  kind 
or  degree  of  miraculous  power  Pentecost  would  bring  to 
them. 

This  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  church,  if  she 
would  do  her  duty  to  the  world.  Unless  she  embrace  the  whole 
world  in  the  arms  of  her  sympathy,  she  will  not  labour  effectually 
for  any  part  of  it.  She  cannot,  of  course,  labour  everywhere. 
The  apostles  could  not  do  that.  What  they  did  was,  to  keep 
for  ever  in  sight  the  whole,  whilst  labouring  hard  for  the  parts 
they  occupied.  This  led  them  to  take  great  pains  with  every 
church  they  planted,  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  missionari/  as 
well  tis  a  holy  church,  and  thus  help  them  to  carry  out  the  great 
commission,  and  raise  up  men  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
apostles  never  attempted  too  much,  nor  did  too  little,  for  cen¬ 
trical  points.  Instead  of  trying  how  many  new  places  they  could 
visit,  they  often  came  back  upon  the  old  places,  ‘  confirming  the 
souls  of  disciples.’  They  also  went  first  to,  and  continued 
longest  in,  the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  Whoever 
traces  them  will  see  that  they  laboured  most  where  work  would 
tell  best.  They  chose  just  those  commanding  and  inllucntial 
jioints  for  evangelizing  the  empire,  that  Rome  chose  for 
preserving  it,  planting  and  watering  chiefly  where  she  was  most 
triumphant,  although  this  exposed  them  to  constant  danger. 
But  they  were  working  for  the  *  wdiole  world,’  and  therefore 
iissailed  first  the  strongholds  most  trusted  in,  and  the  fall  of 
which  would  be  most  widely  felt. 

These  hints  contain  valid  reasons,  why  the  church  should  not 
be  appalled  at  her  responsibilities  to  all  nations,  and  why  she 
should  now  attempt  great  things  for  China.  One  signal  triumph 
of  the  cross  there  would  alarm  all  the  idolatries  of  Asia  at  once, 
from  the  Budhuism  of  the  empire  to  the  Lamaism  of  Thibet 
and  the  llindooism  of  India.  All  these  idolatries  have  been 
unmoved  by  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  in  the  South  Sea  and 
Sandwich  Islands,  ancl  amongst  negroes  and  slaves;  and  they 
would  remain  unmoved,  were  Polynesia  and  Africa  fully  con¬ 
quered.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  supposi?  that  the  recoil  of 
the  Hindoo  mind  in  India  from  idols  and  shiistcrs,  which  has 
alarmed  the  Brahmins  for  their  system,  has  even  been  heard  of 
either  in  China  or  in  Japan.  But  both  India  and  Japan  would 
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rini^  and  reel,  were  either  the  Biidhuisni  or  the  haonisni  of 
(.'hiiia  shaken  in  Ning-po  or  Aino\,  as  llindooism  is  in  Calcutta 
and  Benares.  Not  that  the  Brahmins  of  India,  or  the  Bonzes 
of  Ja])an,  wish  well  to  the  sages  of  China,  but  that  they  would 
hode  ill  to  their  ow’ii  system,  and  tremble  for  it  too,  if  Confucius 
iK'gan  to  lose  authoritv,  and  Budh  worship,  in  the  Chinese 
|>ons.  And  should  Bri'tish  protestant  missionaries  find  their  way 
to  Pekin,  and  be  allowed  by  the  emperor  to  do  in  the  capital 
w  hat  had  been  done  in  Calcutta,  all  Asia  w  ould  tremble  for  her 


idols. 

It  is,  how’cvcr,  only  protestant,  and  chiefly  British  missions, 
that  could  have  such  effect  upon  Asia  at  large.  Popish  mission¬ 
aries,  whether  from  France  or  Portugal,  or  direct  from  the 
college  of  the  propaganda  at  Rome,  might  resume  their  old 
])lace  at  Pekin  witliout  producing  any  sensation  in  Thibet  or 
Japan,  or  much  in  ('hina  itself ;  because  popery  compromises 
and  symbolizes  so  much  w  ith  their  own  superstitions,  and  leaves 
its  converts  so  like  other  people,  that  it  is  hardly  dreaded  or 
hated  as  a  religion,  even  when  most  denounced  as  a  policy.  But 
not  thus  will  simple  protestant  Christianity  act  in  China,  or 
re-aet  on  the  Crand  Lama  at  Lassa,  and  the  Bonzes  at  Meaco. 
It  will  tell  there,  as  it  has  done  in  India  u])on  the  Brahmins. 
The  popery  of  India  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolution 
now  going  on  in  the  Hindoo  mind,  or  with  the  fears  of  the 
Brahminical  mind.  Both  have  been  produced  by  protestant 
schools,  books,  biblcs,  and  missionaries.  Rome  herself  feels  this, 
and  is  su|X‘rscding  her  old  Jigcnts  bv  young  Jesuits,  under  the 
conviction,  evidently,  that  now  the  old  school  is  w  hat  the  Abbe 
Dubois  called  it,  ‘  unable’  to  convert  Hindoos.  We  have  now 


before  us  an  original  map  of  her  missions  in  India,  given  to  us 
bv  the  Jesuit  who  sur\'eyed  them,  in  order  to  an  infusion  of  new 
blootl  into  their  decrepit  frame.  And,  no  doubt,  the  Jesuits 
will  render  them  more  efficient.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
their  converts,  although  they  amount  to  half  a  million,  have  little 
or  no  moral  or  mental  influence  in  India.  It  is  protestantism 
alone  that  has  shaken  llindooism;  and  it  only  can  shake  the 
throne  t)t  (  onfucius,  or  the  altars  of  Budh,  or  the  shrine  of  the 
l.ama-lamala,  in  (’hina.  Popery  eannot,  wxrc  it  at  the  court 
again,  teaching  science  like  Schaal  and  V  erbicst,  and  dazzling 
the  natives  with  the  splendour  of  high  mass,  as  in  the  palmy  days 
of  (iorbillon ;  for  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Dominicans,  and  Francis¬ 
cans,  are  Jis  much  rivals  as  ever,  and  both  bound  to  teach  that 
supremacN  of  the  po]>e  which,  when  claimed  a  century  ago  bv 
the  legate  of  Rome,  Mezabarba,*  led  the  emperor  to  ask  indig¬ 
nantly,  ‘  \\  ho  is  the  jH)pe  ?  Tlie  poiie  commands  !  Pray,  w  ho 
is  he,  that  he  should  take  upon  himself  to  command  ?  He  dare 
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not  send  his  orders  to  cither  the  English  or  the  Dutch,  and  yet 
he  presumes  to  subject  (^Miiua  to  his  will  !'* 

This  ohjcction  will  for  ever  lie  against,  and  retard  pojH'ry  in 
(diina.  The  missionaries  of  Rome  must  enforce  submission  to 
the  pontiff,  whatever  else  they  may  he  at  liberty  to  sacrifice  or 
modify,  in  order  to  gain  their  purpose,  i^opes  may  contradict 
each  other,  by  conceding  and  denying  to  Chinese  converts  a 
right  to  conform  to  some  of  the  national  superstitions  ;  but  they 
will  never  allow  their  missionaries  to  com})romisc  papal  sujne- 
macy  in  the  abstract,  and  the  emperor  will  never  allow  it  in  any 
form.  This  is  the  grand  security,  humanly  speaking,  jigainst 
the  ascendancy  of  popery  in  China;  for  of  nothing  is  the  em¬ 
peror  or  the  nation  so  rigidly  jealous,  as  of  any  human  ])ower  that 
claims  either  supremacy  or  equality  with  their  own.  Their 
whole  history  is  both  an  illustration  and  a  proof  of  this.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  1805,  the  imperial  edict  of  Kia-King  denonneed  even 
the  supremacy  of  Jesus  (Christ,  because  the  Roman-catholic 
hooks  called  him,  ‘  the  incarnate  king  of  the  universe,’  in  com¬ 
mon  with  God.f 

J'hns,  ])rotestantism  will  have  to  take  care  how  it  states  the 
kinjilv  office  of  (’hrist  himself  to  the  Chinese.  It  will  find 
no  difficnlty,  however,  in  stating  his  mediatorial  supremacy 
wisely,  for  something  very  like  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity 
])revails  in  China,  and  especially  in  the  works  of  the  sages. 
‘  The  theory  of  a  triad  power  uniting  in  one  essence  to 
create  all  things,  and  separating  into  distinct  personages,  suc¬ 
cessively,  to  rule  the  world  in  its  first  ages,  has  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  the  religions  systems  now  pre¬ 
vailing  in  China.  And  why  should  it  be  thought  impro¬ 
bable  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  notions,  though  now  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  grossest  error,  were  yet  originally  derived  from 
revealed  facts,  through  the  darkened  medinm  of  tradition  ?’ 
‘  The  principal  divinities  arc  the  ‘  three  pure  ones,’  united  in 
one  abstract  essence,  of  which  eternal  reason  is  the  basis  and 


characteristic.’  ‘  The  three  sages  of  the  sect  of  Taon,  or  Reason, 
are  but  one  first  cause,  or  indivisible  monad.  The  first  dwells 


in  heaven,  bestowing  happiness  ;  the  next  in  rank  grants  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  on  earth,  whilst  the  inferior  rules  the  waters,  and 


delivers  from  impending  calamities.’}: 

Laon-keun-tsze,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  flonrished  about  five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  contemporary 
with  (’onfucins,  whose  sect  also  speak  of  the  three  powers  of 
nature,  as  do  the  Rudhuists  likewise. § 


*  Auber’s  China,  p.  48. 
f  Kidd’s  China,  pp.  139 — 141. 


t  (Quarterly  Review,  IHIO. 
§  Medhurst,  p.  ‘218. 
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The  sect  of  Fii  also  have  a  triform  idol,  the  San  Pao,  so  like 

the  imaHc  of  the  Trinity  on  the  high  altar  of 

of  the  popish  missionaries  said,  when  th^  saw  n,  that  any  Chinese 

would  worship  that  image,  were  he  in  Spain.* 

Le  Compte  says  of  the  Taou  sect,  that  its  founder  constantly 
related,  as  the  basis  of  all  true  wisdom,  the  maxim,  that  ‘  the 
eternal  reason  produced  one  ;  one  produced  t\yo ;  two  produced 
three;  and  three  produced  all  things;’  a  plain  proof,  he  says, 
that  the  sage  ‘  must  have  had  some  obscure  notions  of  the 
Trinity.*  The  Icanied  Abel  Remusat  has  proved  that  the 
symbols  of  the  Taou  Trinity  are  the  Hebrew  letters  of  the  name 
Jehovah. 

These  remarkable  coincidences  struck  all  the  Romish  mission¬ 
aries,  and  gave  them  great  hopes  of  success.  One  of  their  earliest 
Chinese  tracts  was  on  the  Trinity ;  but,  by  a  strange  oversight, 
which  shows  how  little  practical  place  the  Holy  Spirit  has  in 
j>o|)erv,  ‘  they  expressed  both  his  existence  and  operations  by  a 
word  signifying  ‘  I^ove  or  Desire,’  and  thus  merged  both  his 
personality  and  perfections  in  an  abstract  influence. ’f 

In  referring  to  these  traces  of  primitive  truth  in  China,  we 
do  not  forget  now’  uninfluential  are  all  Chinese  notions  of  God, 
nor  how’  vague  are  the  best  of  them.  Still,  we  must  maintain 
that  both  the  popular  and  mystical  vestiges  of  the  Trinity,  the 
atonement,  and  immortality,  vague  as  they  are,  will  give  tlic 
missionary  some  immediate  hold  mion  the  Chinese  mind,  and 
may  be  turned  to  good  account.  He  will  not  have  to  awaken, 
like  Moffat,  in  Africa,  the  rejisoning  or  the  reflective  faculty  of 
the  natives,  before  he  can  preach  to  them.  He  will  have,  indeed, 
to  clear  away  unparalleled  masses  of  all  kinds  of  rubbish  from  the 
native  mind ;  but  still,  he  will  have  mind  to  work  upon,  and 
some  first  principles  to  appeal  to,  and  will  find  a  few  scattered 
^ems  of  primitive  truth  worth  bringing  into  union  and  polishing 
into  brilliancy ;  and  his  very  knowledge  of  both  the  good  and 
evil  of  all  the  Chinese  systems  of  religion,  w  ill  create  a  general 
surnrise  that  must  be  favourable  to  his  influence. 

We  w’ill  illustrate  what  w’e  mean,  by  a  reference  to  the  ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  China.  ‘  The  Chinese 
annals  record,^  says  Martinius,  ‘  that  a  great  famine,  contemporary 
with  that  in  Lgypt  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  desolated  the  kingdom 
for  seven  years.  ( Jiing  1  ang,  the  founder  of  the  second  im- 
iierial  dynastv,  was  told  by  the  priests  that  the  vengeance  of 
Hea\en  could  only  be  apneased  by  a  human  sacrifice ;  and  the 
Lmjx'ror  readily  devoted  himself  to  be  the  victim  for  the  people. 


t 


Trinity,  p.  619. 
Kidd  s  China,  p.  890. 
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lie  laid  aside  his  imiM?rial  robes,  cut  off  his  venerable  grey  hairs, 
and  barefooted,  and  covered  with  ashes,  and  walking  in  the 
posture  of  a  criiuiual,  went  to  the  altar,  where,  with  uplifted 
liauds,  he  implored  Heaven  to  launeh  the  thunderbolt  of  its 
wrath  at  his  head,  and  to  accept  the  life  of  the  monarch  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  For  some  time  he  calmly  awaited  the  awfid 
stroke  that  was  to  crush  a  king  and  save  a  nation.  But  it  fell 
not,’  say  the  annals,  ‘  Heaven,  to  reward  his  piety,  sent  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rain,  and  soon,  unbounded  plenty  reigned  throughout 
the  empire.’  This  tradition,  with  the  prevalence  of  sacrifice,  and 
the  popular  notion  of  sins  being  forgiven  by  the  second  person  of 
the  Taon  trinity,  forms  vantage-ground,  on  which  the  missionary 
can  sooner  and  better  ]>rc€aeh  the  cross,  than  anything  that 
Africa  or  Polynesia  furnished  to  Moffatt  and  Williams,  at  first. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  Jesuits  made  good  use  of  this  tradi¬ 
tion.  Tlie  late  Professor  Kidd  translated  ])art  of  one  of  their 
tracts,  said  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  the  best  Chinese  style, 
which  reasons  thus  from  it : — 

‘  The  deeper  Tang’s  personal  humiliation,  the  more  resplen¬ 
dent  was  the  lionour  it  exalted  him  to.  Ilis  degradation  was 
rendered  impercej>tible  to  his  ministers  and  people,  by  the  glory  of 
removing  a  direful  calamity  from  them.  1  borrow  an  allusion 
from  the  historical  recollections  of  Tang,  which  is,  after  all,  like 
taking  a  particle  of  dust  to  represent  the  western  mountains,  or  a 
droj)  of  water  to  symbolize  the  eastern  ocean.  Still,  small  and  great 
things,  when  compared,  may  tend  to  corroborate  the  evidences  of 
trutli.  Tang  was  the  prince  of  a  country;  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord 
of  the  universe.  To  estimate  Tang’s  merit  by  his  virtue,  he  only  de¬ 
livered  one  nation  from  famine  at  a  peculiar  era;  Jesus  is  able, 
by  his  virtue  and  merit,  to  rescue  ten  thousand  worlds  from  everlasting 
misery.  Tang  only  charged  upon  himself  the  six  calamities  incident 
to  the  body;  but  Jesus  congregated  in  his  own  person  the  curses  due 
to  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  Tang’s  sacrifices  only  aimed  at  ])ro- 
longing  the  mortal  existence  of  the  people  for  a  short  period;  Jesus 
endured  concentrated  agonies  from  the  scourge,  the  nails,  the  spear, 
and  the  cross  on  which  he  expired,  to  procure  for  guilty  multitudes  the 
blessings  of  eternal  life  !  It  is  needless  to  point  out  which  is  the  su¬ 
perior  of  these  two  characters.  But  if  the  inferior  be  honourably  dis¬ 
tinguished,  then  must  the  superior  rise  from  his  humiliation  to  infi¬ 
nitely  higher  honour  and  glory.’ — Kidd's  China,  p.  369. 

Wc  also  atUch  some  importance  to  the  Chinese  theories  of 
human  nature,  conflicting  though  they  be;  for  they  prove  that 
the  subject  is  not  altogether  overlooked,  nor  thought  of  lightly. 
The  orthodox  opinion  is,  that  human  nature  is  originally  virtuous, 
or  that  every  man  is  born  with  a  good  disposition,  and  only  made 
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bad  i)y  ilic  force  of  exiimplo.  Another  opinion  is,  however,  that 
lunnan  nature  is  like  the  wood  ot  the  willo\N,  that  can  only  he 
made  into  what  is  nsetul  by  working  it  aright ;  or  like  water,  that 
has  no  tendency  to  rise  above  its  level,  although  it  can  be  forced 
over  mountains.  Neither  of  these  opinions,  we  arc  aware,  can  he 
turned  to  mueh  account,  except  by  disproving  them  ;  but  as  both 
make  human  improvement  depend  upon  the  regenerating  power 
of  education,  they  will  furnish  fine  opportunities  for  comniendinp; 
Divine  truth  amrgraee,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  liereditary  or 
the  ac(|uired  evils  of  the  heart.  Indeed,  the  educational  system 
and  family  discipline  of  the  Chinese,  ])rcscnt  greater  facilities  for 
the  preaching  and  spread  of  the  gospel,  than  the  tastes  or  hahits 
of  any  other  heathen  nation  in  the  world.  No  one  can  read 
‘  The  Sacred  Edict’  of  the  Emperor  Kang-lle,  or  the  commen¬ 
taries  of  his  son,  Voong-(’hing,  on  it,  without  earnestly  desiring 
the  time  when  the  countless  schools  of  Cliina  shall  sit  at  the  feet 
<»f  .lesiis,  studying  the  word  of  (lod,  instead  of  poring  over  the 
mystic  writings  of  Confucius  and  the  sages.  So  much  is  educa¬ 
tion  a  prinei|)le  or  element  of  the  (’hinese  government,  and  so 
h)ng  has  it  hecn  so,  that  it  is  even  a  passion  of  the  ('hinesc 
mind.  And  then,  the  love  of  it  is  as  much  laid  in  each  family, 
as  the  authority  of  it  in  the  throne.  It  is  the  universal  law,  hut 
it  is  also  the  family  rule ;  and  thus  the  boast  of  both  the  palace 
and  the  cottage,  because  it  bears  equally  upon  endearing  the 
(‘lupcror  and  parents.  Of  all  things  in  China  nothing  so  de¬ 
serves  the  profound  study  of  missionaries  and  missionary  so¬ 
cieties,  as  the  faj/uh/  feelim/  which  is  the  bond  of  that  vast  em})ire  ; 
for  the  parental,  filial,  ami  brotherly  ])rinciples  of  the  gospel,  as 
they  had  never  so  wide  a  channel  in  the  world  to  ])our  themselves 
into,  so  they  had  never  so  favourable  a  channel.  In  this  respect,  no 
]>coplc  were  ever  so  ‘  prepared  of  the  Lord’  to  act  out  the  domestic 
sjdrit  of  the  New  Testament.  We  say  this  confidently,  although 
we  belicye  much  of  what  is  said  about  the  female  infanticide  that 
prevails  in  (’hiua,  and  all  that  missionaries  have  said  about  the 
ilefects  of  (’hinese  education  in  both  the  family  and  the  school ; 
for  still  it  is  the  fact,  that  parents  and  books  arc  idolized  by  all 
classes  of  the  young,  and  home  virtues  the  most  ]iopular  acc|uiic- 
inents.  ^  1  hesi'  convictions  were  forced  upon  us  by  the  study  of 
I  ho  Sacred  Edict.’  And  yet  that  yoluine,  so  full  of  wi 
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naxims,  and  warm  solicitudes  for  the  peace  and  order  of 
amilics,  contains  not  one  direct  reference  to  God  or  immor- 
talitN,  motives  to  the  virtues  it  inculcates.  Responsibility  to 
llca\cn  is  not  even  mentioned,  and  the  wish  for  a  future  life  is 
aughed  at  a.s  covetousness  !  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered,  there¬ 
fore,  that  some  of  our  books  on  the  religion  of  (diina  should  re¬ 
present  the  (  hinese  as  almost  atheists  and  materialists,  although  , 
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written  by  men  who  knew  the  langnajj^e  and  the  ])(H)ple.  Tins 
is  just  siieh  a  mistake,  only  more  inexcusable,  as  tha!  which 
Moffat  fell  into  in  the  ease  of  the  lletehnanas,  who  had,  he  says, 

‘  no  idea  whatever  of  a  (iod.’  He  foro;^  that  the  y/e/rer  tliev 
dreaded  in  witeherafl  was  their  jjjod,  and  the  presents  made  to 
propitiate  it  their  worship.  So  in  China.  'Fhe  belief  of  immor¬ 
tality  is  to  be  judjijed  of  by  the  saeriliecs  offered  to  the  spirifs  of 
the  dead,  and  not  from  the  etymolo<>:y  of  the  words  spirit  and 
immortality,  nor  from  the  interpretation  given  of  them  by  the 
natives,  whether  learned  or  ignorant.  Thus  also  their  belief  in 
‘  Heaven,’  or  the  Supreme  Power,  is  so  identified  with  their  laws 
as  divine,  and  with  their  Emperor  as  ‘  Heaven’s  Son,'  that  their 
names  are  interchangeable.  'I'o  call  the  Chinese  literati, 
‘atheists  in  creed  and  idolaters  in  practice,’  as  Jaingobardi  has 
tlone,  is,  therefore,  just  about  as  unwise  and  unfair  as  it  would 
be  to  call  the  English  deists,  because  they  call  a  peer,  and  even 
a  bisho]>,  lord. 

We  cannot  enter  further  into  the  claims  or  character  of  (  'Inna 
at  present;  much  as  we  wish  to  bring  before  our  readers  the 
whole  subject.  We  hope,  however,  to  return  to  it  soon.  In  the 
meantime,  we  ask  our  readers  to  remember  that  the  Eondon 
Missionary  Society  is  pledged  to  China,  and  is  ])repared  to  act  at 
once  upon  that  cm])irc.  Its  operations  must  not  be  eclipsed  by 
any  hierarchical  movement,  but  ought  to  be  enabled  to  disj)lay 
all  ‘  the  simplictft/  that  is  in  Christ,’  before  cither  high  or  low 
church  can  exhibit  the  mitred  forms  of  religion.  We  say  this 
in  no  sj)irit  of  rivalshij) ;  but  because  we  know  what  is  doing,  in 
order  to  an  ecclesiastical  demonstration  in  (vhina.  Puseyism, 
happily,  cannot  keep  its  own  secrets,  and  we  are  not  bound  to 
keep  tliem. 


Art.  VHI.  77/c  Life  of  a  TraveUi}i(j  IVnjsieuni,  from  his  First  Intro- 
it  net  ion  to  Fravtiee  ;  inclmUnif  'Fwentii  Years'  It'aniterinifS  throtajh 
the  ifreatrr  part  (tf  Knrope,  .‘5  vols.  Loudon:  Longiuan 

and  ('o. 

Tiif.  author  of  these  entertaining  volumes  (piittcd  England  in 
search  of  health  at  the  close  of  his  collegiate  course,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  it  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  His 
first  excursion,  about  twenty-four  years  ago,  was  as  travelling 
physician  to  an  English  nobleman,  and  the  pleasure  experienced 
in  this  trip,  together  with  the  difheultics  of  getting  into  settled 
practice,  induced  him  to  form  other  similar  engagements,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  which  he  ‘  wandered  over  the  largest  portion  of 
Europe.’  A  pulmonic  complaint,  aggravated  by  typhus  fever, 
VOL.  XIV.  G 
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hiixilvr  Krcatlv  reduced  his  strength,  he  was  ordered  hy  his 
medieval  adviilers  to  try  the  ett’ect  of  a  warmer  climate.  ‘  All 
were  agreed,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  on  one  point — viz.,  that  I  could  not 
suivive  another  winter  in  Edinburgh.  All  were  not  agreed  that 
1  could  sunive  another  winter  anywhere  else.’ 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  with  health  thus  broken,  and  with 
finances  in  anything  hut  a  tlourishing  state,  our  ^oung  plnsician 
was  somewhat  depressed  in  spirits  on  leaving  ‘  Auld  Reekie^  in 
order  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  Various  unsuccesslul  efforts 
were  made  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  India  or  elsewhere, 
until,  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  professional  friend,  he  was 
introduced,  in  September,  1819,  to  an  invalid  nobleman  about  to 
visit  Spain  in  (piest  of  health.  ‘  I  shall  never  forget,’  says  the 
diarist,  ‘  the  impression  that  my  patient  made  upon  me.  1  saw 
all  the  features  of  consumption  traced  upon  his  face,  and  I  must 
have  expressed  this  hy  my  ow  n,  (one  of  the  most  treacherous  ever 
allotted  to  man,)  lor  as  soon  as  we  left  the  room,  the  surgeon 
said  to  me,  ‘  1  see  you  think  it  is  all  over  with  him.  You  are 
right,  1  am  afraid ;  hut  still  he  may  live  for  some  time.’  The 
course  of  their  journey  was  speedily  arranged,  and  our  author, 
with  his  patient  and  family,  were  on  French  soil,  hastening  to 
the  terra  incoynitay  where  the  lost  blessing  was  hoped  to  be  re¬ 
covered.  The  travellers  resolved  to  w  inter  at  Pau,  the  scenery 
around  which  is  described  as  pre-eminently  majestic. 


‘  Everything  which  I  had  hitherto  beheld  appeared  insignificant 
eoinpared  w  ith  the  scenery  which  now^  presented  itself.  Iininediately 
before  ns,  and  under  our  feet,  (for  the  town  is  built  upon  abrupt  ridges,) 
extended  a  long  plain  of  ineaihnv  land,  through  w  hich  the  Gave  ser¬ 
pentined  in  a  (piiek  and  bubbling  stream.  The  foreground  was 
i>oundcd  by  a  long  ridge  ot  hills  covered  with  the  vines  festooning 
troni  their  suinniits  to  their  feet;  these  were  backed  again  by  forest 
trees,  among  which  the  beech  predominated;  and  to  bound  the  whole, 
the  Pyrenees,  stretching  along  the  horizon,  resembled,  by  their  rugged 
summits,  the  back  lH>ne  ot  the  globe.  The  four  seasons  seemed  to  bo 
blended  into  each  other,  and  present  at  the  same  time.  The  meadows 
still  wore  the  asi»eet  of  spring.  The  hills,  covered  with  the  rich  hix- 
uiiant  graj>e  in  its  mature  state,  indicated  the  influence  of  the 
summers  sun;  the  bhx>d-red  beech  and  other  forest  trees  began  to 
show,  in  their  paHy-eoloured  leaves,  the  garmeiits  of  autumn;  and, 
histly,  tlie  snow-capped  mountains  presented  all  the  dreariness  of 
winter,  savt'  when  for  a  few  moments  they  were  illumined  by  the  rays 

ot^  a  setting  sun,  whieli  had  already  left  the  idains  in  darkness.’- 
V  oh  1.  pp.  tS,  49. 


I  lie  iinaiid  uoblemau  gradually  declined  during  the  w  inter, 
an,l  expiiod  ii.  tl.o  month  of  April,  just  when  sprin.r  ahuldonccl 
llic  lacc  ot  nature,  and  filled  the  earth  with  mcrriinmit.  The 
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following  brief  extract  is  descriptive  of  a  peeiillarity  in  the 
climate  of  this  part  of  France,  which  claims  the  attention  of 
invalid  visitors : — 

‘  During  the  course  of  the  winter  wc  experienced  a  hurricane,  a 
thing  uncommon  in  the  country.  It  was  in  the  month  of  tlanuary  that 
l‘or  several  days  successively  the  weather  liad  been  unsciisonahly  mild, 
when  ono  evening  a  warm  Levant  wind  came  over  the  mountains,  and 
felt  to  the  faces  of  those  exposed  to  it  like  the  stt'am  of  warm  water. 
It  produced  a  sudden  and  depressing  etfect  upon  the  system,  such  as 
is  described  by  those  who  have  exj)erienced  the  sirocco  at  Naples,  'fhe 
bialy  seemed  as  if  immersed  in  a  steam  bath.  It  blew  softly  for  sevi'ral 
hours,  till  towards  eight  in  tin*  evening,  when  it  came  in  furious  and 
sudden  gusts,  levelling  several  of  the  large  trees  which  grew  in  fa  plavv 
Just  before  our  windows.  These  gusts  continued  for  about  half  an 
hour,  causing  great  mischief.  Some  hundreds  of  noble  trees  in  th(‘ 
lh)is  de  llenri  IV.  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  trees  in  tla* 
ilitferent  public  walks  w  ere  stripped  of  their  branches.  Several  houses 
w<*re  unroofed,  and  many  cottages  were  blown  down.  This  hurricaiu! 
did  not  certainly  last  more  tlian  half  an  hour,  but  it  <lid  its  work  ol’ 
destruction  ui)on  the  vegetable  world.’ — Tb.,  p.  db. 

Koturning  to  England,  our  author  s])ent  tw’o  years  in  lamdon, 
and  has  furnished  an  amusing  account — somcwliat  overcharged, 
hy  the  hye — of  the  efforts  w  hich  he  made  to  obtain  a  dispensary 
ap])ointment.  Failing  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  attempts,  he 
engjiged  himself  as  private  ])hysician  to  a  Polish  nobleman  then 
resident  in  Paris,  and  liastencd  in  consc(pience  to  that  eity  to 

join  his  employer.  Prince  B - w^as  ‘  a  man  who  lived  for  the 

day,  and  only  thought  of  the  morrow'  as  able  to  })roeure  him  ]H)s- 
sihly  more  entertainment  than  the  day.  He  seldom  read,  and 
if  he  did,  it  was  only  a  pamphlet,  or  the  last  new'  novel  published 
by  Avoeat.’  ].«ove  of  ease  w’as  his  ruling  passion,  of  which  sufli- 
cient  advantage  was  taken  by  many  of  his  household.  I'he  fol¬ 
lowing  dialogue  between  the  prince  and  his  French  cook  is  an 
amusing  illustration  of  this: — 

‘  The  Prince,  once  shut  uj)  w  ith  him  in  his  carriage,  and  proceeding 
glcK^mily  along  the  road  w  hieli  leads  to  Sinolensko,  (soon  after  the  ter- 
nrmatioiM)f  the  campaign  which  ivduciMl  that  city  to  ashes,)  w  ishing  no 
<loubt  to  change  his  train  of  ideas,  burst  like  a  torrent  upon  his  unsus¬ 
pecting  artist  with  the  emphatic  demand,  ‘  AVhy  tlo  you  rob  me  so?’ 
The  p(X)r  astounded  cook,  who  was  at  the  very  moment  probably  de¬ 
vising  some  plan  of  peculation,  to  make  up  Ibr  the  time  lost  in  a  long, 
and  for  him  unprofitable,  Jourmw  of  some  w'ceks’  duration,  rejdied  in 

an  agitated  tone,  *  Sir,  sir,  I  don’t  rob  you,  1  only - only  make  the 

usual  ])rolits  of  my - ‘  Sto|>,’  said  the  Ih'inee,  ‘  I  am  not  angry  witli 

you:  1  know'  that  yon  rob  im*;  but  I  wish  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  you.  AVdiy  do  you  do  it?  1  give  you  a  handsome  salary,  you 
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liuvi*  inftiiv  pon|uisitc*s,  iiiicl  >vlint  iu*t*cl  liiwt*  luoio?  l>c 

ami  siaak  llu*  irutli  boldly;  you  know  tlmt  I  cannot  do  without 

VtUI.’ 

‘  TIutc  is  nothinj'  like  makin"  an  appeal  to  a  man’s  leclin^s;  it  is 
by  far  the  iM  st  way  ofatlaekin;:  him.  The  cook  felt  tin*  full  power 
t»f  the  eonclmlinjr  part  of  the  sentem-e,  ‘  1  cannot  do  without  you.’ 

‘  *  Why,  sir,  I  admit  that  yours  is  an  excellent  situation;  hut  you 
know,  sir,  that  it  is  not  eiiuafto  my  expenses.  1  like  scHMeh-*— to  treat 
my  friends  handsomely.  J  am  addiirted  to  jday;  aijtii  J  (U  utte  ptiitc 
jn'aifnsse ;  and  ymi  must  h(*  aware,  rrince,  that,  all  these  things  con¬ 
sidered,  your  wages  are  not  sullicient.’ 

‘  (iiHKi,’  said  the  Prince;  ‘this  is  precisely  the  point  to  which  I  hoped 
to  bring  you.  ^I'cll  me  how  much  all  this  costs  you  over  and  aho\e 
what  1  give  vou,  and  I  will  make  ui>  the  dilference;  only  do  not  rob 
me.’ 

‘  Tlie  cook  laid  his  hand  upon  liis  heart  for  a  minute,  and  looking 
with  an  atfectionate,  and  even  grateful  expression  towards  his  master, 
repli»*d  in  a  suppressed  sigh,  ‘  Ah;/,  Monseitpifttr^  jv  prvt'erc  <le  rous 
roicr.'  Having  said  this,  he  hurst  into  t(‘ars,  and  hid  his  face  in  a 
cotton  handkerchief.’ — Ih.,  pp.  112,  113. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris,  our  author  hccaine  accpiaintcd  with 
Drs.  (lall  and  Spur/dieiiu,  whose  ])hrcnological  system  was  then 
at  the  height  of  its  reputation.  An  amusing  instance  is  given 
of  the  ohstinate  adherence  of  the  former  to  his  theory,  however 
clearly  opposed  to  facts,  and  no  very  pleasing  impression  of  his 
social  (jualitics  is  lefl  upon  the  mind.  Dr.  Spur/dieim  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  man  of  a  far  more  estimable  and  attractive  character. 
Their  physiognomy  is  thus  contrasted : — 

‘No  twoim*n  ever  dirti‘rcd  more  in  their  physiognomies,  nor  in  their 
moral  characters,  than  these  twi)  professors  of  phrenology.  Dr.  Spur- 
yheim’s  physiognomy  indicated  everything  which  was  kind  and  hene- 
vol(*nt,  and  he  was  what  he  appeared.  A  better  man  never  liv(*d. 
He  had,  perhaps,  too  great  faith  in  his  own  opinions.  As  to  the 
countenance  of  (Jail,  1  should  say  that  it  indicated  that  feeling  had 
lK*en  absorbed  in  intt*rt*st,  and  that  it  hetray(‘d  a  disheli<*f  in  every¬ 
thing,  and  even  in  his  ow'u  system;  and  if  the  world  judges  rightly, 
such  was  really  the  c:ise.  In  conversing  with  several  of  the  French 
prolessors  upon  this  subject,  I  found  them  unanimously  of  this 
itpinion.’ — Ih.,  ]>p.  150. 

Our  author  remained  in  Paris  during  five  years,  and  had 
ahuudaut  opportunities  of  noting  the  characteristics  of  its  soeietv, 
ot  which  he  diligently  availed  himself.  His  observations  are 
acute,  and  h,ls  judgments  for  the  inost  part  sound.  He  lived  as 
a  man  ot  the  \vorUl,  and  has  recorded  what  he  saw"  and  heard  in 
a  style  well  fitted  to  transfer  his  ow’n  impression  to  his  readers, 
riiere  is  a  vivacity  in  his  descriptions,  which,  as  united  with 
correct  observation  and  a  general  kindliness  of  disposition,  render 
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his  pa^cs  both  ])lcasiiig  and  useful.  More  extended  and  elabo¬ 
rate  slvetehes  may  be  met  with  elsewhere,  but  those  oceasional 
touches  which  reveal  character,  and  render  ns  familiar  with  the 
inward  and  spiritual,  are  to  be  found  in  sutheient  frecjuency 

throughout  his  volumes.  Ih'ing  invited  by  Prince  B -  to 

spend  a  winter  professionally  in  Poland,  our  author,  having  hrst 
revisited  l\is  English  friends,  set  out  for  the  North,  in  company 
with  the  son  and  domestics  of  his  employer.  On  entering  the 
Austrian  territory,  he  experienced,  what  all  travellers  complain 
of,  the  iiKjuisitorial  espionage  which  that  paternal  despotism  so 
vigilantly  maintains.  ‘  The  custom-house  ollicer,’  he  remarks, 

‘  asked  me  fifty  (piestions  perfectly  unconnected  with  any  part 
of  his  duties,  but  to  all  of  which  I  had  my  answers  ready  ;  and 
1  know  not  whether  he  was  more  tired  with  my  replies  than  1 
was  with  his  interrogatories.’ 

At  Egra,  the  first  Austrian  town  which  he  visited,  he  was 
introduced  to  a  singular  personage,  whose  tastes  were  in  striking 
contrast  with  his  official  avocation.  Our  readers  will  be  greatly 
surprised  at  our  traveller’s  account  of  the  anomalous  combination 
which  existed  in  the  character  of  this  individual. 

‘  'I'horc  is  a  inodorii  anti(iuo,  a  living  curiosity,  at  Egra,  to  whom 
(  Very  stranger  pays  court  when  ho  visits  the  town;  for,  curious  in 
himself,  h(‘  imssessos  curiosities  of  all  times  and  ag(‘s.  A  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet,  a  naturalist,  chemist,  and 
anti(piary,  poss(‘ssing  great  urbanity  of  manners,  and  a  most  prepos¬ 
sessing  exterior;  wen^  he  luH  indeed  tlu^  common  hangman,  we  niiglit 
add,  ^  luter/er  vifw  seelerisf/ue  purus.*  Such  is  the  person  to  whom  I, 
with  many  others,  have  had  the  honour  ot  being  introduced.  'I’his 
iniserahle  (»nice  is  donhth‘ss  not  of  his  own  choice,  hut  by  the  laws  of 
the  (‘ountry  it  is  an  inheritance,  and  there  is  no  enttiiig  olf  tla^  entail, 
lie  showed  me  his  collection  of  minerals,  which  were  V(‘ry  nicely  arrangcMl, 
and  labelled  in  (Jerinan  and  Latin.  He  showed  nu^  also  his  collection 
of  hostile  w'eapons,  and  his  famous  collection  of  medals.  He  has  dis- 
pose(l  of  the  latter  to  Prince  Metternieh,  for  an  annuity  of  about 
twenty-tive  ])onnds  sterling,  hut  the  Erimaj  has  made  him  a  very  hard 
bargain.  He  has  sp(*cimcns  of  the  wonders  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature;  his  house  is  in  fact  a  inusenm.  ‘  Alligators  stuffed,  and  other 
skins  of  ill-shaped  fishes,’  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  'riiere  arc 
some  portraits  also,  and  one  of  Wallenstein,  supposed  to  he*  painted  in 
his  thirteenth  year.  The  sword  of  his  rival,  (Instavns  Adolphus,  hangs 
by  its  side.  Nothing  can  be  more  courteous  than  the  manners  of  the. 
anthpiary  of  Egra;  verily,  at  that  awful  moment  it  would  he  no  trifling 
consolation  to  be  hanged  by  such  a  man.’ — Ib.,  pp.  212,  21d. 

Lejiving  Austria,  the  travellers  entered  Bussia,  when  a  scene 
j)resentc(l  itself  far  from  gratifying.  ‘  It  was  a|>]>alling,’  remarks 
our  atithor,  ‘  to  leave  eivili/ation  behind,  and  enter  this  gloomy 
land.’  Journeying  on,  they  eanic  to  the  house  of  the  Countess - , 
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rt  iiiccc  ol  the  icUnous  Potcnikiiij  Nvho  hud  died  iii  lier  uinis.  where 
they  halted  lor  a  time.  The  aged  Countess  was  possessed  oi  the 
largest  fortune  in  the  empire,  and  w’as  sovereign  on  hei  own 
estates,  yet  our  author  found  her  seated  in  a  small  chamber, 
almost  destitute  of  furniture.  ‘  The  walls  were  merely  white¬ 
washed,  and  upon  the  chimney-piece  rested  an  oval  cast,  in 
pliistcr  of  Paris,  of  the  late  empress,  which  was  daubed  over  w  ith 
paint.  Some  logs  of  wood  w’erc  hissing  beneath,  and  upon  an 
open  table  were  scattered  some  loose  papers,  and  rolls  of  ])arch- 
iiient.’  J'he  prince  and  his  suite  dined  at  her  table,  of  w  hich  a 
minute  account  is  furnished,  which  we  transcribe  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  these  matters. 


‘  The  (lining-rooia  was  not  better  furnishetl  than  the  parlour;  the 
walls  wore  bare,  'fhere  was  a  long  tal)le  covered  with  a  clean  coarse 
cloth,  and  nothing  encumbered  it  but  a  bottle  of  champagne  opposite 
the  hostess’s  plate,  and  a  bottle  of  Don  w  ine  at  each  end  of  the  table. 
About  tifteen  guests  sat  down  to  dinner.  If  I  w^as  surprised  at  the 
dinner  service*,  my  jistonishment  was  still  greater  wdien  the  dinner  was 
serveel ;  and  1  committed  my  observations  to  paper  after  the  rej)ast. 
llehind  each  person  stood  a  servant,  not  dressed  in  the  most  si)lendid 
livery.  'I'he  dinner  commenced  bv  slices  of  cold  ham  handed  round 
in  a  dish;  then  a  cold  pate  of  the  livers  of  geese;  then  a  salad  consist¬ 
ing  of  craw'  fish,  garnished  with  slices  i»f  beet  root;  and,  lastly,  some 
thin  slices  of  Parmesan  cheese. 


‘  Ihdng  myself  fond  of  cold  meats,  I  congratidated  myself  u[)oii 
having  made  a  good  dinner,  though  1  could  have  devoured  more  with 
pleasure;  but  a'  I  saw*  the  other  guests  help  themselves  but  sparingly, 
I  could  but  follow’  tludr  example.  I  was  about  to  ask  for  a  third  slice 
of  bread,  having  consumed  the  tw  o  portions  of  white  and  brow  n  w  liich 


were  placed  betore  me,  wlu'n  I  opened  the  eyes  of  astonishment  upon  the 
entry  ot  the  soup.  Not  knowing  how’  to  act,  1  w  atched  the  operations 
ot  the  (  ountess,  thinking  that  I  could  not  do  w’rong  if  I  follow'cd  her 
example.  1  despatched  a  plate  full  of  craw’-fish  soup,  than  which  I 
never  tasted  anything  more  exquisite,  and,  seeing  the  hostess  ([ualify 
it  with  a  ghiss  ot  w  ine,  1  tilled  my  glass  from  a  bottle  near  me;  the 
d<ytor  s  place  la'ing,  as  I  have  before  observed,  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

bother  she  p<‘rceived  any  wryness  in  my  lace,  as  1  gulped  dow  n  the 
sour  wine,  I  know’  not,  but  she  ordered  the  man  behind  her  chair  to 
put  beer  and  kvass  upon  the  board,  and  immediately  a  bottle  of  e«ach 
w;us  plaee<l  before  me.  1  partook  of  both  during  the  repast,  but  they 
wen*  not  to  my  taste.  I  now  lound  a  large  sirloin  of  beef  at  my  left 
shoidder.  T\xq  C'ountess  had  already  helped  herself  very  i)lentifully, 
but  after  ha^  ing  ta>ted  a  mouthful  or  two,  she  sent  her  jdate  aw'ay, 
which  she  did  with  two  thirds  of  the  dishes.  I  found  that  a  favourite 
servant  enjoyod  the  privilege  of  eating  off  her  mistress’s  plate,  who 
wa.>  now  employed  in  groping  with  her  fork  in  a  black  earthenware 
jug,  Irom  the  toji  ol  which  a  bladder  had  been  partially  removc<l,  to 
pick  out  some  slewed  kidneys,  w’hieh  she  consumed  with  a  peculiar 
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gusto.  This  dish  was  not  lianded  round.  Some  buckwheat,  boiled, 
and  served  u})  with  cold  butter  in  a  saucer,  followed  the  beef.  1  took 
the  liberty  of  allowing  this  dish  to  pass,  having,  indeed,  dined  before 
the  arrival  of  the  soup:  as  I  saw  in  what  way  tlie  hostess  treated  her 
platefuls,  1  was  easy  upon  this  score.  The  next  temptation  presented 
itself  in  the  shape  of  stewed  carp,  of  which  I  partook,  but  they  had 
the  real  muddy  taste  of  the  species;  they  were  'well  dressed,  and 
seemed  to  bo  approved.  Had  the  wine  been  better,  it  might  have 
stimulated  my  stomach  to  a  little  longer  warfare;  ius  it  was,  I  was  quite 
hors  de  combat^  and  saw  with  pleasure  what  1  supposed  to  be  the  last 
dish,  in  some  chickens  stuffed  with  parsley.  I  had  often  heard  that 
outing  and  drinking  to  excess  were  very  hard  labour,  and  I  seemed  to 
be  proving  the  truth  of  the  adage;  the  chickens  being  handed  to  me,  I 
summoned  up  courage  and  took  a  wing  to  play  with;  and  on  my  plate 
being  removed,  I  found  a  plum-pudding  at  my  elbow.  Not  venturing 
toattack  this  dish  (the  mehlspvisv  of  the(lermans),  another  was  presented, 
consisting  of  fine  asparagus  covered  with  a  sweet  sauce.  I  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  die  of  an  apoplexy,  or  cease  to  eat  altogether.  1  ])referred 
the  latter.  1  laid  now  only  to  gaze  and  wonder  at  the  capacity  of  the 
guests’  stomachs,  most  of  whom  partook  of  every  dish  which  was  in'csented 
to  them,  and  many  asked  me  why  1  did  not  eat.  The  asparagus  was 
succeeded  by  an  immense  .joint  of  roast  veal,  served  with  salad,  and 
the  repast  was  terminated  by  a  ])ile  of  cold  craw  fish,  which  were 
|>icked  and  eatem  as  a  kind  of  lutssv  tempo.  Little  conversation,  or 
only  monosyllabic  dialogues,  enlivened  the  meal ;  all  seemed  anxious 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  vis  rit(C  only,  for,  as  Pindar  ( Peter)  has  said — 

‘  Food  is  the  bird-lime  of  the  brain.’ 

‘  No  sweet  of  any  kind,  save  the  few  raisins  in  the  mehlspeise^  found 
idace  in  the  banquet.  Colonial  produce  is  not  patronised  by  the 
Countess,  who,  like  one  of  the  old  schoid,  thinks  that  evei’y  country 
sulliceth  unto  itself.  The  cloth  was  not  removed,  for  the  table  was  oi’ 
common  wood,  and  this  does  not  set  ofl‘  a  dessert  to  such  advantage  as 
polished  mahogany.  I  counted  tiftcen  different  kinds  of  fruit  iqum  the 
table,  all  the  produce  of  the  garden,  which  now  became  the  theme  of 
conversation;  and,  to  do  it  justice,  its  credit  was  fully  maintained  by 
its  fruits. 

‘  The  flavour  of  the  peaches,  of  the  melons,  of  the  pine-apples  mid 
grapes,  was  exipiisite.  A  small  basin  of  pounded  sugar  was  handed 
to  the  Countess,  wdio  sprinkled  a  little  over  her  melon,  but  sent  aw  ay 
the  basin,  observing  that  the  fruit  was  sugar  itself.  It  is  the  custom 
in  some  parts  of  Poland  for  guests  to  bring  their  wine  and  colonial 
produce  with  them. 

‘  Looking  around  with  a  smile  of  great  good-nature,  the  ohl  lady 
arose;  iqion  which  many  of  the  guests  flocked  round  her  and  kissed 
her  hand.  We  retired  to  the  <lrawing-room,  and  found  our  coffee 
poured  out,  and  ready  sweetened.  After  having  sipped  it,  I  wiis  in¬ 
vited  to  go  and  survey  the  garden,  of  w  hich  1  had  heard  so  much  before 
dinner;  and  the  old  Countess  sat  down  to  the  quadrille  table  with  three 
other  ladies.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  41 — 44. 
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Shorllv  before  their  arrival  at  Odessa,  the  travellers  fell  in 
with  one  of  the  scourges  ot  the  countr\,  and  the  at  count  which 
he  gives  of  the  insect  in  (jnestion,  is  strongly  confirmatory  ot  the 
scripture  narrative. 

*  It  was  jilnuit  clock,  or  perhaps  ii  little  liitci  j  aiul  in  tlie 

«li>taMco  was  a  hill,  the  only  elevation  we  ha<l  seen  since  we  lelt 
Lemberg.  1  was  riding  upon  the  outsi«le  ot  the  calash,  reading  a 
ho(»k,  and  as  we  rode  slowly  along  I  j>erceived  a  large  black  cloud 
lying  upon  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  first  thought  it  betokened  a  thnnder- 
storni,  a  daily  occurrence  dni’ing  the  whole  ot  our  journey.  1  wa?, 
however,  struck  with  the  motion  of  the  eloud,  which  seemed  to  assume 
all  shapes,  lengthening  and  eontracting  and  throwing  itself  into  various 
eimtortituis.  1  knew  not  to  what  this  could  be  attributable,  but  ot 
course  immediately  rcfi'rred  it  to  the  usual  and  unerring  cause  which 
accounts  tin*  nil  jdiysical  phenomena — clrrfricifi/.  As  1  was  >tiU 

gazing  upon  it,  the  cahisli  suddenly  stopped,  and  Count - ,  who  was 

in  the  van,  beckoned  me  to  him. 

‘  •  Do  yt)n  see  that  large  black  eloud  in  the  distance,  Doctor?’ 

‘  I  have  been  watching  it  for  soini'  tiiue,  1  answered. 

‘  ‘  Well,  what  do  yon  think  it  is?’ 

‘  It  is  not  ditlicult  to  say  what  it  is,  but  I  am  puzzling  iny  brain."  to 
find  out  what  causes  it  to  make  such  evolutions;  and  as  1  s[)oke,  it 
."uddenly  tapmi'd  into  a  long  string. 

‘  *  Now  hnik  at  them,’  said  the  Count.  ‘  "riicsearethe  locusts  n}»on 
wing.  I  hardly  ever  .'iaw  such  an  army  In  the  air.’ 

‘  Is  it  possible?  I  replied,  half  convinced  that  it  was  something  inon* 
."olid  than  air,  which  now  to(»k  a  ditVerent  direction,  and  left  the  hill 
clear  to  the  view. 

*  ‘  e  shall  hear  what  devastation  they  have  done  before  we  gel  to 
Odessa.  \\  in*  to  him  on  whose  fields  they  alight — not  a  green  thing 
will  rt'main.’ 

‘  e  lost  .*iight  of  them  all  at  once,  and  proceeded  on  our  jouriny.’ 
— -Vol.  ii.  pp.  ^1,  S2. 

1  licy  soon  reached  Severinowka,  where  they  were  to  dine, 
Init  the  locusts  had  ju*ccedcd  them,  and  their  devastations  were 
found  to  he  treinendons.  Their  host,  the  uncle  of  the  Polish 
nobleman,  ‘  a  thin,  spare,  and  feeble  old  man,  polished  in  his 
manner,  and  aflectionate  in  his  greetings,’  came  out  to  welcome 
them.  ° 

\N  ell,  yon  are  come,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  to  .see  me  ruined  for  thi.s 
season.  1  he  hn’iists  are  in  my  garden,  and  in  my  fields,  and  my  poor 
|K*asants  uill  not  have  an  ear  of  corn  to  put  into  their  garners.  Tin  y 
.lie  all  gone  out  to  endeavour,  by  means  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers, 
to  drive  them  from  the  wheat;  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  AVe  have  not 
cmmgh  hand"  to  put  to  rout  such  an  army.  Come  into  the  garden, 
am.  see  how  tliick  thov  cover  the  ground  and  the  trees.’ 

it  i."  almo."t  impossible  to  liope  for  credence  from  those  who  have 
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not  boon  eye-witnesses  of  the  sight  wliieh  the  garden  presented,  'fhe 
wiiole  of  the  surface  was  covered,  ankh^  deep,  with  these  in>eets,  elam- 
hering  ]>elhnell  over  each  other,  but  all  proceeding  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  They  did  not  allow  us  to  tread  upon  them,  but,  on  our  approach, 
ro.>e  on  wing  with  a  whizzing  noise,  and,  llying  forwards  over  the 
heads  of  the  main  body,  settled  down  again  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
hodv  of  their  army.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  they  alight  from  the 
wing;  the  tirst  rank  pitches  n})on  the*  ground,  and  the  others  do  not 
follow  the  train,  but  j)recede  it,  alighting  one  before  the  other,  so 
that  the  rearguard  in  tlight  is  the  vanguard  when  they  are  upon  the 
Jield. 

‘  The  sight  of  them  upon  the  trees  was  most  curious.  The  branches 
were  bent  to  the  ground  by  the  incumbent  weight,  and  the  Italian 
poplars  resembled  weeping  willows,  from  their  lighter  branches  being 
reversed  by  the  weight  of  the  locusts.  Several  trees  were  already 
completely  hared,  for  the  ins(‘et  destroys  much  more  than  it  consumes. 
It  gnaws  the  stem  of  the  leaf,  and  not  the  body,  so  that  the  leaf  drops 
upon  the  ground  almost  entire,  its  stalk  only  having  been  eaten. 

‘  When  the  insects  are  browsing  upon  the  trees,  they  arc  not  S(» 
(‘asily  scared  away  by  the  aj)pearanee  of  man  as  when  merely  settled 
14)011  the  ground;  they  hold  fast  to  their  Ibod,  and  the  boughs  must  Ik; 
>haken  before  they  will  leave  their  hold.  This  was  imleed  a  curious 
and  amusing  exp(‘riment,  for  it  was  something  like  magic  to  see  a  tree 
throw  its  branches  up  into  the  air,  as  soon  as  the  locusts  were  shaken 
olf.  'I'heir  instruments  of  destruction  must  be  very  tough,  for  many 
is  the  stalk  ol’  a  large  sun-flower  which  1  have  seen  gnawtal  througli 
by  these  insects.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the 
stalk  of  this  flower,  and,  as  several  are  em})loyed  upon  it  at  the  same 
time,  it  soon  breaks  where  the  part  is  weakened  by  their  gnawing;  and 
it  is  curious  to  sec^  the  insects  rise  suddenly  in  tlie  air  when  put  to 
tlight  by  this  unexpected  accident.’ — Ib.,  pj).  Sd,  S4. 


We  pass  over  the  aeeointt  of  Odessa,  as  w  ell  as  that  of  lY'ters- 
l)urgli,  in  which  latter  city  oiir  young  ])hysieian  remained  for 
some  years — having  recently  heard  much  from  other  visitors 
of  these  towns.  His  remarks  on  Poland  must,  how'cver, 
detain  us  a  little,  as  there  is  a  tragic  interest  connected  with 
everything  pertaining  to  that  ill-fated  country.  It  is  true 
tliat  his  observations  are  not  recent,  and  that  great  changes 
have  passed  on  Poland  since  they  were  written,  but  the  national 
character  remains  substantially  what  it  was,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  inhabitants  is  not  one  whit  tlic  better.  "J'licrc  is 
a  fearful  guiltiness  attaching  to  some  ])arties,  the  payment  of 
which  will  yet  be  recorded  on  the  jiage  of  history.  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  are  not  the  only  criminals:  they  were  in¬ 
ched,  the  active  ])erpetrators  of  the  wrong,  but  other  states  were 
basely  silent  when  the  act  of  national  spoliation  was  consummated. 
Poland,  it  is  true,  was  unfaithftd  to  herselli  and  hence  the  success 
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of  lier  foes,  but  the  trcaclicn’  of  her  sons  affords  no  jusliHcation 
of  the  robbery  of  her  spoilers.  Our  author  spent  some  time  at 
(  Vacow,  once  the  luagnificent  eapilal  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
and  as  the  family  with  which  he  resided  was  one  of  the  iiiost 
opulent,  he  had  ample  ojmortunitics  of  observing  the  habits  of 
its  principal  inhabitants.  The  common  vices  of  an  aristocracy, 
figgravatcd  bv  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  were  found  to  pre¬ 
vail,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  : — 


‘  We  seldom  sat  down  less  than  twenty  to  table,  and  as  many  more 
were  added  to  tlu‘  party  (hiring  the  evening.  Feasting  and  revelling 
lengthened  the  days  by  stealing  from  the  hours  of  the  night;  and  such 
was  the  kindness  and  hospitality  which  I  received,  that  1  found  no 
ditlioulty  in  accomplishing  my  determination  to  amuse  myself  well 
during  my  residence  in  the  republic. 

‘  Several  characters  id'  note  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  and  at  Christmas  the  house  wms  full  of  guests.  The 
method  of  killing  time  emjdoyed  by  the  Polish  nobility  appeared  to 
me  to  ditfer  in  no  material  respect  from  that  j)ractised  by  our  own 
aristiMTacy.  I  should  say  that  the  Poles  were  more  certain  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  their  attempt  than  the  English,  and  that  they  were  more  ap¬ 
prehensive  also  that  time  would  kill  them.  I  have  been  consulted  by 
many  of  them,  not  for  any  particular  complaint,  but  for  the  sake  of 
ascertaining  my  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  their  longer  or  shorter 
duration  u)K)n  earth. 

*  Each  guest  breakt'asts  in  his  own  room,  where  tea  and  coffee  are 
served  him  at  his  own  hour;  he  rises  to  take  it,  or  takes  it  in  bed, 
sipping  his  coffee,  eating  his  toast,  or  smoking  his  pipe,  alternately. 
It  he  has  no  particular  plan  of  amsiMnent  for  the  morning — no  hunting, 
no  shiH»ting,  nor  gallanting,  he  remains  in  his  dressing  gown,  reclining 
u[>on  his  sofa,  with  a  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other,  till 
dinner  time.  There  is  in  most  houses  a  luncheon  serv(‘d  about  eleven, 


but  it  is  often  sparingly  attended  by  the  guests,  for  the  dinner  hour  is 
early  in  Poland.  Not  ‘longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six,’ their 
longings  are  not  so  long,  and  all  assemble  for  the  grand  object  of  life 
about  three  oVlix’k.  Then  the  ceremonies  of  inquiries  concerning 
health,  and  last  night’s  fatigue,  and  ‘  hope  you  did  not  take  cold,’  and 
‘  I  am  afraid  that  you  exerted  yourself  too  much,’  and  ‘  how  charin- 
iegly  your  daughter  dances,’  and  ‘when  does  your  son  return  from  hi.*> 
travels:'  and  then  the  servant  enters  with  a  little  tray,  covered  with 
little  glasses,  which  he  presents  with  one  hand,  holding  a  bottle  of 
brandy  or  some  spirit  in  the  other,  to  fill  the  glass  at  your  command, 
and  another  si*rvant  hands  you  a  small  bit  of  cheese,  or  a  bit  of  drieil 
salmon,  or  salt  herring,  with  a  little  bit  of  bread  upon  which  to  put  the 
tit-bit,  which  you  put  into  your  mouth;  and,  the  folding  doors  open¬ 
ing,  you  hand  a  lady  in  to  dinner. 


*  As  regards  the  seat  you  oi'cupy,  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  mistress 
ol  the  table,  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  seat  of  honour;  and  each  takc^ 
his  place  by  a  kind  ot  aristocratic  instinctive  feeling.  The  doctor 
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bits  very  near  the  eiul  ot'  the  table,  the  t’lU’thest  removed  iVom  the  s^eat 
of  honour. 

‘  Tlie  dishes  are  all  handed  round,  as  in  France,  and  nothing  is 
carved  upon  the  table,  which  is  generally  covered  with  the  dessert. 
'Fliere  are  few  dishes  peculiar  to  the  country,  except  the  sour  soup, 
which  is  exquisite.  The  beer  is  delicious,  the  wines  of  the  country 
bad;  but  at  a  nobleman’s  table,  of  course,  the  best  wines  are  imported 
i'rom  France. 

‘The  dinner  does  not  last  long;  the  process  of  carving  much 
lengthens  this  repast  with  us.  All  rise  together,  and  the  gentlemen 
conduct  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room,  where  codec  is  served.  If 
there  he  no  strangers  present,  it  is  customary  for  the  men  to  retire 
into  their  rooms  immediately  after  dinner,  where  they  smoke  their 
j>ipes,  and  take  a  siesta  till  about  eight  o’clock.  All  meet  in  the 
drawing-room  at  tea  time,  when  evening  visitors  dock  in.  Then 
begin  the  waltz  and  the  nuizurka,  with  the  ravishing  (ierman  music. 

I  low  much  he  loses  who  does  not  dance,  and  has  not  music  in  his  soul! 
(’anls,  dice,  billiards,  have  their  votaries,  and  the  amusements  continue 
till  midnight,  wlien  all  retire,  and  the  following  day  resembles  the 
preceding.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  262 — 266. 

Such  were  the  occupations,  or  rather  the  frivolities,  of  the 
upper  chiss.  Let  us  now  listen  to  the  account  given  of  other  and 
lower  grades. 

‘  In  Poland  there  are  hut  two  classes  of  society — the  rich  and  the 
poor,  or  the  nobleman  and  the  ])easant;  there  is  no  ^iers  and  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  Germans  and  dews.  The 
lower  class,  who  inhabit  the  towns,  are,  for  the  most  part,  indolent  and 
lazy,  and  much  addicted  to  drinking.  As  soon  as  they  procure  a  few 
kreutzers  by  their  labour,  they  buy  spirits,  and  cannot  be  induced  to 
work  till  their  funds  are  exhausted.  Kverything,  therefore,  proceeds 
very  slowly.  It  is  the  work  of  years  to  complete  a  moderate-sized 
lumse;  and  even  public  works  do  not  seem  to  progress  more  rapidly. 
Tlie  peojde  are  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  their  mental  endowments  are 
not  of  a  very  high  order. 

‘  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  differ  widely  from  those  of  the 
town.  The  peasant  is  a  distinct  being,  living  entirely  upon  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  ground  he  cultivates,  and  wdth  which  alone  he  seems  con¬ 
versant.  Ilis  state  of  well  or  ill  being  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
circumstances  not  to  be  understood  but  by  those  wlio  have  resitled 
some  time  in  the  country.  Some  have  no  other  possession  than  a  hut 
ami  adjoining  garden,  suflicient  only  to  plant  their  potatoes.  Others 
are  like  our  little  farmers,  wdio  pay  a  rent  for  their  land;  and  others 
pay  an  annual  poll  tax.  Some  work  out  tlieir  tcniporal  existence  by 
labouring  five  days  in  the  week  for  their  master. 

‘  riieir  dress  is  grotestpie,  but  pleasing  to  the  eye.  A  long  wdiite 
cloth  coat,  reaching  to  the  heels,  cut  in  a  peculiar  shape  :  a  large, 
broad,  and  thick  stuffed  leathern  belt,  buckled  before  by  five  or  six 
straps,  surrounds  the  waist.  This  allows  of  all  variety  of  taste. 
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Some  Jirc  of  pluiii  loiitlicr,  some  studdoil  with  siKci-hciidcd  and 
s(Miic  with  iiiothor  ol  j>ourl,  inhiid  in  shapes  ot  fiowers  and  iuiages, 
'riiis  part  of  the  dress  seems  to  he  the  touchstone  of  their  juide.  A 
long  bine  waistcoat,  witli  embroidered  llap  pockets;  loose  striped 
cotton  trowsers,  thick  long  lK>ots,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat;  all  these 
much  modified  by  the  circumstance  ot  the  individual;  but  such  was  the 
Sunday  attire  of  a  res|R*etable  peasant  when  I  resided  in  the  republic 
of  Cracow. 

‘  If  a  nobleman  in  iv,fit  of  anger  killed  one  of  his  peasants,  the  law 
compelled  him  to  furnish  money  sufficient  to  bury  him.  If  he  slew 
the  |K*iLsant  of  his  neighbour,  the  latter  could  compel  him  to  replace 
him  by  one  of  his  own.’ — Ib.,  pp.  268 — 271. 


...  j 


The  bravery  of  the  Poles  is  undoubted;  and  if  their  pa¬ 
triotism  had  been  equal  to  it,  their  present  degradation  could 
never  have  been  experienced.  Unhappily,  there  are  great  vices 
in  their  character,  amongst  which  must  be  ranked  an  intense  and 
almost  imjiarallelcd  love  of  gambling.  The  following,  which 
refers  to  this  passion,  presents  a  melancholy  view  of  their  condi¬ 
tion  and  ])rospects.  The  morals  of  Polish  society  must  be 
lamentable  indeed  before  such  practices  could  become  charac¬ 
teristic. 


*  It  must  be  remomben'd  that  although  rents  may  be  paid  but  cmcc 
a  year  in  Poland,  still  spending  money  goes  on  all  the  year  round;  and, 
(*f  the  exi)enditure,  gambling  forms  the  greatest  item.  There  is 
much  more  play  than  cash,  and  more  <lebts  than  ready  money.  Tlic 
want  of  this  is  supplied,  however,  by  notes  of  hand — l.O.C’s. ;  .sucli 
payment  having  been  first  instituted,  as  we  are  informed,  during  tin* 
.sit'ge  of  (iranada;  and  these  notes  are  i>ayable  at  the  contract  of  Kiev. 
Here  they  are  excliangetl  (which  is  very  rare)  for  ready  moiu'v,  <*r 
they  are  eaneelled  by  a  run  of  good  luck  on  the  opposite  side,  and  are 
issued  now  by  the  former  creditor,  with  his  signature  as  a  debtor, 
'fhe  original  Imnd  may  be,  howevt'r,  much  inci’eased;  ami  payment 
being  pressed  for,  the  estates  are  i)awned  or  sohl. 

‘  \\  hen  the  sums  are  not  s(»  large,  nor  the  means  of  payment  so  con¬ 
siderable,  still  tlie  same  abominable  system  prevails;  and  many  a  man 
returns  home  lighter  than  he  arriv(‘d  by  some  thousand  ducats,  having 
lett  his  coachman,  horses,  and  some  half  dozen  s<n*vants,  in  pawn  with 
his  suecesstul  adversary.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  the  Poles  arc 
the  most  reekless  gamblers.  The  French  and  Itiilians  are  fond(d  j)hiy; 
but  there  is  a  method  in  their  prina'diire:  some  syst(*m  and  some  bounds 
an.  prescribed.  Not  so  with  a  Pole;  he  sits  down  to  jday  for  all 
he  has. 

1^  ha\e  known  a  man  ot  high  rank  lose  in  one  evening  his  estate, 
all  his  |»easantry,  his  house  and  furniture,  his  stud  of  horses,  and,  d«*- 
scending  in  the  seale,  his  carriage,  and  coachman,  and  valet,  and  finally 
the  watch  which  he  had  in  his  |K»cket.  Kngland  blushes  for  one  Long 
Pole.  Here  is  a  nation  of  such. 
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‘  Oambling  siipcrsodes  all  other  considerations;  and  we  lind  in  the 
history  of  the  disineinherinent  of  Poland  under  C’atherine,  that  they 
were  often  cn"ag<‘d  at  play  in  the  camp  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
lighting  their  battles  in  the  field.  It  is  not  their  }>atriotisin  or  their 
hravory  whieh  is  impugned  by  the  assi‘rtion.  These  will  bear  the 
severest  scrutiny,  and  will  come  purer  from  the  erneible  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  Ibit  still  their  insatiable  passion  for  play  is  a  spot  too  deep  to  b(‘ 
washed  out.  The  larg<*st  fortune  in  IVdand  in  olden  times,  when  it 
was  proverbial  that  it  rained  water  in  other  towns,  but  ducats  in 
Dantzie,  was  lost  in  Paris  in  the  course  ol*  one  short  winter. 

‘  Some  matrimonial  concerns  have  been  transacted  in  a  stranjr(‘  wav, 
however,  on  these  occasions.  To  lose  each  other’s  mistresses  at  jday 
is  a  common  occurrence;  and  if  we  examine  into  the  causes  of  divorce 
and  its  repeated  occurrence,  nay,  its  universal  toleration  and  sanction 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  we  may  not  be  too  uncharitable  to  suppose 
that  wives  may  be  played  for,  as  any  other  exchangeable  commodity. 
Now  that  Poland  no  longer  exists,  perhaps  this  crying  sin  will  be  no 
longer  sanctioned  by  huv,  or  rather  the  law  will  have  the  j)Ower  of  pre¬ 
venting  its  so  ready  accomplishment. 

‘  As  tlie  Poles  are  rigid  Catholics,  it  puzzled  me  to  know  why  this  con¬ 
tinued  divorce,  not  allowed  by  the  church,  was  ]>ermittcd  so  frequently. 
Thelooj)-holeof  retreat  lies  in  provingthatthcforimM*  marriage  not  having 
been  legal  is  consequently  null  and  void.  This  farce  has  been  rcjjcated 
as  much  as  four  or  five  times,  each  previous  marriage  being  (‘asily  proved 
illegal  as  soon  as  the  parties  found  it  convenient  to  separate,  or  om* 
})ai  ty  determined  to  have  another  companion.* — Ib.,  i)p.  13(> — 139. 

Wc  shall  be  glad  to  meet  oiir  Tiavellmg  Physician  again,  and 
in  the  meantime  eommend  his  volumes  to  the  earlj'  ])eriisal  of 
our  readers.  They  betoken  an  acute  and  vivacious  mind,  together 
with  a  nice  perce])tion  of  the  minuter  points  both  of  character  and 
scenery,  united  to  considerable  power  of  graphic  description. 


Art.  IK.  Protest  hy  the  New  Secediny  Assembly  in  Scotland. 

We  heartily  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  magnificent  moral 
spectacle  which  Scotland  has  been  honoured  to  present  to  the 
view  of‘ ( diristcndom — to  exceed  the  largest  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  admirers — to  rebuke  the  apprehensions  of  honest 
friends,  and  the  accusations  of  unscrujiulous  enemies — breaking 
at  once  the  fetters  that  so  long  bound  her,  to  a.sscit  her  spiritual 
freedom — and  animated  by  the  consciousness  of  a  great  deliver¬ 
ance  and  a  high  vocation,  to  start  in  a  new  career  of  usefulness 
and  glory.  'I'he  new  secession  from  the  Scottish  church  is, 
however,  still  too  recent,  the  excitement  protluced  by  it  is  yet 
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too  Strong?,  and  the  opposite  courses  and  measures  of  the  two 
parties,  the  secede rs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  forsaken  esta¬ 
blishment  on  the  other,  are  too  imperfectly  developed,  to  warrant 
any  approtich  to  a  lull  examination  of  the  causes,  principles,  and 
results  of  this  important  ecclesiastical  revolution.  Besides,  time 
luis  not  yet  been  afforded  to  the  two  parties  to  give  to  tlie  world 
their  promised  statements  of  their  principles  and  plans.  Not  a 
little,  however,  is  known  already  ;  enough,  at  least,  to  justify  a 
liasty  attempt  to  chronicle  important  facts,  to  guard  some 
principles  still  more  important,  and  to  sketch  probable  results  as 
thev  rise  dimly  in  the  faint  light  of  the  future. 

"I'he  disruption  of  the  Scottish  established  church  occurred 
amidst  circumstances  of  the  most  thrilling  interest,  on  the  18th  of 
last  Mav.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and  the  first  months 
of  the  j)rcsent  year,  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  dissensions 
of  the  church  was  well  nigh  extinct;  and,  except  where  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  public  meetings  was  resorted  to,  the  general  apathy 
of  the  people  was  remarked  and  complained  of,  even  by  the 
friends  of  the  movement.  But  as  the  probability  of  a  large 
separation  increased,  and  as  the  period  of  trial  and  decision  ap- 
]>roachcd,  general  interest  revived — the  devout  solicitude  of  the 
pious — the  fond  expectations  of  the  prophets  of  evil,  and  of  all 
believers  in  their  manifold  predictions — the  lively  curiosity  of 
the  observers  of  events^  and  the  lovers  of  somethuKj  nac.  For 
some  days  previous  to  the  18th,  the  Scottish  metropolis  was  kept 
in  great  excitement  by  rumours  to  the  effect  that  that  illustrious 
pacificator  of  the  enijiire,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  his  colleagues, 
not  less  illustrious  for  their  powers  of  ])acification,  had  at  last 
discovered  and  prepared  some  sure  specific  for  the  tro’diles  of 
the  church ;  and  that  the  lord  high  commissioner  was  charged 
with  proposals  which  would  either  satisfy  the  whole  body  of  the 
couvocatUmists  (as  the  future  seceders  were  then  denominated), 
or  would  effectually  divide  the  party,  and  reduce  to  insignificance 
the  number  of  the  separatists.  *Mcanwhilc,  ministers  of  the 
gos|H‘l  from  all  parts  of  the  country  began  to  arrive  in  greater 
numbers  than  the  existing  generation  had  ever  seen — lay-elders, 
leaving  their  secular  vocations,  accompanied  their  ministers  to 
the  number  of  two  thousand — a  general  inclco,  composed  of  male 
and  female,  friendly  and  hostile,  poured  into  Edinburgh,  in  daily 
augmenting  bands — diverse  eminent  strangers  were  announced, 
eager  to  become  s])ectators  of  the  momentous,  though  yet  un¬ 
certain  twooeedings— above  all,  the  interest  was  deepened  and 
solemnized  by  assemblies  held  by  the  intended  sccedei*s  from  day 
to  dav,  and  from  night  to  ni^ht,  for  conference  and  fervent  prayer, 
and  by  reports  getting  rite  that  there  appeared  among  them  a 
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iinitv,  a  (Ictorniination,  and  a  courage,  which  had  taken  many  of 
their  own  number  by  surprise.  It  seemed  as  if  God  had  given 
tlicm  one  mind  and  one  heart,  and  was  himself  preparing  them  for 
whatever  might  ha])pen.  Tlie  journals  made  the  most  of  these 
eireuinstanees,  with  great  power  of  writing,  and  vast  increase  of 
circulation  ;  and  every  rotrric  and  every  family  in  Edinburgh 
found  ample  employment  for  their  proverbial  habits  of  discussion 
in  the  all-absorbing  anticipated  events. 

At  last  came  the  morning  of  the  18th.  Our  readers  arc  pro¬ 
bably  aware  that  the  general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church 
is  opened  with  a  species  of  viec-rcgal  pomp,  very  admirable  in 
the  eyes  of  juvenile  spectators,  who  gaze  on  the  pageant  in  all 
the  bewilderment  of  delight  and  awe,  very  gratilying  to  those 
spruce  clerical  gentlemen,  whose  faces  shine  when  fresh  from 
llie  glory  of  the  eonunissioncr,  and  who  deem  it  no  small  matter 
to  belong  to  an  established  church,  ‘  graced  by  the  presence  of 
the  representative  of  majesty’ — ]K)ssibly  also  rather  too  })lcasing 
to  the  flesh,  even  in  breasts  of  better  mould ;  but  to  simpler  and 
sterner  spirits  appearing,  at  the  best,  as  a  poor  toy  fitted  to  amuse 
a  ehureh  in  fii*st  or  second  childhood  ;  or  rather,  as  an  incon¬ 
gruous  mixture  of  the  secular  with  the  sacred,  and  ccrtainlv 
among  those  things  destined  to  be  shaken  and  removed,  that 
those  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  The  commissioner 
held  his  levee,  as  usual,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  assembly, 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  liolyrood,  which  was  attended  by  not  a 
few,  saying  within  themselves,  ‘  We  shall  be  here  no  more.’  The 
levee  being  ended,  the  ]>rocessiou  moved  to  the  high  church, 
with  its  accustomed  formality,  seeming  to  many  as  having  not 
a  little  of  the  funereal  about  it.  The  moderator  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  assembly — the  highly  gifted  ])rofessor  of  church  history, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh — j)reachcd  on  the  occasion,  which  was  done 
at  this  time  with  much  effect.  The  assembly  had  chosen  for  its 
])lace  of  meeting,  St.  Andrew’s  ehureh,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  high  ehureh;  and  long  before  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly  luul  commenced,  St.  Andrew’s  church  was  crowded 
to  excess,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  reserved  for  mem¬ 
bers. 

J'he  hour  of  meeting  a})proaehed.  A  good  many  of  the 
moderate  men,  not  over  concerned  to  hear  the  sermon,  and  to 
take  part  iu  the  devotional  services,  came  dropping  in  with  as 
much  itoiivlialnnce  as  circumstances  would  justify,  but  obtained 
no  recognition  from  the  audience,  except  that  of  significant 
looks.  At  last,  the  sound  of  military  music  gave  note  that  the 
lord  high  commissioner  and  the  great  body  of  the  assembly 
w(‘re  near.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  began  to  enter;  and 
as  there  appeared  the  massive  and  venerable  j)ort  of  CJhalmers— 
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the  saint-like  form  of  CJordoii — the  classic  bust  of  \N  clsli  and 
('aiuUish  with  his  (^iiick  step  and  restless  look,  the  church  rano; 
with  the  shouts  of  the  nmltitude.  Shortly  after,  the  com¬ 
missioner  was  on  his  throne,  all  the  incinbers  were  in  their 
places,  and  the  proceeding's  began  with  a  solemn  prayer  by  the 
moderator,  ronstitutim/  the  assembly.  According  to  ]>revions  con¬ 
cert,  Dr.  Welsh,  amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  the  mnltitude, 
and  himself  pale,  and  somewhat  agitated  with  jwofonnd  emotion, 
rose  and  sj)okc  to  this  effect — that,  according  to  the  usual  form  of 
proceeding,  this  was  the  time  to  make  np  the  roll  of  the 
assembly,  but  that  in  regard  of  certain  proceedings  affecting 
their  rights  and  liberties,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  her 
Majesty's  government,  and  by  the  legislature  of  this  country,  and 
more  especially  in  regard  there  has  been  an  infringement  on  the 
liberties  of  their  constitution,  so  that  they  could  not  now  as 
before  constitute  the  court,  without  a  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  union  between  church  and  state  in  this  country,  as  now 
authoritatively  declared,  he  must  protest  against  their  ])rocecding 
further.  ‘  The  reasons,’  he  added,  ‘  which  had  led  him  to  this 
view,  were  fully  stated  in  a  document  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  which,  with  the  ])ermission  of  the  house,  he  would  read.’ 
Dr.  Welsh  then  read  a  formal  Protest,  setting  forth  the  reasons  of 
their  secession,  and  immediately  on  reading  it,  left  his  ])lace  with 
great  solemnity  of  manner,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  C^halmcis, 
Dr.  Gordon,  Dr.  Candlish,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  ]>rotesters, 
amiilst  looks  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  many  tears  on  the  ])art 
of  the  spectators  within  doors. 

Without,  a  vast  crowd,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  middle  classes, 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  egress  of  the  seceders,  after  the  act 
of  separation  had  been  consummated ;  and  on  leaving  the 
assembly,  the  ministers  were  greeted  with  cordial,  sympathetic, 
and  restrained,  rather  than  vociferous,  plaudits ;  and  forming  into 
])rocession,  they  walked  to  their  j)lace  of  meeting,  along  streets, 
the  windows  and  pavements  of  which  were  everywhere  crowded 
with  apj>roving  and  applauding  beholders.  A  large  hall  had 
been  prejmred  for  their  accommodation,  capable  of  containing  from 
2000  to  ,UH)0 people,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  this 
place  began  to  be  occuj)icd  ;  and  long  before  the  seceding  bre¬ 
thren  reached  it,  the  space  reserved  for  strangers  was  crowded 
almost  t()  suffocation  ;  and  our  rcadei*s  may  well  imagine  witli 
what  emotions  the  men  who  had  just  separated  themselves  from 
the  church  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  ardently  attached, 
entered  this  humble  hall,  amidst  the  approbation  of  their  own 
1‘onsciences  and  the  loud  and  long  acclamations  of  their  as- 
>eiubled  friends.  It  was  indeed  a  triumphal  entrance. 

1  ho  proceedings  of  the  new  assembly  were  unostentatious 
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and  slin})lc.  Dr.  Welsh  again  ])raved,  and  pro))osed  Dr.  (!hal- 
iners  as  their  first  moderator,  a  proposal  which,  of  course,  was 
carried  with  fervent  acclamation  ;  and,  after  ch'rks  were  cliosen 
for  the  new  assembly,  the  l^rotvst  was  again  read  over,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  grounds  of  their  se]>aration.  We  give  this  im- 
])ortant  docnment  entire: — 

rinniisr. 

‘  W(*,  the  undersigned  ministers  and  elders,  clK>sen  as  eonnnissioner«i 

tli»‘  gt‘n(‘ral  assembly  of  the  ehureh  of  Scotland,  indi<*ted  to  me(*l 
this  day,  hnt  preehid(‘d  from  holding  the  said  assemhiy  hy  reas(»n  ol‘ 
the  eiremnstanees  hereinaftt*r  set  lortli,  in  <*onse([uenee  of  which,  a  free 
assemhiy  ol*  tin*  <*hiireh  of  Scotland,  in  ac(‘onlanc('  with  the  laws  and 
<*on^titution  ol*  th(‘  said  church,  cannot  at  this  linn*  ht;  holden — consi¬ 
dering  that  the  legislature,  hy  tladr  r«*jection  of  the  claim  of  right 
adopted  hy  the  last  general  assemhiy  ol*  the  said  «*hnrch,  and  their 
lefnsal  to  giv(‘  redress  and  protection  against  the  jurisdiction  assunnal, 
and  the  co(‘r<*ion  of  late  repeatedly  attempte<l  to  he  exercised  ovt*r  the 
com-ts  ol*  tin;  ehureh,  in  matt(*i*s  spiritual,  hy  tin*  civil  courts,  have  re- 
<  ognised  and  lix(‘d  the  conditions  t)f  tin*  church  estahlishment  as  hene<*- 
forward  to  subsist  in  Scotland  to  he  such  as  these  have  he(*n  pro¬ 
nounced  and  declared  hy  the  said  <*ivil  courts,  in  their  several  rec(*nt 
decisions  in  regard  to  matt<*rs  spiritual  and  4‘celesiastieal,  wln*rehy  it 
has  he(*n  inter  alia  deelarc*d — 

‘  I.  'fhat  the  courts  of  tin*  church  as  now  established,  and  members 
thereof,  are  liable  to  he  eoerc(‘d  hy  tin;  civil  courts  in  tin*  ex(*rcise  of 
their  spiritual  functions,  and  in  jjarticular  in  their  a«lmissi(ni  t(»  the 
onice  (d*  the  holy  ministry,  and  the  constitution  ol*  the  pastoral  relation, 
and  that  they  are  subject  to  lx;  eompelle<l  to  intrude  ministers  on  re¬ 
claiming  congregations,  in  opposition!  to  the  fundamental  principles  ol* 
the  church,  and  their  views  of  the  ^V^>rd  of  (Jod,  and  to  tin;  liberties 
of  ('hrist’s  j)eople. 

‘  2.  'fhat  the  said  civil  courts  have  pow(*r  to  interfere  with  and  inter¬ 
dict  the  jnvaching  of  the  gospel  ainl  aolministration  of  ordinances,  as 
autlnn*iz(*ol  ami  enjoined  hy  the  church  courts  of  tin;  estahlishment. 

*  «>.  I'hat  the  said  civil  courts  have  pow(*r  to  susp(*nd  s[>iritual  cen¬ 
sures  pronounced  hy  the  church  coui'ts  of  the  estahlishinent,  against 
the  ministoM's  ami  prohationn*i*s  of  tin*  church,  and  to  interdict  tln*ir 
ex<*cuti(m  as  to  spiritual  elfects,  functions,  and  privileges. 

‘  4.  That  the  said  civil  courts  have  powo'i*  to  reduce  and  set  jiside  the 
sentences  of  the  church  courts  of  tin;  estahlishment,  dejxvsing  ministers 
Ironi  the  ollict*  of  tin*  holy  ministry,  and  depriving  probationers  of 
their  licence  to  preach  the  gospel,  with  refcn'iice  to  tin*  spiritual  status, 
tnm*tions,  and  privil(*ges  of  such  ministers  ami  probationers — restoring 
them  to  the  spiritual  oiru*e  and  status,  of  which  the.  church  courts  had 
dcj)riv(*«l  them. 

‘  d.  That  the  said  civil  courts  have  power  to  determine  on  the  right  to 
•^it  as  members  ^>1*  the  supreme  and  other  judicatories  of  the  church  by 
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law  estublishcil,  and  to  issue  interdicts  against  sitting  and  voting  therein, 
irres|M‘<*tivc  t>f  the  |udginent  and  determination  ot  the  said  Judicatories, 

‘  ().  'Fhat  the  said  civil  courts  have  power  to  supersede  the  majority 
of  a  church  court  of  the  establishment  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  its 
spiritual  functions  as  a  church  court,  and  to  authorize  the  minority  to 
exercise  the  said  functions  in  opposition  to  the  court  itselt,  and  to  the 
sup«*rior  Judicatories  of  the  establishment. 

‘  7.  Tliat  tlu‘  said  civil  courts  have  power  to  stay  processes  of  dis¬ 
cipline  |)ending  before  courts  of  the  church  by  law  established,  and  to 
interdict  such  ciuirts  from  proceeding  therein. 

‘  8.  That  no  pastor  of  a  congregation  can  be  admitted  into  tlio 
churcli  courts  of  the  establishment,  and  allowed  to  rule,  as  well  as  to 
t«'ach,  agreeably  to  the  institution  of  the  othce  by  the  head  of  the 
church,  nor  to  sit  in  any  of  the  Judicatories  of  the  church,  inferior  or 
supreme,  and  tliat  no  additional  provision  can  be  madt*  for  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  <lisci|>line  among  members  of  the  church,  though  not 
atfecling  any  patrimonial  interests;  and  no  alteration  introduced  in  the 
state  of  pastoral  superintendence  and  spiritual  discipline,  in  any  parish, 
without  the  coercion  of  a  civil  court. 

‘  All  which  Jurisdiction  and  power  on  the  part  of  the  said  civil 
courts  severally  above  sj)ecified,  whatever  proceeding  may  have  given 
tR’casion  to  its  exercise,  is,  in  our  opinion,  in  itself  inconsistent  with 
Christian  liberty,  and  with  the  authority  which  the  head  of  the  churcli 
hath  confern'd  on  the  church  alone. 


‘  And,  further,  consiilering  that  a  general  assembly,  composed  in 
accordance  with  tlie  laws  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  church,  in 
part  ol  commissioners  themselves  admitted  without  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  court,  or  chosen  by  presbyteries  composed  in  part  of  members 
not  having  that  sanction,  cannot  be  constituted  as  an  assembly  of  the 
establishment  w  ithout  disregarding  the  law',  and  the  legal  conditionsof 
tlie  same  now  fixed  and  declared. 


‘  And,  turther,  considering  that  such  commissioners  as  aforesaid 
would,  members  ot  an  assembly  of  the  establishment,  be  liable  to  be 
interdicted  trom  exercising  their  functions,  and  to  be  subjected  to  civil 
c<H‘rcion  at  the  instance  ot  any  individual  having  interest,  who  might 
apply  to  the  civil  courts  fm*  that  purpose. 

‘  Ainl  considering,  turther,  that  civil  ci>ercion  has  already  beiui,  iu 
diverst*  instances,  applied  tor  and  used,  whereby  certain  commissioners 
returned  to  tlie  assembly  this  day  appointed  to  have  been  holden,  havi* 
In'cn  interdicted  trom  claiming  their  seats,  and  from  sitting  and  voting 
therein,  and  certain  presbyteries  have  been,  by  interdict,  directed 
ngain>t  their  members,  prevented  trom  freely  choosing  commissioners 
to  the  ^aid  assiunbly,  whereby  the  freedom  of  such  assembly  and  the 

lilK‘it>  ot  election  thereto  has  been  forcibly  obstructed  and  taken 
awav. 


‘  And 
assmnbly 
this  time 


fuither,  considering  that,  in  these  circumstances,  a  tree 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  by  law  established,  cannot  at 
be  iu»lden,  and  that  any  ixsscmbly  in  accordance  with  the 
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fnnilamcntal  jn’inciples  of  the  church  cannot  he  constitntiM  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  tlic  state,  without  violating  the  coiulitions  whicli  must 
now,  since  the  rejection  by  the  legislatnn*  of  the  church’s  claim  t)f 
right,  beheld  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  establishment. 

‘  And  (‘onsidering  that,  while  heretofore,  as  members  of  church 
judicatories,  ratitied  by  law,  and  recognised  by  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  we  held  ourselves  entitled  and  hound  to  exercise  and 
maintain  the  jurisdiction  vested  in  these  judicatories  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  decrei's  as  to  matters 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  of  the  civil  courts,  bi'canse  we  could  not  s(‘e 
tliat  the  state  had  re(|nirt‘tl  submission  thereto  as  a  condition  of  the 
estahlishment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  satisfied  that  the  state,  by  the 
acts  of  the  parliament  t>f  Scotland,  for  ever  and  unalterably  secnrcil 
to  this  nation  by  the  Treaty  of  Tnion,  had  repudiated  any  power  in 
the  civil  courts  to  ]>rononnce  such  deert‘«‘s,  \\{\  are  now  constrained  to 
acknow  ledge  it  to  be  the  mind  and  will  (»f  the  stat<*,  as  recently  de¬ 
clared,  that  such  submission  shonhl  ami  does  form  a  condition  of  tin* 
establishment,  and  of  the  possession  oi*  the  b(*netits  thereof ;  and  that, 
as  w'e  cannot,  without  committing  what  we  lM*lieve  to  lu*  sin — in  op¬ 
position  to  (fod’s  law,  in  disregard  of  the  honour  and  authority  of 
C'hrist’s  crown,  and  in  violation  of  onr  ow  n  solemn  vows — comply 
with  this  condition,  we  cannot  in  conscience  continue  conm‘Ctcd  w  ith, 
ami  retain  the  b(‘nelits  of,  the  establishment  to  which  such  condition  is 
attached. 

‘  We,  therefore,  the  ministers  ami  elders  aforesaid,  on  this,  the  first 
occasion  since  the  n‘jection  by  the  legislature  of  the  church’s  claim  of 
right,  when  the  commissioners  chosen  from  throughout  the  hounds  of 
the  church  to  the  general  assembly,  ap})oinled  to  have,  Im'cii  this  day 
liolden,  are  convened  together,  do  protest — that  the  conditions  foresai«l, 
while  we  deem  them  contrary  to,  and  subversive  of,  the  s«‘ttl(*mcnt  of 
church  government  ejected  at  the  Revolution,  and  solemnly  gua¬ 
ranteed  by  the  Act  of  Security  and  'Fri’aty  of  rnion,  are  also  at  va¬ 
riance  with  (kxI’s  W'ord, — in  opposition  to  tin;  do<*trines  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  church  of  Scotland, — inconsistent  with  the 
freedom  essential  to  the  right  constitution  of  a  church  of  ('hiist,  ami 
incompatible  w  ith  the  government  w  hich  he,  as  the  h(*ad  of  his  chnrcli, 
hath  therein  appointed,  distinct  from  tin*  civil  magistrate. 

‘  And  we  further  protest — that  any  assembly  constituted  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  conditions  now  declare<l  to  lx*  law',  and  under  the  civil 
coi'rcion  which  has  been  brought  to  hear  on  the  election  of  commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  assembly  this  day  a|»point(*d  to  have  been  holden,  and 
on  the  commissioners  chosen  then*to,  is  not,  and  shall  not  be,  d(*eimMl 
a  free  and  lawful  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  according  to 
the  original  and  fnndamental  principles  thereof  ;  and  that  the  claim, 
declaration,  and  protest  of  the  general  assembly,  which  convened  at 
Kdinhnrgh  in  May,  eighteen  hnmlreil  and  forty-two,  as  the  act  of  a 
fn*(‘  and  lawful  assi'inhly  of  the  sai<l  church,  shall  Im*  holden  as  setting 
forth  the  true  constitution  of  the  saiil  church;  and  that  the  said  claim, 
along  with  the  laws  of  the  church  now  subsisting,  shall  in  nowise  he 
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iiHt'CiLMl  l»y  whatsofvor  acts  aiul  procoetUngs  of  any  assembly  con. 
'ititiitcil  uinlcr  tlie  c(nulitions  iu>\v  declare^l  to  be  the  law,  and  in  Mib- 
mis'iun  to  the  coercion  now  imposed  on  the  establishment. 

•  Ami  tinally,  while  lirmly  asserting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  tt»  maintain  and  support  an  establi^hInent  ot  religion  in 
aevordauce  with  (mmI’s  word,  and  reserving  to  ourselves  and  our  suc¬ 
cessors  to  strive,  by  all  lawfid  means,  as  opportunity  shall  in  God’s 
goml  providence  b(‘  otfered,  to  secure  the  i>erformancc  of  this  duty 
agreeablv  to  tlie  Serii)tures,  and  in  implement  of  the  statutes  i)f  the 
kingilom  <»f  Scotland  and  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  ot  I  nion,  as 
umler^t^H^d  by  us  aud  our  ancestors,  but  acknowledging  that  we  do 
not  hold  ourselves  at  liberty  to  retain  the  benelits  of  the  establishment, 
whih‘  we  cannot  comply  with  the  conditions  noNV  to  be  deemed  tluuvto 
attaclied, — we  protest,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  wc.  are 
placed,  it  is  and  shall  be  lawful  for  us,  and  such  other  commissioners 
chosen  to  the  Assembly  appointed  to  have  been  this  day  holdcn  as  may 
«*oncur  with  us,  to  withdraw  to  a  separate  jdace  of  meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  ste|)s  for  ourselves  and  all  who  adhere  to  us — main¬ 
taining  with  us  the  confession  of  faith  and  standards  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  as  heretotbre  understood — for  st‘|)arating  in  an  orderly  way 
from  the  establishment ;  and  thereupon  adopting  such  measures  as  may 
be  compi'tent  to  us,  in  humble  dependence  on  God’s  grace  and  the 
aid  ()f  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  ailvancement  of  Ilis  glory,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  tlie  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  administration  of 
the  atfairs  of  Christ’s  house  according  to  Ilis  holy  word.  And  wc  do 
now  withdraw'  acconlingly,  humbly  and  solemnly  acknowledging  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  things  which  have  now'  come  npou  ns  because 
(»f  our  tuanifold  sins,  and  the  sins  of  this  church  and  nation  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  with  an  assurt‘d  conviction  that  we  are  not  res])onsihle 
for  any  couseipiences  that  may  follow'  from  this,  onr  enforced  separa¬ 
tion  trom  an  establishment  which  we  loved  and  prized,  through  iiitcr- 
fcreiuM'  with  couscienci',  the  dishonour  done  to  C’hrist’s  erow'n,  and 
the  rcp'ction  ot  Ilis  sole  and  supreme  authority  as  king  in  his  church.’ 

1  he  leading  tacts,  as  far  as  they  arc  interesting  to  the  public, 
inav  now  be  given. 

1  he  numhn'  ot  the  seceding  ministers  is  as  great  as  we  stated 
it  probably  would  be,  in  onr  last  article  on  the  Scottish  (^hurch. 
Including  those  who  were  members  of  the  assembly  before  the 
separation,  those  who  immediately  united  with  the  separating 
brethren,  and  those  w’ho,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  liave  given 
in  their  adhesion,  the  number  amounts  to  about  4G0,  of  w  hom 
no  fewer  than  2G0  are  parochial  incumbents,  the  others  being 


940,  the  seceders  ot  this  class  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number.  Ministers  ot  all  classes  having  cures,  arc  some- 
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what  more  than  1200,  the  soceders  thus  amount to  more  than 
one- third  of  the  whole  number  of  ministers.  To  these,  it  is 
proper  to  add,  alarj^c  proportion  of  the  probationers  and  students 
have  already  attached  themselves.  The  former  are  those  who, 
having  tinished  their  curricuium  of  study  at  college,  have  been 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  have  no  charge,  and  are  not 
yet  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  ;  the  latter  are  still  in 
collegiate  training,  and  not  yet  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Of  the  first  class  it  is  said  nearly  200  have  joined  the  seceders  — 
being,  we  suppose,  a  large  majority  of  the  jirobationers  of  the 
church. 

The  character  of  the  seceders  is  far  more  important  than  their 
numbers.  Every  imjKirtial  person  will  correctly  suppose  that  in 
a  body  of  500  or  600  ministers  of  religion,  all  are  not  alike  in 
respect  of  talent,  of  acquirement,  of  zeal,  of  piety,  any  more 
than  in  age,  experience,  acceptance,  influence,  or  even  cordiality 
in  the  cause — some  having  been  long  since  decided  —  some 
rather  led  than  leading — some  taking  the  decisive  step  with  more 
hesitation  than  others — and  a  few,  it  may  be,  falling  into  the 
ranks  at  last,  with  little  grace  and  less  credit.  While  all  this  w  ill 
be  readily  conceded,  it  is  believed,  even  by  the  most  ardent 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  movement,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  very  elite  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  arc  the  sej)a- 
ratists,  in  all  that  constitutes  character  and  ensures  usefulness  in 
the  ministers  of  Christ  —  that  in  respect  of  ability,  learning, 
decided  piety,  active  zeal,  public  spirit,  general  estimation  among 
the  churches  of  (-hrist,  and  influence  among  all  classes  of  the 
people,thosc  w  ho  remain  will  not  bear  a  comparison  wdth  those  who 
liavc  left — and  that,  while  the  latter  are  likely  to  improve  by  the 
felicity  of  their  new"  position,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  even 
the  better  class  ainonjjc  the  former  arc  not  less  likelv  to  fall  in 
general  re])ute,  in  mental  peace  and  energy,  and  to  become 
l)emunbcd  into  torpor  by  the  influence  of  that  dense  and  chilling 
cloud  of  maderatism,  in  which,  as  in  a  wintry  fog,  they  have 
willingly,  and  most  unwisely,  involved  themselves. 

The  extent  of  the  sacrifices  made  b}^  the  seceding  ministers  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  estimate 
very  highly  the  amount  of  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  their  duty 
has  demanded.  In  some  eases,  this  is  large;  (Dr.  M‘Farlan  of 
(trecnock,  issaid  to  have  given  up  an  income  of  8(H)/.  per  annum, 
derived  from  his  parish — certainly  a  noble  surrender) — in  a  good 
many,  it  is  very  considerable ;  and  for  the  ])romptitude  and 
cheerfulness  with  which  such  sacrifices  have  been  made, 
these  respected  ministers  should  be,  and  are,  held  in  merited 
honour.  But  the  besetting  sin  of  ministers  of  the  gosj)cl — that 
is  to  say,  in  comparatively  poor  churches— is  most  certainly  not 
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avarice.  They  would  be  the  veriest  fools  if  they  entered  upon 
the  (^hristian  niiuistry  in  such  ehurehes  with  tlie  iiitentiou  or 
exj>cetatiou  ol  luakiii^  luoiiey  by  their  vocfttioii.  Some  wietclicd 
31auuuouists  there  ever  have  been,  who  have  dared  to  rank 
themselves  aiuonjjj  the  ministers  of  Him  who  had  not  \\here  to 
lay  his  head,  since  the  days  of  the  thief  who  bare'  the  bag 
among  the  twelve — men  who  have  had  more  care  of  money  than 
either  of  their  own  souls  or  of  those  for  whom  they  have  professed 
to  watch,  who  have  preached  and  ])raised  but  never  practi^ed 
charity,  and  have  loudly  lauded  the  virtue  in  others  which  their 
own  example  could  illustrate  only  by  the  force  ot  contrast.  But 
such  despicable  beings  are  ha}>pily  rare.  There  arc  other  in- 
Ihiences,  however,  to  which  even  good  minds  are  more  accessible. 
The  insensible  inlhiencc  of  education,  inspiring  them  with  an 
almost  idolatrous  reverence  for  the  church  of  their  fathers,  in 


which  they  themselves  have  been  born  and  reared,  and  to  whieli, 
from  their  earliest  years  the  sacred  epithets,  ‘  our  Zion,  our 
Je  rusalem,  the  church,’  have  been  applied  by  all  the  wisest  and 
best  with  whom  they  have  most  intimately  associated;  their 
strong  local  attachments  to  the  decent  and  respectable  manse,  in 
which  they  have  long  dwell  in  peace  and  comfort,  where  the 
loved  olive  ])lants  have  sprung  up  around  the  table,  where  their 
favoiirite  studios  and  pursuits  were  followed,  and  in  which  all  the 


charities  of  home  were  felt  in  their  power  and  tenderness  ; 
the  edifices  hallowed  by  the  solemnities  of  religious  w'orship,  and 
the  precious  memorials  of  Christian  fellowship  and  experience  ; 
everything  suggested  by  the  words  status  and  association  in  an 
established  church,  accom]>anied  w  ith  feelings  re])ulsivc  and  con¬ 
temptuous  for  the  whole  condition  and  status  of  dissent,  w  ith  its 


scanty  and  supposed  precarious  suj)porl,  and  all  its  ])opular  checks 
and  molestations — do  you  think,  good  reader,  that  such  intluences 
have  no  potency  in  the  bosoms  ot  frail  though  excellent  men,  and 
that  there  is  no  moral  magnificence  in  that  virtue,  no  holy  heroism 
in  that  faith,  by  which  so  many  hundreds  in  one  church  scruple  not 
to  lay  them  down  at  the  feet  ot  their  heavenly  blaster,  and  to  count 
them  but  loss  for  the  honour  ol  his  blessed  name  ?  What  else 


w'as  the  virtue  ot  the  Hebrew’  law-giver,  who  by  faith  forsook 
Egypt,  counting  the  reproach  ot  Christ  greater  riches  than  all 
its  treasures,  because  he  had  respect  to  the  recompcnce  of  reward  V 
Not  that  we  meaii  to  be  exclusive  in  this  merited  laudation  ot 
these  brethren.  1  he  dissenting  ministers  in  Scotland,  w  hose 
litcr.ir\,  nhilosophical,  and  theological  training,  is  cpiitc  e([ual  to 
that  ot  the  established  clergy,  and  to  wdioin  access  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  is  ius  open  as  to  them,  did  not  regard  to  principle  bar 
their  entrance,  have  all  along  practised  similar  self-denial,  and 
made  siicrificcs  ecjually  admirable.  Nor  do  W’c  place  the  amount 
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of  sacrifice  on  the  jiart  either  of  the  old  seceders  or  of  the  new, 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  two  thousand  who  (|uittcd  the  English 
establishment  on  8t.  llartholoinew  s  day,  nearly  two  centuries 
ago,  not  amidst  general  applause,  not  amidst  the  over-llowings  of 
pojiular  liherality,  but  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  poverty 
and  reproach — nay,  that  ruthless  ])crsecution,  awaited  them.  Still 
this  new  example  of  a  self-denial,  so  pure,  is  most  refreshing, 
raises  the  (Christian  ministry  in  the  estimation  of  all  classes,  and 
while  it  will  be  graciously  recomjicnscd  on  high,  will  be  held  in 
enduring  remembrance  by  the  excellent  on  earth.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  be  in  finer  keejiing  with  the  occasion  than  that 
self-denying  act,  ]n*cpared  with  deliberation  and  subscribed  in 
]>nblic  with  all  solemnity,  by  which  the  ministers  formally  de¬ 
nuded  themselves  of  their  status  and  temporalities  in  the  esta¬ 
blished  church ;  and,  to  save  the  tedious  technicalities  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  procedure,  transmitted  the  document  to  the  assembly 
they  had  left ;  by  this  decisive  deed  superseding  all  further  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  general  bearing  of  the  members  of  the  new  assembly, 
(with  some  slight  and  rare  exceptions,  to  which  we  shall  advert 
presently,)  was  truly  excellent.  W  hether  there  was  any  arrange¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  speakers,  wc  know  not ;  but  if  good  arrange¬ 
ment  is  not  entitled  to  the  ])raise,  good  sense  has  the  merit, 
which  is  better ;  for  of  the  many  who  sat  in  the  Assembly, 
a  very  small  number  spoke  on  any  occasion  during  the  long 
session  of  eleven  days,  the  less  gifted  brethren  contenting  them¬ 
selves  with  the  tranquil  pleasure  of  delighted  listeners,  and  leaving 
the  arena  to  their  more  gifted,  or,  at  least,  their  more  willing 
and  ])ractised  brethren.  Where  there  was  so  much  good  speak- 
possessing  the  staple  (pialitics  of  good  sense  and  good 
feeling,  without  an  ambitious  straining  after  elocpicnee,  although 
in  many  cases  reaching  it,  it  is  dillieult  to  make  distinctions ;  yet 
it  were  unpardonable  not  to  refer  to  the  moderator,  l)rs.  Cand- 
lish,  Welsh,  Cunningham,  M‘Farlan,  and  Ihiehfinan  ;  perhaps 
it  may  be  added,  above  all,  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  with  his  robust, 
generous,  and  heart-stirring  elusions  ;  certainly,  to  Dr.  Gordon, 
with  his  deep  sincerity,  his  earnestness,  his  saeredness,  his  humble 
dignity,  his  spirit  wortliy  of  Polycarp,  or  of  the  Apostolic  master 
of  that  venerable  martyr. 

The  measures  of  the  Assemhlg  have  been  altogether  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  being  chiefly  important  ])ractical  arrangements, 
and  such  precisely  as  were  dictated  by  the  new  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed.  One  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  up  the  roll  of  members,  and  arrange  the  business  of  the 
assembly ;  it  having  been  previously  agreed  that  in  place  of 
restricting  the  members  to  delegates  from  the  presbyteries,  ac- 
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corilinjjj  to  the  constitution  ot  the  iisscinhly  of  the  cstcihlishnient, 
nU  uihiistcrs  should  hceoine  lucinbers  ot  the  new  assenibl\,  who 
were  present  from  any  j>art  ot  tiie  clinreh,’  on  their  appending 
their  siji^natnres  to  the  Protest;  another  coniinittee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  report  on  the  best  means  ot  ]>roviding  an  interim 
supply  of  the  ordinances,  planting  churches  ‘for  the  adhering 
jmpulation,’  and  making  interim  arrangements  as  to  jwcsbvterics ; 
a  third  was  charged  w  ith  the  means  ot  providing  education  for 
students  of  divinity,  and  the  establishment  ot  a  system  ot  schools  ; 
a  fourth  was  to  rc|>ort  ou  a  system  of  admiuistratiou  in  regard 
to  the  secular  atfairs  of  the  cliurch,  and  the  rcyiyal  ot  the  order 
of  deacons ;  a  fifth,  on  ‘  united  co-operation  w  ith  other  bodies 
of  evangelical  ('hristians ;  and  a  sixth  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  people  adhering  to  them,  and  ‘  letters  to  be  addressed  to  cor¬ 
responding  churches  at  home  and  abroad.’  Of  the  ]n*occcdings 
connected  with  these  and  other  important  objects,  we  cannot 
afford  space  for  particular  notice;  all  of  them  will  soon  be  more 
('omplctcly  developed.  The  election  of  ministers  is  in  the  mean¬ 
time  vested  with  male  eominunieants,  w  ithout  check,  by  an  initia- 
tive,  or  otherwise,  by  any  other  body  or  individual — a  great 
advance  toward  eomjdete  ecclesiastical  liberty.  A  vast  education 
scheme  issketclied,  iutroduced  by  Dr.  Welsh  with  much  Jidintt  , 
who  ]>roposes  that  200,000/.  must  be  raised  forthwith,  for  col¬ 
leges,  scliools,  and  libraries  I  Intercourse  w  ith  other  religions 
bodies  of  (Ihristians  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Ihichanan,  in  a 
sj>eech  replete  with  sound  principle  and  C’hristian  charity. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  secession  oniony  the  people,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  as  yet,  to  sj>eak  with  certainty.  Many  of  the  seceding 
ministers  had  very  small  congregations,  others  very  large 
ones,  and  many  betwixt  those  extremes.  In  some  places,  the 
whole  congregations,  or  very  nearly  the  whole,  appear  to  have 
come  out  with  tlicir  ministers.  In  most  cases  a  considerahlc 
body  will  remain  in  the  old  ehurches.  But  iu  very  many  in- 
staiiccs,  large  iletachments  ot  the  very  best  members,  headed  hy 
their  ciders,  have  already  come  off  from  the  ministers,  who  re¬ 
main  iu  the  estahlishment.  We  should  estimate  that  iu  many 
towns,  and  those  the  largest,  such  as  Kdinburgh,  (dasgow, 
1  aisley,  (ireenock,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  a  large  majority 
ot  the  w(>rship|H'rs  formerly  connected  w  ith  the  established  churcli, 
are  uow'  with  the  luwv  secession;  and  that,  taking  Scotland  as 
a  whole,  the  worshippers  in  the  national  church,  will  now  be  re¬ 
duced  probably  one-halt,  the  seceders  certaiidy  forming  that  ]>or- 
tiou  ot  the  church  whose  piety  was  most  conspicuous,  and  hy 
whom  the  eftorts  of  the  church,  both  for  her  own  improvement, 
.md  for  the  ditlusion  ot  the  gospel  during  the  last  ten  years,  have 
been  mainly  sustained.  1  he  secedei*s  are  drawn  chietlv  from  the 
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middle  and  lower  elas>scs,  witli  a  s]>nnklin^  of  the  minor  arislo- 
eraev ;  l)ut  never  was  Scotland  the  scene  of  such  ])roinpt  and 
enlarged  liberality  as  the  people  who  liave  seceded  have  mani¬ 
fested  in  this  hour  of  need.  They  ])ossess,  indeed,  large  })e- 
cimiarv  means,  but  they  liave  drawn  u]>on  them  most  hountifully ; 
the  sum  already  reported  as  availal)le  for  tlie  new  church, 
amounting  to  252,347/.  This  magnificent  ottering  is  composed 
]>artly  of  donations,  some  of  them  of  jwincely  amount;  the 
greater  part  is  the  united  result  of  720  associations,  s])rcad  over 
the  land.  Of  this  sum,  it  is  said,  so  much  is  destined  for  the 
‘  Sustentation  Fund’  as  will  yield  about  100/.  a-year,  for  each  of 
500  ministers. 

Such  arc  the  ])rescnt  numbers,  organization,  and  measures  of 
this  last  secession  from  the  national  church  of  Scotland.  That 
the  immediate  results,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  he  the 
ditfusiou  of  the  gospel  of  our  salvation,  with  augmented  zeal  and 
rapidity,  in  every  quarter  of  the  land;  that  set  free  from  paro¬ 
chial  forms  and  other  technical  checks,  they  will  lift  up  their 
voices  in  those  localities  where  moderatism  has  long  breathed 
death  upon  the  land,  and  covered  many  a  valley  with  hones  ex- 
(‘eedingdry;  that  with  {\w  ])rcsti(/c  of  recent  church  connexion 
in  their  favour,  and  store  of  (iaclic  preachers  at  their  command, 
they  will  make  glorious  inroads  on  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
he  recomj)enscd  with  the  ac(|uisiti()n  of  many  sj)iritual  con- 
(jucsts;  that  their  zeal  and  their  liberality,  beside  imparting  to 
themselves  the  reality  and  the  conseiousness  of  strength,  will  he 
tile  means  of  ]>rovoking  very  many  to  similar  ettorts — in  a  word, 
that  the  transactions  in  Kdinhurgh  will  echo  over  the  ('hristiau 
world,  and  will  stimulate  at  once  praise  to  (lod  and  ettorts 
in  his  cause,  on  the  part  of  foreign  churches  and  missions,  there 
can  he  no  doubt. 

here  there  is  so  much  to  admire  and  to  applaud,  it  is  painfid 
to  interpose  with  remarks  of  another  character ;  for  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  in  these  proceedings  there  was  some  admixture  of 
wrong  with  right,  is  little  more  than  to  attirm  that  it  was  by  men 
they  were  eondueted.  Regard,  however,  not  only  to  our  own 
consistency,  hut  to  far  higher  objects,  re(piires  that  we  suggest, 
however  reluctantly,  the  following  (pialifications  of  our  ])rcceding 
remarks. 

The  opening  speech  of  Dr.  Ghalmcrs,  carclidly  prepared,  of 
course,  was  altogether  beneath,  in  some  respects  beside,  the 
occasion.  It  was  rather  a  stale  rcliearsal  of  old  opinions,  than  a 
sympathetic  coiucidenee  with  existing  movements  and  emotions. 
It  rather  checked  and  chilled,  than  led  and  warmed  the  auditors. 
It  had  neither  depth,  breadth,  nor  height,  in  any  proportion  to 
the  moral  masuitude  of  the  circumstances  in  whicli  it  was 
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8i>okcn.  It  had,  indeed,  more  of  tirade  than  was  well  endurable 
Hcainst  voluntaries^  and  against  another  and  ill-defined  class  ^^ho 
have  a  penchant^  it  seems,  for  setting  law  at  defiance  (a  very  in¬ 
felicitous  allusion,  all  things  considered),  accompanied  w  ith  a  sort 
of  courting  of  the  aristocracy — as  hopeless  a  conrtshii)  wote  as  any 
love-stricken  wight  ever  attempted.  iV.  Chalmers  and  his  brethren 
have  the  same  right  to  do  justice  to  their  conscientious  convic¬ 
tions  in  vindicating  tlic  cnmpnlsory  principle,  as  ^  the  older 
dissenters  have  in  vindicating  the  voluntary  principle,  which 
they  believe  to  be  Christ’s ;  but  assuredly  it  was  the  oddest,  the 
queerest,  the  most  outre  time  possible  for  talking  of  his  banner 
‘  with  the  inscription,  no  voluntaryism not  only  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  and  liis  brethren  were  throwing  themselves  nobly 
on  that  very  principle,  both  for  their  own  ‘  sustentation,’  and  for 
the  defence  and  propagation  of  Christ’s  blessed  gospel  committed 
to  them,  but  when  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  into  such  munificent 
o|>eration  this  very  principle  in  the  breasts  of  the  |>eople.  Does 
Dr.  Chalmers  think  it  would  have  been  befitting  in  King  David 
to  have  displayed  from  the  window  of  his  palace  in  Jerusalem,  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  princes  and  congregation  of  Israel, 
some  royal  pendant,  with  this  inscription  in  the  licbrew  tongue, 

‘  No  Voluntaryism,’  just  when  the  unequalled  liberality  of  his 
^Kjoplc  had  filled  his  Jiged  heart  with  a  joy  that  made  him  feel 
young  again,  and  brought  this  burst  of  grateful  praise  from  his 
lii)8,  ‘  Now,  therefore,  our  God,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy 
glorious  name.  But  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  otter  so  willingly  after  this  sort  ?  for  all  things 
come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee.’  Surely  Dr. 
C.’halmers,  excellent  lis  he  is,  cannot  imagine  that  more  honour 
would  have  been  reflected  on  the  free  church,  on  the  gospel  which 
it  loves,  on  Christ  to  whom  it  is  devoted,  had  all  this  money  been 
wrung  from  it  by  the  coercive  power  of  the  law,  than  by  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  it  has  done,  from  the  willing  and  enlarged  hearts  of  a 
pious  \>coplc.  Surely,  he  would  not  desire  that  the  promise  of 
the  lather  to  the  Son,  assuring  him  of  his  recompence  for  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  had  been  reversed ;  and  that,  instead  of  the 
divine  ^assurance,  ‘  1  hy  people  shall  be  trilling  in  the  day  of  thy 
|>ower,  the  oracle  had  declared,  ‘  Thy  people  shall  be  forced  in 
the  day  of  thy  jwwer.’  No,  no ;  these  are  not  times  for  the 
churches  of  Christ  to  display  on  their  banners,  ‘No  Volnntary- 

majority  of  those  who  worship  at  all,  eveli 
in  the  British  dominions,  support  their  institutions  from  no  other 
^uiw-~w  hen  all  America  docs  the  same — when  every  society 
in  Chr^tendom,  having  for  its  object  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  IS  no  other  than  a  voluntary  society,  deriving  the  sujiply 
of  Its  treasury'  from  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  hearts,  made 
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willing  by  the  abundant  grace  of  God — when  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple  is  stirring  ecclesiastical  society,  and  gaining  over  the  most 
influential  minds,  in  all  the  leading  countries  of  Continental 
Europe — when  this  new  secession  at  home  from  an  established 
church  has  become,  shall  we  say,  first  among  the  foremost  in  the 
good  cause, — is  such  the  time  for  Christians  to  abjure  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle,  or  to  harbour  in  their  hearts  one  doubt  of  its 
efficiency  ?  Whatever  the  new  secession  may  inscribe  on  their 
banner,  we  know  what  the  spirit  of  God  has  written  on  tlie  fleshly 
tables  of  their  hearts.  By  their  fruits  we  know  them,  and  they 
are  known  of  all  men.  Voluntary  in  practiccy  they  must  be 
voluntary  in  principlcy  unless  wc  were  to  say,  what  we  never 
will  say,  that  their  practice  is  unprincipled. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  question  further.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  press,  qualified  his  first 
statements  afterwards,  not  in  regard  to  the  inscription  on  his 
flag,  but  at  least  to  the  extent  that  he  was  far  from  wishing  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  religious  fellowship  of  churches  whose 
members  were  voluntaries.  This  much  is  as  it  should  l>e.  But  wc 
hardly  need  to  regret  cither  the  first  reports  of  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  or  the  necessity  under  which  he  felt  himself 
])laccd  for  subseciucnt  explanation,  since  these  had  the  effect  of 
calling  forth  the  generous  effusion  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  which  the 
assembly,  to  their  honour,  received  with  cordial  cheers.  ‘  I 
never  sat,*  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  ‘  in  any  assembly  with  more  delight, 
than  1  did  when  Dr.  Chalmers  gave  an  explanation, — an  expla¬ 
nation  that  out-and-out  corresponded  with  the  sentiments  of  my 
own  mind.  I  am  for  a  union  in  the  meantime  in  the  way  of 
co-oj>eration.  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  Cowgatc  and  the 
Grass-market,  and  the  other  destitute  districts  in  my  parish  ?  I 
cannot  open  a  church  for  them  as  I  did  when  I  was  an  established 
minister ;  but,  God  helping  me,  I  will  not  leave  them  to  the 
man  they  may  put  into  St.  John’s.  I  cannot  cany'  on  the  work 
myself;  and  I  will  rejoice  with  all  my  heart  if  the  evangelical 
dissenters  of  any  denomination  in  Edinburgh  would  come  and 
sit  down  at  a  board  with  me  in  friendly  conference.  I  would 
propose  to  Dr.  Brown,  you  take  that  portion  of  the  work — to 
Mr.  Alexander,  you  take  that — and  1  will  take  this;  let  us  divide 
the  labour,  and  go  forth  to  the  heathen  lands  of  Edinburgh,  just 
as  we  go  to  the  heathen  land  of  Africa.  Wc  cannot  stop  there ; 
and  I  defy  any  man  to  stoj>  there  who  has  heard  our  clerk 
repeat  this  evening  the  affecting  prayer  of  Jesus  for  his 
disciples.  What  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  that 
prayer  of  our  Lord,  ‘  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father, 
^t  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  l>c  one 
in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.’ 
I  never  will  rest  contented — 1  never  will  cease  to  pray  and  work. 
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and,  as  I  do,  I  will  bury  iu  oblivion  the  memory  of  fornier  con- 
trovcrsics.  ^  cs,  sir — oh !  that  tlic  clay  were  come  that  I  nii^hl 
meet  with  my  brethren  over  the  grave  of  all  former  controversies, 
that  we  might  shake  hands,  and  join  hearts,  and  be  one  in  Chiist 
•Tesiis— one  regiment  bearing  the  same  colours  and  going  foith 
like  an  army  mightv  for  battle,  against  one  common  and  tremen¬ 
dous  foe  r  These  "truly  Christian  sentiments  were  vehemently 
cheered  within  the  assembly,  as  they  deservedly  have  been,  by 
all  imrties  without. 

The  remarks  that  follow  arc  intended  rather  for  tipology  than 
censure.  It  has  l)cen  regretted  by  many  ot  the  friends  ot  this 
movement,  that  the  grounds  of  secession  were  not  from  the  first 
more  broad,  solid,  and  palpable — in  particular,  that  the  brethren 
did  not  take  their  stand  on  the  no  ground,  and,  perhaps, 

also  on  the  mischiefs  arising  from  state  connexion,  considering 
the  unchristian  character  oi  the  body  politic  with  which,  as  an 
estahlishincnt,  they  were  allied.  Wc  join  in  this  regret,  but  wt 
plead  that  candid  minds  will  not  too  pryingly  examine  the  past ; 
the  present  character  and  principles  of  the  body  being  of  im¬ 
measurably  greater  importance,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
sister  churches.  They  arc  thoroughly  anti -patronage  note  ;  and 
they  have  now  got  such  an  exjwrimental  knowledge  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  vexations  of  state  connexion  as  to  preclude  effectually  all 
longings  for  its  restoration.  Let  this,  in  the  meantime,  suftiee. 

It  has  also  been  regretted,  that  they  should  still  hold  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  there  mav  exist  state  support  without  state  control — 
an  establishment  ot  a  church  by  the  state  with  the  independence 
of  that  church  of  the  state.  In  another  article  we  have  exposed 
this  fallacy ;  but  wt  plead  that,  w’ith  our  seceding  brethren,  it 
is  now  a  matter  of  abstract  theory,  not  of  practice ;  since  they 
will  neither  hold  that,  de  focto,  the  establishment  they  have  left 
enjoys  this  indet>endcnce ;  nor,  <lc  jure,  that  such  an  establish- 
inent  as  they  l)clievc  it  now'  to  be,  ought  to  be  independent. 
NN  ith  it,  they  believe,  liberty  would  be  licentiousness.  It  must 
\k  coerced.  Still  more  is  our  southern  establishment,  in  their 
judgment,  alike  destitute  and  undeserving  of  liberty.  C^m- 
fessedly,  lK)th  establishn\ents  arc  creatures  and  dependents  of  the 
state. 


The  tone  of  some  of  the  s]>eeches,  and  the  tendency  of  some 
sentiments  uttered,  have  also  caused  regret.  From  these,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  air  and  pretensions  of  the  establishment- 
men  were  still  retained  after  the  status  w'as  renounced,  and  as  if 
they  ouild^  not  ()wn  that  now  they  arc  but  simple  secedei*s. 
Does  Dr.  Candlish  himself  know*  what  he  means  by  the  follow  ¬ 
ing  remarks,  attributed  to  him  by  the  ‘  Scottish  (iuardian,’  of 
^  ministers  of  the  established  church  of 

ocotland .  thought  it  their  duty  to  separate  from  the  existing 
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oeclesiastlcal  establishment,  tlicv  had  before  them  two  00111*808 
which  they  might  have  followed.  In  former  instances  of  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  church  of  their  fathers,  the  seceding  brethren  met 
together,  and  constituted  themselves  into  a  separate  church,  and 
they  began  by  simply  setting  np  their  own  congregations,  wait¬ 
ing  till  they  should  gradually  mnltiply’ — (What  ?  ‘  Their  own 
congregations’  only?  When,  or  where,  was  this?) — so  as  to  take 
possession  of  larger  portions  of  the  population.  None  of  the 
former  secessions  from  the  established  church  of  Scolatnd  ei’c?’ 
assumed  the  character  of  nationalitij  at  the  outset,  (no,  indeed,  they 
had  not  so  much  presumption !)  or  set  itself  to  form  a  plan  for 
the  snpj)ly  of  ordinances  to  the  whole  vopulatiou.  .  .  .  But 

the  other  alternative  before  this  church,  was  one  in  consistency 
with  onr  duty  to  onr  Great  Head,  and  to  our  people.  We  have 
gone  out,  7iot  as  a  secession  from  the  church  of  our  fathers ;  but 
assuming  the  character,  and  claiming  the  title  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  .  .  .  IVe  go  foi'th  not  as  a  secession  from  the  church, 

but  as  the  church  herself,^  he.  Who  would  have  expected  any¬ 
thing  so  gigantic  from  Dr.  Candlish  ?  Blessed  Scotland  !  Tlie 
existing  established  church  desires  to  provide  ‘  church  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  pastoral  superintendence’  for  the  whole  population, 
'riiis  new  secession,  which  is  ‘  not  a  secession  from  the  church,’  hut 
the  church  itself,  or  beside  itself,  is  to  perform  the  same  service  for 
‘  the  whole  population!’  Why,  if  these  things  were  to  be,  this  new 
secession  would  very  miserably  add  to  the  amount  of  existing 
sectarianism  in  the  land.  But  we  plead,  in  extenuation,  cither  that 
Dr.  Candlish  is  injured,  as  was  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  has  been  mis- 
reported  by  his  friends — or  that,  in  the  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
he  wist  not  well  what  he  said — or  that  for  a  moment  he  forgot 
where  he  was,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  in  still.  Sure  we  are 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  use  ‘swelling  words  of  vanity,’  or  to 
oftend  any  class  of  his  fellow-dissenters,  and  that  such  words 
shall  never  more  })ass  the  door  of  his  li])s.* 

We  have  done  with  such  observations.  We  regard  this  move¬ 
ment  as  so  manifestly  a  great  work  of  God,  that  it  were  most 
bitterly  to  be  lamented  were  unwise  friends  within  the  society, 
or  imprudent  observers  without,  to  do  anything  by  word  or  deed, 


•  We  know  not  well  what  to  make  of  Dr.  Candlish.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  it  appears  from  the  newspapers  that  he  has  been  again  affected 
with  the  same  fit  of  magniloquence,  and  has  used  such  modest  phrases  as 
these  : — ‘  We  are  not  a  sect,  but  the  church — We  are  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  only  church  that  deserves  the  name — We  are  not  a  sect  separating 
from  the  national  church,  but  are  the  church  of  Scotland  separated  from  the 
state,*  &c.  *  /  am  France'  said  Napoleon.  Does  Dr.  Candlish  wish  to 

mimic  this  mock-heroic?  There  is  about  as  much  .sobriety  and  modesty  in 
the  exclamation  of  the  emperor,  os  in  the  affirmation  of  the  minister.  O  how 
loftily  vain  man  will  look  and  talk  I  IfutTiiough.  Still  we  are  inclined  to 
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tending  to  impair  its  usefulness.  When  we  reflect  how  little  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  contemplated  existing  results  when 
their  first  measures  were  adopted — that  their  sincere  desire  \Na.s 
to  i>opularize,  to  extend,  to  confirm  the  establishment,  and, 
without  interfering  with  toleration,  to  ^  absorb  dissent  that  the 
very  measures  they  took  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects, 
have  diminished  and  endangered  the  church— that  the  law  on 
which  they  leaned  has  so  grievously  smitten  them — and  that  the 
dismption  has  occurred,  not  under  a  liberal  governnient,  which 
they  strove  to  displace,  but  by  a  conservative  ministry,  which 
they  brought  into  |X)wer ;  when  agents  arc  thus  employed  to 
accomplish  purposes  the  most  alien  and  opposite  to  their 
own  intentions,  surely  we  cannot  fail  to  exclaim,  ‘  The  finger 
of  God  is  here  !* — this  is  the  doing  of  him  who  is  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working.’  And  if  but  a  little  charity, 
forbearance,  and  wisdom,  are  mutually  called  into  action  by 
the  old  and  by  the  new  seceders, — if  they  shall  reduce  to 
practice  the  llible  law,  ‘  whereto  we  have  already  attained, 
let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  things,’ 
— if  they  shall  seize  favourable  occasions  for  co-operation  in 
good  works,  past  differences  will  soon  vanish,  and  they  will  ex- 
}>eriencc  and  display  the  advantages  of  ‘  brethren  dwelling  toge¬ 
ther  in  unity.’  i  he  old  dissenters  will  be  immense  gainers  by 
these  new  friends.  The  former,  it  is  well  known,  could  never 
bear  the  claims  of  churchmen  to  have  a  pastoral  superintendence 
of  the  whole  population — to  visit  their  schools  with  authority — 
to  insist  that  they  ought  to  have  accommodation  in  their  churches 
for  all  the  |>eoplc  in  the  land,  to  claim  new  endowments,  and 
other  such  freaks.  And  whatever  the  new  dissenters  may  think 
of  the  claims  of  the  establishment  that  was,  they  will  be  one  with 
their  elder  brethren  as  to  the  claims  of  the  establishment  that 
now  is.  The  old  dissenters  hjive  been  the  long-tried  friends  of 
the  great  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  although  they 
never  did  make  |X)litical  opinions  a  test  of  admission  to  religions 
fellowship,  any  more  than  they  sanctioned  the  making  religions 
opinions  a  test  of  admission  to  civil  or  political  place  and  power, 
they  cannot  but  hail,  as  most  influential  allies,  their  new  brethren 
in  that  sacred  cause  which  they  (the  old  dissenters)  can  never 


hope,  not  against  hope,  that  Dr.  C.*s  grace  will  work  out  his  corruption,  that 
his  wisdom  Will  prove  an  overmatch  for  his  follj-,  and  that  he  and  his 
brethren  will  uke  no  offence  with  their  true  position— the  only  position 
» namely,  of  a  section,  numerous  and  influential, 
u  all  ouiy  a  section  oj  dissenters  and  seceders  from  the  established 
1  ^nd  if  they  are,  what  we  believe  them  to  be,  a  true  church  of  tlie 

V  I  * **  may  well  satisfy  them.  We  long  for  the  documents 

of  individulds  ^  ^  trust,  will  be  antidotes  to  the  aberrations 
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abandon.  Above  all,  the  two  classes  have  ‘  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all and  it  is  most  devoutly 
to  be  desired  that  they  shall  jointly  endeavour  ‘  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.’ 

The  residuari/,  as  it  has  been  called,  or  old  assembly,  may 
receive  our  notice  afterwards;  our  limits  forbid  present  remarks. 
A  Queen’s  Letter  was  sent  to  that  very  reverend  body,  and  how 
could  they  do  otherwise  than  reverence  their  Queen?  They 
made  haste  and  delayed  not  to  keep  her  commandments.  The 
veto  law  was  rescinded — the  deposed  in  Strathbogie  were 
declared  to  be  ministers  in  as  good  standing  as  if  they  never  had 
been  stripped  of  their  orders — all  the  quoad  sacra  brethren  were 
ordered  out  of  the  house, — and  in  all  things,  the  question  with  these 
excellent  men  was,  \V  hat  say  the  Queen  and  the  law  ?  It  was, 
indeed,  a  Queen’s  lussembly.  Some  other  measures  were  taken. 
In  1797,  the  Assembly  passed  a  law  prohibiting  their  pulpits 
to  all  ministers,  except  of  their  own  communion.  In  1842,  this 
act  was  repealed.  The  Queen’s  assembly  revoked  the  act  of 
1842,  and  fell  back  on  the  act  1797.  The  chief  reason  seems 
to  have  been,  lest  error  should  find  its  way  into  their  lioly  com¬ 
munion  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  members,  from  their  love  of  monopoly, 
wished  to  reserve  heresy  for  themselves.  Finally,  the  assembly 
unanimously  agreed  to  petition  for  endowments  to  their  quoad 
sacra  brethren.  What  a  heart  would  the  Queen  have  if  she 
denied  the  favour  to  servants  so  obsequious! 

Hut  what  will  be  the  fate  of  this  assembly — this  church  which 
it  says  it  represents — the  church,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
Ciuecn  and  the  law  ?  IVe  must  not  reply  hastily  to  a  (juestion 
so  grave,  but  we  shall  conclude  our  article  with  the  following 
reply  from  an  able  conser\’ative  journal : — 

‘  It  lias  already  been  ascertained  by  the  Keports  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  of  1835  or  1836,  that  the  dissenters  of  Scotland  constitute 
aliout  one-third  of  the  population.  Besides  these,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  another  very  large  section  must  be  allotted  to  tlie  irreligious  or 
unbelieving  classes.  Tlie  church,  then,  even  now  possesses  by  far 
too  slender  a  hold  on  the  people;  but  once  drive  out  of  her  pale,  all 
that  mass  of  piety,  zeal,  energy,  and  talent,  which  has  been  exhibited 
during  the  last  few'  years  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  ns  Chalmers 
and  (iordon — expel  at  a  blow  some  hundreds  of  the  most  active  and 
devoted  of  her  clergy,  and  w  ith  them  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
her  people — and  then  say  what  rational  prospirt  there  cnn  l)e,  that  the 
wretched  fragmeuty  the  mere  dead  carcase  which  will  n*main,  will 
be  able  to  hold  its  ground  even  for  a  j>oor  tw  o  or  three  years,  against 
the  assaults  of  dissent,  popery,  and  infidelity,  embattling  against  her, 
as  they  then  will  be  able  to  do,  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  wliole  jiopu- 
lation.* — Frasers  Mag.y  March y  1842. 

Nous  verroHs  ! 
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r.sr  Them,  or  (iathercti  Fragments;  Missiommf  Hints  and  Anecdotes 
for  the  Voniuf,  Hy  Mrs.  IJfdilow. 

Ft’ rseve ranee  Iteteardcd ;  a  Setptel  to  ‘  I  sc  Than,  or  Ctothcred 
I'^ratf meats  *  15v  Airs,  London  i  ITunidton,  Adtiius, 

and  (’o. 

If  tho  present  Ji"e  has  hrouglit  peculiar  demands  on  tlie  benevolence 
(if  the  Christian  public,  tlmrc.  has  not  I)eeiMvantin"  rt*li"ious  injrenuity 
to  th‘vise  those  in(*ans  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered  j>roritahle  and 
pleusiu",  and  moments  and  op|K>rtunities  be?  embrac(*d  tor  the  most 
iui]M)rtaiit  usefidiu'ss.  \  al liable,  aid,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  now 
rendered  to  our  various  missionary  societies  by  ‘  Ladies’  Wc^  kiiej: 
Ass(H*iations,’  and  time,  wliich  in  the  lives  of  the  maids  and  matrons  ol‘ 
former  years  was  d(*voted  to  tiie  working  of  samplers,  and  curious  em- 
hroid(*rv,  is  now  employed  in  the  preparation  of  articles  which,  eilh«*r 
ill  suhstance  or  price,  may  be  added  to  the  available  resources  of 
Christian  Ixmevolence.  Highly  as  we  approve  this  widl-directed  zeal, 
we  trust  our  fair  readers  will  pardon  the  intimation  that  in  this  their 
pi‘culiar  department  charity  should  begin  at  home,  and  allow  us  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  attraction  of  new  institutions  will  not  super- 
S4‘(le  those  mon*  venerable  six’ieties  known  by  the  scriptural  name  oi 
Dorcas.  Uoth  classes  have  our  earnest  good  wishes  for  their  pros¬ 
perity  and  succ(*siJ.  'I'he  friends  and  advocates  of  the  former  will  find 
the  little  volumes  whose  titles  prcccule  this  notice,  valuable  teacluu's 
and  instruments  in  establishing  ami  sustaining  Ladies’  Working  Asso¬ 
ciations  for  missionary  purposes.  They  will  be  suitable  either  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  order  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject,  or  for  perusal 
during  the  hours  of  feminine  employment.  Cnac([uainted  as  we  an* 
with  the  mysteries  of  needh‘work,  we  suspect  there  are  some  useful 
hints  to  1m*  found  in  these  little  b(K)ks  about  measurement,  cutting  out, 
scraps,  (‘ottons,  needles,  i^c.,  and  from  Ix'tter  knowledge  we  are  satisfied 
that  tlu'y  contain  a  great  amount  of  missionary  information. 


A  (elestial  Atlas,  vontainimj  Maps  of  all  the  Constellations  visible  in 
Great  Uritain,  with  correspondimj  Blank  Maps  of  the  Stars,  sps- 
tematicalhf  arramjed for  communicating  a  practical  knowledge  if 
the  Heavens.  By  ♦!.  Aliddleton.  London;  Whittaker.  Norwich; 
Samh*!. 


A  i  om  panion  to  the  (  elestial  .It  las,  containing  a  Series  if  Bessons  on 
the  (  oust* llations,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Fijcd  Stars,  and  Conver¬ 
sations  on  the  Heavens,  with  Descriptions  and  Views  of  the  most 
remarkable  Double  Stars  and  Xebnbe.  By  J.  Aliddleton. 


Air.  Aliddleton  s  object  in  preparing  his  Celestial  Atlas  and  ('om- 
panion,  lia>  Ik'cii  to  turnish  an  easy  method  of  acquiring  an  intimate 
and  correct  ac([uaintiuicc  with  the  fixed  stars;  such  as  would  enable 
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any  person,  with  a  inotlerate  degree  of  attention,  to  distinguish  not  | 

only  tlie  eonstellations,  but  every  star  to  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  mag¬ 
nitude.  His  plan  is  to  exhibit,  on  live  maps,  all  the  stars  and  eonstel-  j 

lations  visible  in  Great  Britain,  not  in  an  inverted  jiosition  as  they  are  | 

drawn  on  celestial  globes,  but  precisely  as  they  appear  in  the  heavens.  I 

On  four  of  the  maps,  each  In^aring  the  title  of  one  of  the  seasons,  may  j 

be  seen  the  constellations  respectively  visible  in  spring,  summer,  | 

autumn,  and  winter,  while  the  other  map  contains  those  constellations  ^ 

which  are  always  visible,  having  the  names  of  the  seasons  on  its  four  | 

sides,  as  a  direction  to  the  position  in  which  it  must  be  held  to  shew 
the  situation  of  the  stars  at  any  season.  These  five  maps  are  arrangeil 
on  the  right  hand  pages  of  the  atlas,  and  opixisite  to  each  is  a  corres-  i 

landing  map  of  the  stars  only  represented  white  on  a  black  ground,  as  | 

they  appear  in  the  sky. 

The  Companion  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first,  which  is  the 
most  important,  consists  of  a  number  of  lessons  on  the  Constella¬ 
tions.  At  the  commencement  of  each  is  a  direction  as  to  the  quarter 
of  the  heavens  wdierc  they  may  be  found  in  the  respective  months  when 
visible.  Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  stars  as  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  Greek  letters,  and  the  parts  of  the  constellations  in  which 
they  are  placed.  These  are  required  to  be  first  found  on  the  maps  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  the  stars,  8tc.,  and  afterw'ards  on  the  blank  maps 
opposite,  from  which  the  transition  to  the  sky  is  easy  and  natural. 

This  list  of  stars  is  followed  in  each  constellation  by  notes  describing 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  stars,  and  by  short  directions  serving 
to  point  them  out,  together  with  notices  of  double,  quadruple,  ancl 
variable  stars,  nebula?,  he.  The  second  part  of  the  Companion 
(page  67)  treats  of  the  nature,  number,  distance,  &c.,  of  the  fixed 
stars,  of  variable,  double,  treble,  and  quadruple  stars,  nebula',  8tc.,  with 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  cliapter  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of 
instruction.  The  third  part  (page  117)  consists  of  conversations  on 
the  heavens.  The  work,  as  thus  described,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
impart  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  and  may  be  safely  re¬ 
commended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  astronomical  pursuits.  Mr. 

Mid<lleton’s  object  in  its  preparation  has  been,  not  merely  to  enable  a 
person  to  know  each  constellation  and  star,  but  also  to  exhibit  a  correct 
view  of  the  present  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  sidereal  heavens, 
to  describe  in  plain  language  the  important  and  interesting  discoveries 
of  Dr.  llerschell  in  this  department  of  science,  and  to  <|ualify  any 
one  in  possession  of  a  good  telescope  to  discover  many  interesting 
objects  ibr  himself.  Though  ^^r.  Middleton’s  Atlas  has  be(m  con-  . 
structed  so  as  to  be  peculiarly  adaj)tt‘d  to  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
it  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the  ends  of  other  celestial  atlases,  and 
as  such,  we  recommend  it  to  our  n*a<lers. 

Judah's  TJon.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Seeley  and  Burnside. 

I^mdon:  1843. 

In  this  volume  the  authoress  has  }>roduced  a  simple,  l)eautiful,  and 
affecting  tale.  It  is  the  imaginary  biography  c»f  a  young  Jew,  lx)rn 
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uiid  piirlly  i!<lucatiHl  in  Kngland,  uiuler  the  management  ot  his  lather, 
a  man  ol’.Ievsish  hirth,  and  ot‘  an  ambitious  and  worldly  spirit.  The 
interest  of  the  tale  commene(*s  with  the  departure  of  the  youth  in  a 
British  man-of-war  for  the  iSIediterranean  ami  the  Kast.  The  asso¬ 
ciations  and  ineidents  of  the  voyage  are  detailed  with  much 
ease  and  gracefulness.  During  this  voyage,  INIr.  Cohen,  the  hem 
of  the  tale,  Ix'eomes  acquainted  with  the  honest  gunner  ot  the  ship’s 
company,  a  noble  Christian  man,  and  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Byan, 
missionaries  among  the  Jews.  An  interesting  character,  who  will 
prove,  we  expect,  a  general  favourite  with  our  readers,  here  makes 
ids  ap|K‘arance,  in  the  person  of  Charley,  the  child  of  the  missionaries. 
We  have  also  during  the  voyage  introduced,  a  learned  priest  and  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  tlewish  Talmud,  in  the  person  of  Kabbi  Ben  Melchor.  In 
company  and  conversation  with  these  parties,  Mr.  Cohen  reaches  Joppa, 
and  afterwards  Jerusalem.  The  condition  and  scenes  of  the  Holy  Land 
are  tle^crilH*d  with  minute  accuracy  and  deep  pathos.  As  it  advances, 
the  narrative  increases  in  interest.  Some  stirring  adventures  are 
related  during  which  the  hero  becomes  associated  wdth  Bedouin 
Arabs,  and  being  seized  by  the  authorities  of  the  country  in  their 
<‘ompany,  muTowly  escapes  execution  in  Jerusalem.  The  story 
ends  in  the  hero  avowing  himself  a  believer  in  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from  a  coincidence 


Ix'tween  the  royal  standard  of  England  and  the  lion  of  Palestine,  sup- 
|)osed  to  have  arisen  in  conset]uence  of  Uiehard  1.,  after  his  comiuest 
ot  Pah'stine,  intrinlucing  the  latter  into  the  arms  of  this  country. 

1  he  statement  ot  this  coincidence,  on  the  part  of  the  gunner,  first 
awakens  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Jew  a  desire  to  search  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  eventually  guided  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Mes¬ 
siah.  'riie  nan’ative  is  made  the  means  of  teaching,  with  interest  ami 
protit,  iniuiy  great  and  imimrtant  principles.  The  authoress  is  a 
zealous  advocate  ot  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  pas¬ 
sages  of  which  she  introdiu*os  at  length.  Judaism  is  treated  by  iicr  as 
containing  ImuIi  i>o|)ery  and  Christianity ;  the  one,  to  use  her  ow  n 
inline,  as  the  shell — the  other  as  the  kernel  ;  the  obstacles  to  the 
l>eliel  in  tiesus  as  their  Messiah  which  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
ol  a  Jew,  arising  on  the  one  hand  from  the  idolatries  and  siqierstitions 
ot  the  papists,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  pride  and  coldness  of  the 
I  rotestants,  are  vigorously  set  forth  in  this  narrative.  The  idea  is 
al.so  repudiatiHl  that  in  embracing  Christianity  the  seed  of  Abraham 
must  iTas^*  t<>  bt'  flew’s,  and  the  vague  and  common  expression  ‘  con- 
\erud  ,  ew’,  is  shew’u  to  In?  as  contrary  to  fact,  as  it  must  be  painful 
to  t  lost'  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Fiction  is  seldom  made  a  more  pleasing 
instrument  ol  teaching  truth  than  in  this  narrative  :  and  in  an  age 
t‘l  awakening  sympathy  ami  interest  towards  the  Israelitish  race,  the 
>o  unit  I  cser\e>,  and  we  hope  may  obtain,  a  wdde  circulation. 
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Extracts;  Useful^  lastractivcy  and  Entertainimj.  London:  Madden 
and  C’o. 

Brief  selections  from  all  kinds  of  writers  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  inserted  in  daily  or  weekly  perioilicals 
to  till  up  inconvenient  space.  Coleridge,  a  passage  from  whose 
writings  appears  by  way  of  apology  on  the  title  page,  never,  we  are 
sure,  contemplated  the  manufacture  of  such  a  book  as  this. 


Lessons  on  the  Globes,  on  a  Plan  entireh/  new,  in  which  they  are 
taken  toycther  in  illustration  of  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Pheno¬ 
mena  ;  with  ori( final  familiar  explanations  of  the  ever  varying  cir- 
eumstances  of  our  I^anet  and  the  Solar  System  generally,  and 
extended  notices  of  several  departments  of  Natural  Science,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  numerous  corroborative  Quotations  from  the  best 
popular  Authors.  Also,  an  Appendix,  containing  Memoranda  in 
ferse.  Rhymes  on  the  Constellations,  <S'e.  By  T.  II.  Horne. 
London:  Cradock  and  Co. 

'rids  work  is  chiefly  important  to  two  classes — teachers  and  their 
]>upils.  And  how  valuable  it  may  prove  to  these  may  soon  be  made 
evident  by  an  adoption  of  the  plan  which  it  so  fully  and  ably  explains, 
and  which  the  author  in  his  own  case  has  most  successfully  applied. 
That  its  arrangements  differ  widely  from  those  of  other  treatises  on  the 
use  of  the  globes,  is  the  author’s  best  justification  for  publishing  it.  It 
proceeds  on  a  new  principle,  which,  when  well  understood,  must  render 
obsolete  all  that  have  hitherto  preceded  it.  The  principle  is  to  asso¬ 
ciate  the  two  globes — not  to  study  them  separately,  but  together,  as 
the  K'st  means  of  facilitating  the  pupil’s  acquaintance  with  both.  To 
study  them  apart,  Mr.  Horne  clearly  shows  not  only  inconveniently 
interferes  with  the  attainment  of  a  full  and  correct  knowledge  of  what 
is  intended  to  be  taught,  but  that  it  renders  double  lalK)ur  necessary, 
there  being  often  as  much  for  the  pupil  to  unlearn  as  to  acquire. 
In  the  whole  routine  of  school  occupations,  can  there  be  anything  more 
at  variance  with  ])erspicuousness  than  the  very  common  use  made  of 
the  line,  which,  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  marks  the  daily  change  of  the 
sun’s  declination;  that  line  being  frequently  taken  to  represent  the 
ecliptic,  and  the  model  of  our  earth  being  turned  in  a  contrary  or 
westward  direction  to  show  the  risings,  and  l)earings,  and  settings  of 
the  sun.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  owing  to  this  inconsistency 
in  the  use  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  that,  in  numerous  instances,  pupils 
of  superior  intelligence,  whose  attention  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  on  it,  (to  the  exclusion  of  a  desired  acquaintance  with  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  heavens,)  are  still  possessed  of  very  ambiguous  notions 
respecting  even  the  cir<*umstanees  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  tlaily  rotation  of  the  earth. 

The  definitions  and  illustrations  immediately  preceding  Mr.  Horne’s 
lessons,  occupy  tw'cnty-four  pages  of  the  work, — these  again  are  pre- 
cede<l  by  preparatory  readings  and  illustrations — scra[)S  of  mathematical 
and  physical  truth,  references  to  tlie  microscope,  telescoj>e,  he.,  which 
daily  experience  shows  tc»  be  required,  if  the  teacher  would  lead  his 
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pupils  to  a  thorough  and  pleasurable  understanding  of  the  interesting 
subject  before  them. 

After  these  definitions  and  illustrations,  which  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  w’e  have  the  ^first  section  of  problems.  And  here  again  the 
author  s  matter,  as  w’ell  as  his  arrangement  of  it,  differs  from  those  .of 
his  predecessors.  Of  the  nineteen  problems  it  contains,  seven  are  for 
performance  on  the  celestial  globe;  and  of  the  rest,  several  which  are 
for  the  terrestrial  globe  ‘  as  a  model  of  our  planet  rotating  in  starlight,’ 
are  pleasing  original  explanations  of  the  appearances  the  celestial  globe 
is  intended  only  to  represent. 


Ueadiiujs  and  Coni^ersations  on  Church  Ilistortf ;  especially  intended 
for  the  Younq.  By  a  Grandfather.  London:  Jackson  and 
‘Walford. 

True  Stories  from  the  History  of  the  Church  ;  IVith  Prefoee.  By  the 
Rev.  Tliomas  King.  London:  Charles  llaselden. 

‘  It  is  probable,’  remarks  the  author  of  the  tirst  of  these  volumes, 

‘  that  others  beside  the  compilers  have  felt  the  w’ant  of  .something  in 
an  abridged  and  very  familiar  form,  pre.scnting  the  prominent  points  of 
the  history  of  the  Chri.stian  church,  with  a  .simplicity  of  style  adapted 
for  the  young  people  of  Christian  families.’  To  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
st*rvation  we  readily  subscribe,  and  thank  our  author  for  his  attempt  t<» 
supply  a  desideratum.  Although  not  altogether  free  from  certain 
blemishes  which  belong  to  some  larger  works  whence  this  little  volume 
is  compiled,  it  is  on  the  whole  very  well  adapted  for  the  accomplishment 
id'  its  object.  The  study  of  the  history  of  the  church  of  Christ,  al¬ 
though  in  a  profe.s.sedly  C'hristian  land  grievously  neglected,  is  one  of 
the  most  im|M)rtant  subjects  of  knowledge  into  which  the  minds  of  tlu‘ 
young  can  Ik*  initiated,  and  is  likely  from  the  course  of  the  events  and 
controversies  of  the  age,  to  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  rising 
generation.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  .so  useful  a  volume  reach  another 
edition.  Wo  recommend,  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  larger 
number  of  readers,  a  reduction  in  price.  The  first  volume  is  from  the 
|H*n  of  a  noncontonnist ;  the  .second  is  published  under  the  sanction  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  establishment.  The  latti'r  is  adapted  for  children  of 
an  earlier  age  than  the  readers  of  the  former — to  wdiich  it  would  prove 
an  appri>priate  introduction.  ‘  True  stories,’  although  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  are  selections  from  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  general  history,  as  far  as  the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  With 
lK)th  little  works  we  have  l)een  gratified. 


on  Misfums.  lly  William  Swan,  late  Missionary  in  Siberia, 
f  iM  an  Introductory  Preface.  By  William  Orme.  Secoinl 
hKlition.  I,A>ndon  :  John  Snow*. 

A  neat  reprint  ol  a  work  which  can  never  be  out  of  .season,  and 
which  IS  sjH'cially  appropriate  to  the.se  times,  when  the  obligation  of 

the  churcli  to  seek  the  evangelization  of  the  world  is  just  lK*ginning  to 
1h*  ri'ahzed.  .•  o 


